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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  list  of  characters  who  play  parts  of  more  or  less 
prominence  in  the  romance  of  “ The  Horoscope,”  in- 
cludes hardly  a name  with  which  we  have  not  been 
made  familiar  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  series. 
Frangois  de  Guise,  the  conqueror  of  Calais  and  pro- 
tector of  Gabriel  de  Lorges,  Comte  de  Montgomery, 
at  whose  hands  King  Henri  II.  met  his  death  in  the 
lists,  is  a leading  figure  in  the  “Two  Dianas,”  in 
which  we  also  make  the  acquaintance  of  Louis  de 
Cond£,  ce  petit  prince  tant  joli , from  whom  all  the 
later  Condos  and  Contis  were  descended,  and  of 
Coligny,  the  great  general  and  noble-hearted  man, 
whom,  with  his  scarcely  less  great  brother  Dande- 
lot,  we  meet  again  in  the  “Page  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,”  fighting  valiantly  under  the  banners  of  the 
despicable  race,  whose  most  formidable  enemies 
they  were  destined  later  to  become.  Again,  in 
“Marguerite  de  Valois,”  we  have  seen  Coligny,  on 
that  terrible  Saint  Bartholomew’s  night  in  1572, 
shot  down  like  a dog  in  that  same  house  on  Rue  de 
B^thisy,  by  the  hired  bravos  of  his  deadly  foes,  the 
Guises. 
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In  “Ascanio”  we  have  our  earliest  glimpse  of 
Catherine  de  Mddici,  then  newly  arrived  at  the 
French  court,  and  newly  wedded  to  him  who  was 
then  only  a younger  son  of  France,  but  who  came 
to  be  King  Henri  II.  In  the  “ Two  Dianas  ” we 
meet  her  again,  first  as  the  despised  and  neglected 
consort  of  the  king,  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
humiliating  ascendency  of  the  beautiful  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  but  content,  with  her  brood  of  possible 
kings  about  her,  to  bide  her  time ; and  later,  after 
the  king’s  sudden  and  extraordinary  death,  begin- 
ning to  play  the  part  which,  under  Dumas’  auspices, 
in  the  matchless  romances  of  the  Valois  series,  we 
have  watched  her  play  throughout  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IX.,  whom  she  loved  but  little  better  than 
Francois  II.,  and  Henri  III.,  who  was  the  dearest  to 
her  heart,  as  he  was  almost  the  most  despicable  of 
all  her  sons.  In  the  “ Two  Dianas”  poor  Francois 
is  shown  to  us  in  a somewhat  more  favorable  light 
than  in  the  “Horoscope.”  Weak,  spiritless  creature 
that  he  was,  the  fervent,  devoted  love  which  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  felt  for  his  queen,  the 
ill-fated  Mary  Stuart,  has  seemed  to  be  the  only 
ray  of  sunshine  and  romance  in  his  brief  and  gloomy 
reign. 

The  Baron  de  la  Rdnaudie  will  be  remembered  as 
a prominent  actor  in  that  part  of  the  “ Two  Dianas  ” 
which  deals  with  the  earlier  religious  troubles  and 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise. 

The  execution  of  Anne  Dubourg,  which  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  “Two  Dianas,”  aroused  intense 
excitement,  and  caused  the  most  poignant  regret  and 
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sorrow  throughout  France.  It  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  the  first  religious 
war. 

“The  Marshal  de  Saint- Andrd,”  says  Larousse, 
“ married  Marguerite  de  Lustrac,  — Dame  de  Fron- 
sac, — by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Catherine 
d’Albon,  maid  of  honor  to  Catherine  de  Mddici. 
After  his  death,  Catherine  d’Albon,  whose  hand  he 
had  promised  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 
was  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Longchamp.  She 
died  there  shortly  after,  poisoned,  so  it  is  said,  by 
her  own  mother ; according  to  some,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  queen-mother,  who  dreaded  to  see  the 
marshal’s  immense  fortune  in  the  hands  of  the 
Guises ; according  to  others,  from  jealousy,  she  and 
her  daughter  both  being  in  love  with  the  Prince  de 
CondA  The  Prince  de  Conde  having  lost  his  wife, 
the  Mar^chale  de  Saint-Andr^,  being  then  widowed, 
entertained  for  a moment  the  hope  of  marrying 
him.” 

Of  the  group  of  poets  introduced  to  us  in  the 
queen-mother’s  salon,  Ronsard  is  the  only  one 
whose  name  is  at  all  known  to-day.  Brantome, 
however,  has  always  been  a favorite  of  lovers  and 
students  of  French  literature  and  history,  and  he 
has  recently  become  even  more  widely  known 
through  the  publication  by  the  Soci^td  de  1’His- 
toire  de  France  of  his  complete  works  in  eleven 
volumes,  together  with  a very  learned  and  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  man  by  M.  Ludovic  Lalanne, 
the  editor  appointed  by  the  society.  His  work 
was  very  miscellaneous  in  character,  and  he  did 
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not  pretend  to  write  history,  but  he  was  a promi- 
nent figure  at  court  throughout  the  reigns  of  the 
later  Valois,  and  many  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
him  in  his  unique  and  inimitable  style  have  been 
universally  accepted  as  authentic  and  worthy  of 
a place  in  more  serious  chronicles. 

Let  us  say  a word  concerning  the  horoscopes  cast 
by  the  old  witch,  as  related  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  tale  before  us. 

In  April,  1561,  the  Marshal  de  Saint- Andr^, 
the  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency formed  a league  known  as  the  “ triumvir- 
ate,” ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out 
the  Protestant  heresy,  but  really  from  motives  of 
self-aggrandizement.  Catherine  de  Medici,  then 
queen-regent,  fearing  that  her  own  power  might 
be  diminished  by  the  union  of  the  three  most  pow- 
erful French  subjects,  ordered  the  marshal  to  return 
to  his  post  as  governor  of  Lyon.  “ Shortly  after,” 
says  Larousse,  “ the  war  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  having  broken  out,  Saint-Andr^  took 
Poitiers,  . . . and  on  December  9,  1562,  fought  the 
battle  of  Dreux  against  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  As 
he  was  pursuing  the  fugitives,  he  was  surrounded 
and  taken  prisoner  by  certain  Calvinists.  One  of 
them  had  taken  him  up  behind  him  on  his  horse, 
and  they  were  riding  away,  when  a Catholic  named 
Aubigny  or  Bobigny , whose  property  he  had  con- 
fiscated, shot  him  dead  with  a pistol.” 

The  Prince  de  Cond£,  shortly  after  the  date  as- 
signed to  the  events  of  this  tale,  was  convicted  of 
participation  in  the  Conspiracy  and  so-called  Tumult 
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of  Amboise,  and  sentenced  to  death;  but  the  death 
of  Frangois  II.,  and  Catherine’s  consequent  tem- 
porary leaning  toward  the  Huguenots  — through 
fear  of  the  Guises  — saved  him,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  he  was  one  of  the  recognized  lead- 
ers of  the  Protestant  armies.  “He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,” — we  quote  again  from 
Larousse,  — “ and  having  been  made  a prisoner,  he 
was  assassinated  in  a most  cowardly  way  by  Mon- 
tesquiou,  captain  of  the  guards  to  the  Due  d’Anjou, 
— afterwards  Henri  III.,  — who  blew  out  his 
brains  with  a pistol  shot  while  his  wound  was 
being  dressed  at  the  foot  of  a tree.” 

The  Due  de  Guise  was  the  recognized  chief  of 
the  Catholic  party  during  the  first  religious  wars, 
which  he  and  his  brother,  the  scarcely  less  famous 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  did  so  much  to  foment.  He 
was  besieging  Orleans  in  1563,  when  he  was  killed 
by  a pistol  shot  fired  by  a Protestant  gentleman 
named  Poltrot  de  M^r^.  As  the  Due  de  Guise, 
whatever  his  merits,  was  more  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  time  than  either  of  the  others,  his- 
torians have  had  more  to  say  about  his  death  and 
his  assassin.  Brantome,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  assassination,  gives  many  interesting  details 
concerning  the  duke’s  last  moments,  and  also  con- 
cerning his  assassin,  whom  he  had  frequently  seen 
at  the  duke’s  table. 
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THE  FETE  DU  LANDI. 

One  radiant  spring  morning  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  year  1559,  the  Place  Saint  Gene- 
vieve was  blocked  by  a crowd  which  might  approxi- 
mately have  been  estimated  at  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
persons. 

A man  freshly  arrived  from  the  country  and  suddenly 
coming  into  the  Hue  Saint  Jacques,  where  he  could  com- 
mand a view  of  this  crowd,  would  have  been  greatly  per- 
plexed to  say  for  what  purpose  it  had  gathered  in  such 
numbers  in  this  quarter  of  the  capital. 

The  weather  was  superb:  they  were  not,  therefore, 
about  to  bring  forth  the  relics  of  Saint  Genevieve,  as  in 
1551,  to  obtain  a respite  from  the  rains. 

It  had  rained  two  days  before:  certainly,  then,  they 
were  not  looking  to  the  relics  of  Saint  Genevieve  for  rain, 
as  in  1556. 

They  had  not  to  deplore  a disastrous  battle,  like  that  of 
Saint  Quentin:  hence  they  were  not,  as  in  1557,  march- 
ing in  procession  with  the  relics  of  Saint  Genevieve  in 
order  to  secure  the  protection  of  God. 
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It  was  clear,  nevertheless,  that  this  vast  concourse  of 
people,  gathered  on  the  site  of  the  old  ahbey,  had  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  some  great  event. 

But  what  event? 

It  was  not  of  a religious  nature,  for  although  a few 
monks7  robes  might  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  crowd, 
yet  the  consecrated  robes  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  lend  a religious  character  to  the  fete. 

It  was  not  a military  gathering,  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
crowd  were  few  in  number,  and  those  few  carried  neither 
halberds  nor  muskets. 

It  was  not  an  aristocratic  assemblage,  for  one  failed  to 
see  emblazoned  pennons  fluttering  overhead,  or  plumed 
helmets  of  noble  lords. 

The  predominant  element  of  this  motley  throng,  in 
which  were  intermingled  gentlemen,  thieves,  monks, 
bourgeois,  jilles  de  joie , old  men,  jugglers,  sorcerers, 
bohemians,  artisans,  beggars,  and  venders  of  cerevisia; 
some  on  horses,  others  on  mules,  some  on  asses,  others  in 
coaches  (coaches  had  been  invented  that  very  year);  the 
most  of  them,  too,  coming  and  going,  pushing,  swarming, 
and  struggling  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  square,  — the 
predominant  element  of  this  multitude,  we  say,  was 
made  up  of  students,  students  of  the  four  nations,  Scotch, 
English,  French,  and  Italian. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  occasion:  it  was  the  first  Mon- 
day after  Saint  Barnabas’s  Day,  and  all  this  crowd  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Fete  du  Landi. 

But  perhaps  these  three  words,  smacking  of  the  speech 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  mean  nothing  to  our  readers. 
Let  us  therefore  explain  what  the  Fete  du  Landi  was. 

Attention,  dear  readers!  we  are  about  to  expound  a 
point  in  etymology,  not  unlike  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres. 
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The  Latin  word  indictum  signifies  a time  and  place 
appointed  for  an  assembling  of  the  people. 

The  i was  changed  at  first  to  e , the  c finally  became  a. 
People  said  successively,  instead  of  indictum , V indict , 
Vendit , then  V audit,  and,  at  last,  landi . 

Hence  this  word  signifies  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  an  assembly. 

From  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Teutonic  king  who 
made  his  capital  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  holy  relics  within 
the  chapel  were  shown  to  pilgrims  once  a year. 

Charles  the  Bald  transported  these  relics  from  Aix  to 
Paris,  and  once  a year  they  were  exhibited  to  the  people 
in  the  market-place  near  the  Boulevard  Saint  Denis. 

The  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  view  of  the  increasing  piety  of 
the  faithful,  and  considering  the  market-square  to  be  not 
at  all  in  keeping  with  its  guests,  fixed  upon  the  Plain  of 
Saint  Denis  for  the  Fete  du  Landi. 

Thither  in  procession  the  clergy  of  Paris  conveyed  the 
relics.  The  bishop  went  along  to  preach  and  to  give  his 
blessing  to  the  people;  but  it  was  with  the  blessings  as 
with  another’s  goods  or  a neighbor’s  fruit,  — not  every 
one  had  the  right  to  distribute  them:  the  clerics  of  Saint 
Denis  claimed  that  they  alone  had  the  right  to  bless  upon 
their  own  territory,  and  they  denounced  the  bishop  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris  as  a usurper. 

The  matter  was  obstinately  argued  and  debated  on 
both  sides,  with  such  eloquence  that  the  parliament,  not 
knowing  in  favor  of  which  of  the  contestants  to  decide, 
decided  unfavorably  for  both,  and,  in  view  of  the  trouble 
they  were  making,  forbade  the  bishops  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  abbes  on  the  other  to  set  foot  near  the  Fete  du 
Landi. 

The  contested  privileges  fell  to  the  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity; to  him  was  accorded  the  right  to  repair  every 
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year  to  the  Fete  du  Land),  on  the  first  Monday  after  Saint 
Barnabas’s  Day,  and  there  select  the  necessary  parchment 
for  all  the  colleges : the  merchants  convening  at  this  fair 
were  even  forbidden  to  sell  a single  leaf  before  Monsieur 
Le  Recteur  had  made  his  entire  purchase. 

The  rector’s  excursion,  which  lasted  several  daysv  sug- 
gested to  the  students  the  idea  of  accompanying  him; 
they  begged  permission.  The  permission  was  granted, 
and  from  that  time  forth  the  visit  was  made  every  year 
with  due  pomp  and  with  all  imaginable  splendor. 

Regents  and  students  gathered  on  horseback  in  the 
Place  Saint  Genevieve,  and  from  there  marched  in 
orderly  array  to  the  ground  where  the  fair  was  held. 
The  cavalcade  arrived  quietly  enough  at  its  destination; 
but,  once  arrived,  its  members  found  ready  to  join  them 
all  the  bohemians  and  sorcerers  of  Paris  (there  were  thirty 
thousand  of  them  at  the  time) ; every  girl  and  woman  of 
doubtful  character  (no  statistics  have  ever  given  their  num- 
ber) ; and,  dressed  in  boys’  clothes,  all  the  demoiselles 
of  the  Yal  d’ Amour,  the  Chaud-Gaillard,  and  the  Rue 
Froid-Mantel,  — a veritable  army,  something  like  one  of 
the  great  migrations  of  the  fourth  century,  with  the 
difference  that  these  women,  instead  of  being  barbarians 
or  savages,  were  only  too  civilized. 

Having  reached  the  Plain  of  Saint  Denis,  every  man 
halted,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  brushed 
the  dust  from  his  boots  and  hose,  — from  his  shoes  and 
spatterdashes,  if  he  had  come  on  foot,  — and  mingled 
with  the  honorable  company  whose  pitch  he  endeavored 
to  reach  or  to  raise.  They  lounged  around,  ate  puddings, 
sausages,  and  pastry ; they  drank  to  the  continuance  of 
the  bloom  on  their  ladies’  cheeks  in  frightful  numbers  of 
pots  of  white  wine  from  the  neighboring  hills,  — Saint 
Denis,  La  Briche,  Epinay-lez-Saint-Denis,  and  Argen- 
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teuil.  Their  brains  reeled  with  love  and  drink : then,  — 
“ the  flagons  began  to  pass,  the  meats  followed,  the 
fragments  flew.  ‘ Stop  your  brawling  ! pour  me  Rousse 
without  water ; toss  off  this  glass  like  a man,  my  friend ; 
white  wine ! white  ! pour,  everybody,  pour,  in  the  devil's 
name!  a butler  needs  Briareus*  hundred  hands  to  pour 
without  tiring.  My  tongue  peels ; again,  comrade ! 7 77 
They  were  acting  the  fifth  chapter  of  “ Gargantua.” 

That  was  a fine  age,  — a merry  age,  rather,  you  will 
agree, — in  which  Rabelais,  cure  of  Meudon,  wrote  “ Gar- 
gantua,” and  Brantome,  abbe  of  Bourdeille,  wrote  “ Les 
Dames  Galantes.” 

Once  drunk,  they  sang,  kissed,  quarrelled,  babbled  non- 
sense, abused  the  passers-by,  — what  the  devil ! they  must 
have  sport ! 

With  the  first,  then,  who  came  to  hand,  they  began  a 
chaffing  that  ended  in  laughter,  insults,  or  blows,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  of  the  victim. 

It  required  twenty  decrees  of  parliament  to  remedy 
these  disorders;  and  in  the  end  they  were  forced  to  the 
expedient  of  removing  the  fair  from  the  plain  into  the 
town  of  Saint  Denis  itself. 

In  1550  it  was  decreed  that  the  students  should 
attend  the  Fete  du  Landi  only  in  deputations  of  twelve, 
including  the  regents  from  each  of  the  four  Colleges  aux 
FTations,  as  they  were  then  called. 

But  here  is  what  then  happened. 

The  students  not  included  in  this  number  discarded  the 
university  garb,  and,  arrayed  in  short  mantles,  colored 
caps,  and  slashed  hose,  the  sword,  which  had  been  for- 
bidden them,  being  added  under  cover  of  this  species  of 
Saturnalia  to  the  dirk,  which  from  time  immemorial 
they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  carry,  they 
repaired  to  Saint  Denis  by  every  possible  route,  in  virtue 
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of  the  saying,  “ All  roads  lead  to  Rome ; ” and  as,  in  their 
masquerading,  they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  masters, 
the  rioting  became  infinitely  greater  than  before  the  issue 
of  the  ordinance  designed  to  restrain  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1559;  and,  witnessing 
the  order  with  which  the  cortege  set  out,  one  would  be  a 
thousand  leagues  from  imagining  the  irregularities  to 
which  they  would  abandon  themselves  when  once  they 
reached  the  fair. 

On  this  occasion,  as  usual,  the  cavalcade  began  to  move 
methodically  enough,  and  entered  the  broad  Rue  Saint 
Jacques  without  producing  any  great  commotion;  while 
passing  in  front  of  the  Chatelet  it  sent  up  one  of  those 
howls  of  malediction  such  as  only  Paris  mobs  know  how 
to  give ; for  half  the  members  comprising  this  crowd  cer- 
tainly knew  the  subterranean  prisons  of  this  structure 
otherwise  than  by  hearsay.  After  this  manifestation, 
which  was  at  least  a slight  relief,  it  entered  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis. 

Let  us  press  on,  dear  reader,  and  engage  a place  in  the 
abbatial  town  of  Saint  Denis,  that  we  may  be  present  at 
an  episode  of  the  fete  which  is  connected  with  the  story 
we  have  undertaken  to  relate  to  you. 

The  official  fete  was  entirely  within  the  town,  in  the 
high  street  of  the  town  even ; and  it  was  within  the  town, 
and  particularly  in  the  high  street,  that  the  barbers,  cere- 
visia-venders,  upholsterers,  haberdashers,  linen-drapers, 
harness-makers,  saddlers,  rope- makers,  spur-makers, 
leather-dealers,  leather-dressers,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
wood-carvers,  woollen-drapers,  money-changers,  gold- 
smiths, grocers,  and  publicans  especially  were  established 
in  the  wooden  booths  which  they  had  constructed  two 
months  in  advance. 

Those  who  attended  the  fair  at  Beaucaire,  twenty  years 
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ago,  or  even  the  Fete  des  Loges  at  Saint  Germain,  ten 
years  ago,  can,  by  magnifying  to  gigantic  proportions  the 
scenes  they  beheld  in  those  two  localities,  have  some  idea 
of  the  Fete  du  Landi. 

But  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  regularly 
year  after  year  this  same  Fete  du  Landi,  which  is  still 
celebrated  in  our  time  in  the  sub-prefecture  of  the  Seine, 
would  by  no  means  be  able,  from  seeing  what  it  is,  to 
imagine  what  it  was. 

In  reality,  instead  of  the  sombre  black  habiliments 
which,  amidst  all  festivities,  sadden  in  spite  of  themselves 
even  those  who  are  least  inclined  to  melancholy,  as  a re- 
minder of  mourning,  a sort  of  protestation  of  grief,  the 
queen  of  this  poor  world,  against  gayety  which  seems  only 
a usurper,  this  entire  mass  of  people  wore  garments  of 
dazzling  hues,  of  gold  and  silver  fabrics,  embroideries, 
laces,  bindings,  feathers,  braids,  puffs,  velvets,  taffetas 
ribbed  with  gold  and  satins  wrought  with  silver;  the 
entire  body  glittered  in  the  sun  and  seemed  to  flash  back 
at  him  his  most  ardent  rays.  Never,  in  fact,  had  such 
splendor  been  displayed  by  all,  from  the  highest  ranks  of 
society  down  to  the  lowest.  Although,  in  the  year  1543, 
King  Francois  I.,  and  later  King  Henri  IV.,  promulgated 
twenty  sumptuary  laws,  these  laws  have  never  been 
obeyed. 

The  explanation  of  this  unheard  of  splendor  is  very 
simple.  The  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus 
and  Americus  Vespucius,  and  the  expeditions  of  Fer- 
nando Cortez  and  Pizarro  to  the  famous  realm  of 
“ Cathay,  ” indicated  by  Marco  Polo,  had  flooded  all 
Europe  with  such  a quantity  of  coin  that  a writer  of  that 
century  complains  of  the  invasion  of  luxury  and  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  food,  which,  he  says,  had  more  than 
quadrupled  in  eighty  years. 
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But  the  picturesque  side  of  the  fete,  however,  was  not 
to  he  found  in  Saint  Denis  itself.  True,  the  decree  of 
parliament  had  transported  it  into  the  town;  but  the 
decree  of  the  populace,  mightier  in  its  way,  had  trans. 
ported  it  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  fair,  then,  was 
held  in  Saint  Denis,  but  the  fete  was  at  the  water-side. 
Having  nothing  to  buy,  we  will  betake  ourselves  to  the 
water-side  below  the  Isle  of  Saint  Denis,  and,  once  there, 
we  will  look  about  and  listen  to  what  is  going  on. 

The  cavalcade  which  we  have  seen  start  from  the  Place 
Saint  Genevieve,  proceed  along  the  Hue  Saint  Jacques, 
greet  the  Chatelet  with  a howl,  and  file  through  the  Hue 
Saint  Denis,  made  its  entry  into  the  royal  necropolis 
between  eleven  o’clock  and  half -past  eleven;  then,  like 
sheep  arrived  at  the  pasture  and  turned  loose,  the  stu- 
dents escaped  from  the  regents  and  scattered  abroad, 
some  into  the  fields,  others  through  the  town,  others 
along  the  bank  of  the  Seine. 

For  care-free  hearts,  — rare  hearts,  but  they  exist, 
nevertheless,  — it  was  a delightful  spectacle  to  see 
stretched  at  length  here  and  there  in  the  sun,  on  the  high 
grassy  bank,  for  a league  away,  the  fresh  students  of 
twenty  years,  lying  at  the  feet  of  beautiful  girls  with  red 
satin  bodices,  pink  satin  cheeks,  and  white  satin  necks. 

The  eyes  of  Boccaccio  should  have  been  able  to  pierce 
heaven’s  azure  curtain  and  gaze  delightedly  upon  this 
gigantic  “ Decameron.” 

The  first  part  of  the  day  passed  well  enough;  they 
were  warm,  and  they  drank ; they  were  hungry,  and  they 
ate ; they  sat  down,  and  were  rested.  Then  the  conversa- 
tions began  to  wax  heated,  the  heads  to  grow  hot.  God 
knows  the  number  of  tankards,  full,  emptied,  refilled,  re- 
emptied, again  refilled,  and  finally  broken,  whose  frag- 
ments they  hurled  at  one  another. 
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About  three  o’clock,  the  river-bank,  strewn  with  tank- 
ards and  plates,  some  whole,  others  broken,  brimming 
cups  and  empty  bottles,  with  couples  embracing  and 
strolling  over  the  turf,  husbands  taking  strange  women 
instead  of  their  wives,  wives  taking  their  lovers  instead 
of  their  husbands,  — the  river-bank,  we  repeat,  but  lately 
as  green,  fresh,  and  glistening  as  a village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  now  resembled  a Teniers  landscape  depicting 
a Flemish  kermis. 

Suddenly,  a formidable  cry  arose : — 

“ Into  the  water ! into  the  water ! ” 

Every  one  sprang  to  his  feet;  the  shouts  were  redoubled. 

“ Into  the  water  with  the  heretic ! Into  the  water 
with  the  Protestant!  Into  the  water  with  the  Huguenot! 
Into  the  water  with  the  Baptist,  the  Colas  cow!  into  the 
water ! into  the  water ! into  the  water ! ” 

“ What  is  the  matter  ] ” cried  a score,  a hundred,  a 
thousand  voices. 

“He  has  blasphemed,  — that  is  the  matter!  He  has 
doubted  Providence, — that  is  the  matter!  He  says  it  will 
rain!” 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  last  accusation,  on  the  face  of  it 
the  least  damaging,  that  produced  the  greatest  effect  on 
the  multitude.  The  multitude  was  enjoying  itself,  and 
would  have  been  furious  at  having  its  enjoyment  inter- 
rupted by  a storm ; the  multitude  was  wearing  its  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  would  have  been  maddened  had  its 
Sunday  clothes  been  spoiled  by  rain.  The  explanation 
given,  the  vociferations  began  again  louder  than  ever. 
The  people  pressed  toward  the  place  whence  the  cries 
came,  and  gradually  the  crowd  became  so  dense  at  this 
point  that  the  wind  itself  could  with  difficulty  have 
penetrated  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  throng,  and  almost  stifled  by  it, 
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stood  a young  man  of  twenty  years,  whom  it  was  easy  to 
recognize  as  a disguised  student;  with  pallid  cheeks, 
blanched  lips  hut  clinched  fists,  he  appeared  to  be  wait- 
ing until  some  of  his  assailants  bolder  than  the  rest,  not 
content  with  shouting,  should  lay  hands  upon  him,  that 
he  might  beat  down  all  who  should  encounter  the  two 
weapons  of  defence  made  by  his  doubled  fists. 

He  was  a tall,  fair  young  man,  rather  spare  and  rather 
delicate,  resembling  in  appearance  one  of  the  worthy 
demoiselles  dressed  in  boy’s  clothes  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned;  his  drooping  eyes  bespoke  the  utmost  candor, 
and  could  Humility  have  taken  on  a human  countenance, 
she  would  have  chosen  no  other  type  than  the  one  pre- 
sented by  the  face  of  this  youth. 

What  crime  then  could  he  have  committed  that  all  this 
rabble  should  be  at  his  heels,  the  whole  pack  in  full  cry, 
that  all  these  arms  should  be  outstretched  ready  to  cast 
him  into  the  flood? 
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IN  WHICH  IS  EXPLAINED  WHY,  WHEN  IT  RAINS  ON 
SAINT  MEDARD’S  DAY,  IT  RAINS  FOR  FORTY  DAYS. 

As  accused  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  was  a Huguenot, 
and  he  had  announced  that  it  was  about  to  rain. 

This  is  the  way  the  affair  began ; it  was  a very  simple 
matter,  as  you  will  see. 

The  fair  young  man,  who  appeared  to  he  expecting  a 
friend,  was  walking  along  the  river.  From  time  to  time 
he  stopped,  he  looked  at  the  water;  then,  when  he  had 
looked  at  the  water  long  enough,  he  looked  at  the  grass ; 
when  he  had  looked  at  the  grass  long  enough,  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  sky. 

One  would  certainly  pronounce  it  a monotonous  pas- 
time, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  inoffensive. 
However,  certain  people,  who  were  celebrating  the  Fete 
du  Landi  in  their  own  fashion,  took  it  ill  that  this  young 
man  should  celebrate  it  in  his.  In  fact,  during  the  last 
half  hour,  several  bourgeois,  with  a sprinkling  of  stu- 
dents and  artisans,  had  shown  themselves  visibly  irritated 
by  the  young  man’s  triple  contemplation;  and  they  were 
the  more  irritated  that  the  youth  seemed  to  take  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  them. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  a woman’s  voice,  “ I am  not  curious,  but 
I should  like  very  much  to  know  why  that  young  man  is 
so  bent  upon  contemplating  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the 
sky,  one  after  the  other.” 
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“ Do  you  care  to  know,  Perrette  of  my  heart  ? ” in- 
quired a young  bourgeois  who  was  gallantly  drinking 
wine  from  the  lady’s  glass  and  love  from  her  eyes. 

“ Yes,  Landry,  and  I will  give  a smacking  kiss  to  the 
one  that  tells  me.” 

u Ah ! Perrette,  for  so  sweet  a recompense,  I wish  you 
had  set  a harder  task.” 

“ I shall  be  content  with  that.” 

“ Will  you  give  me  a pledge  ? ” 

“ There  is  my  hand.  ” 

The  bourgeois  kissed  the  girl’s  hand,  and  rising  said, — 
“ You  shall  soon  know.” 

Thereupon  the  one  whom  the  girl  called  Landry 
turned  away,  and,  approaching  the  silent  and  solitary 
observer,  he  said : — 

“ Hey,  there  ! young  man,  may  I ask,  without  seeming 
to  presume,  why  you  are  looking  at  the  grass  like  that  ? 
Have  you  lost  anything  ? ” 

The  young  man,  perceiving  that  he  was  the  person 
addressed,  turned  around,  politely  removed  his  hat,  and 
with  great  courtesy  answered  his  interlocutor : — 

“ You  mistake,  monsieur,  I was  not  looking  at  the 
grass ; I was  looking  at  the  river.  ” 

And,  having  pronounced  these  few  words,  he  turned 
away.  Master  Landry  was  somewhat  disconcerted ; he  had 
not  expected  so  civil  a reply.  Such  civility  impressed 
him.  He  returned  to  the  company  scratching  his  ear. 

“ Well?  ” demanded  Perrette. 

“ Well,  we  were  deceived,”  said  Landry,  pitifully 
enough:  “he  was  not  looking  at  the  grass.” 

“ What  was  he  looking  at,  then  ? ” 

“ At  the  river.” 

A shout  of  laughter  rose  in  the  face  of  the  messenger, 
who  felt  the  blush  of  shame  rise  to  his  cheek. 
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<c  And  you  did  not  ask  why  he  was  looking  at  the 
river?  ” inquired  Perrette. 

“ No,  ” returned  Landry ; “ he  was  so  civil  I thought 
it  would  he  indiscreet  to  put  a second  question  to 
him.” 

“ Two  kisses  to  the  one  who  will  go  and  ask  him  why 
he  is  staring  at  the  river,  ” said  Perrette. 

Three  or  four  lovers  rose. 

But  Landry  signified  that,  as  he  had  undertaken  the 
matter,  he  was  the  one  to  carry  it  out. 

The  justice  of  his  claim  was  admitted. 

He  returned  to  the  blonde  youth,  and  for  the  second 
time  he  asked, — 

“ Hey,  there ! young  man,  why  do  you  stare  at  the 
river  like  that  ? ” 

The  same  by- play  was  repeated.  The  young  man 
turned,  removed  his  hat,  and,  still  civil,  replied  to  his 
questioner,  — 

“ Excuse  me,  monsieur,  I am  not  staring  at  the  river ; 
I am  watching  the  sky.” 

And  with  these  words  the  young  man  bowed  and 
turned  away. 

But  Landry,  for  the  moment  as  disconcerted  by  this 
reply  as  he  had  been  by  the  former,  believing  his  honor 
to  be  involved,  and  hearing  in  the  distance  his  comrades’ 
shouts  of  laughter,  took  courage,  plucked  the  student  by 
the  cloak,  and  insisted, — 

“ Then,  young  man,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  why  you  are  watching  the  sky  ? ” 

u Monsieur,  ” returned  the  young  man,  " will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  say  why  you  ask?” 

" Well,  I will  be  frank  with  you,  young  man.” 

" You  will  oblige  me,  monsieur.” 

" I ask  you,  monsieur,  because  my  companions  are  so 
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annoyed  at  your  standing  here  like  a post  for  the  last 
hour,  and  executing  the  same  manoeuvres.” 

“ Monsieur,  ” replied  the  student,  “ I remain  here  be- 
cause I am  waiting  for  a friend ; I stand  up  because  by 
standing  I shall  be  able  to  see  him  coming  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then,  because  he  does  not  come,  and  I am  tired 
of  waiting  for  him,  and  because  the  ennui  that  I suffer 
compels  me  to  move  about,  I look  at  the  ground  so  as 
not  to  cut  my  shoes  on  the  broken  tankards  with  which 
the  grass  is  strewn ; then  I look  out  upon  the  river  as  a 
change  from  looking  down  at  the  ground  ; then,  finally, 
I look  up  at  the  sky  as  a relief  from  looking  at  the 
river.” 

The  bourgeois,  instead  of  accepting  this  explanation 
for  what  it  was,  — that  is,  for  the  pure  and  simple  truth, — 
believed  that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  and  he  turned  as  red 
as  the  poppies  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  distance  blos- 
soming in  the  fields  of  clover  and  corn. 

“ And  do  you  intend,  young  man,  ” persisted  the  bour- 
geois, settling  himself  on  his  left  hip  with  an  exasperat- 
ing air  and  squaring  back  his  shoulders,  “ do  you  in- 
tend to  devote  yourself  much  longer  to  this  unpleasant 
occupation  ? ” 

“ I had  intended  to  continue  it  until  my  friend  came, 
monsieur ; but  — ” 

The  youth  glanced  up  at  the  sky. 

“ I do  not  think  I shall  be  able  to  await  his  pleasure,  ” 
he  concluded. 

“ And  why  will  you  not  wait  ? ” 

“ Because  there  is  going  to  be  such  a rain-storm,  mon- 
sieur, that  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  now,  neither  you, 
nor  I,  nor  any  one  else  will  be  able  to  remain  out  of 
doors.  ” 

“ It  is  going  to  rain,  do  you  say  ? ” interrogated  the 
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bourgeois,  with  the  expression  of  a man  who  thinks  he  is 
laughed  at. 

“It  will  pour,  monsieur!  ” tranquilly  returned  the 
youth. 

“ You  are  undoubtedly  joking,  young  man.” 

“ I assure  you  I have  not  the  least  idea  of  doing  so, 
monsieur.” 

“ Then  you  are  making  game  of  me,  ” suggested  the 
exasperated  bourgeois. 

“ Monsieur,  I give  you  my  word  that  I have  no  such 
thought.  ” 

“ Then  why  do  you  tell  me  that  it  is  going  to  rain, 
when  the  weather  is  magnificent?”  roared  Landry,  be- 
coming more  and  more  exasperated. 

“ I say  it  will  rain,  for  three  reasons.  ” 

“ Will  you  give  me  your  three  reasons  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  if  it  will  oblige  you.” 

“ It  will  oblige  me.” 

The  young  man  politely  bowed,  and  with  a manner 
that  seemed  to  say,  “ You  are  so  amiable,  monsieur,  that 
I can  refuse  you  nothing.” 

“I  am  waiting  for  your  three  reasons,”  said  Landry, 
clinching  his  fists  and  grinding  his  teeth. 

“ The  first,  monsieur,”  said  the  youth,  “ is  that,  as  it 
did  not  rain  yesterday,  there  is  good  reason  for  its  raining 
to-day.” 

“You  are  quizzing  me,  monsieur.” 

“ By  no  means.  ” 

“ Then  give  me  the  second.” 

“ The  second  is  that  the  sky  was  overcast  all  the  night, 
all  the  morning,  and  is  still  so  at  this  moment.” 

“ Because  the  weather  is  cloudy  is  no  certainty  of  rain, 
you  know.” 

“ There  is  likelihood  of  it,  at  least.  ” 
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“ Let  me  have  your  third  reason;  hut  T warn  you  that 
if  it  is  not  better  than  the  first  two,  I shall  lose  my 
temper.” 

“ Should  you  lose  your  temper,  monsieur,  you  would 
be  displaying  a petty  disposition.” 

“ Ah ! do  you  tell  me  that  I have  a petty  dis- 
position 'I  ” 

“ Monsieur,  I spoke  of  a possibility,  not  of  a proba- 
bility.” 

“ The  third  reason,  monsieur,  — the  third  reason  ? ” 

The  young  man  extended  his  hand. 

“ The  third  reason  for  its  raining,  monsieur,  is  that  it 
is  raining.” 

“ Do  you  pretend  that  it  is  raining  ? ” 

" I do  not  pretend  it,  — I affirm  the  fact.  ” 

“ This  is  intolerable ! ” declared  the  bourgeois,  quite 
beside  himself. 

“It  will  presently  be  much  more  so,”  remarked  the 
young  man. 

“ And  do  you  think  I will  stand  it  ? ” cried  the  bour- 
geois, scarlet  with  rage. 

“ I do  not  think  you  will  stand  it  any  longer  than  I,  ” 
returned  the  student;  “and  if  I were  going  to  give  you 
advice,  it  would  be  to  do  what  I am  about  to  do,  — that 
is,  look  for  shelter.” 

“ Ah  ! this  is  too  much  ! ” roared  the  bourgeois , turn- 
ing toward  his  associates. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  all  within  range  of  his 
voice,  he  shouted,  — 

“ Come  here,  all  of  you!  Come  on,  everybody!  ” 

The  bourgeois  seemed  so  enraged,  that  every  one  came 
running  at  his  call. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” inquired  the  women,  in  a shrill 
key. 
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“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” demanded  the  men’s  hoarse 
voices. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” retorted  Landry,  sensible  of 
support.  “ Incredible  things.  ” 

“ What?” 

“ Merely  that  monsieur  would  have  us  see  the  stars  in 
broad  daylight.” 

“I  beg  pardon,  monsieur,”  rejoined  the  student,  with 
great  suavity ; “ on  the  contrary,  I have  informed  you 
that  the  weather  is  extremely  cloudy.” 

“ A figure  of  speech,  master  student,  ” answered  Landry. 
“ Do  you  understand  ? — a figure  of  speech  ! ” 

“ In  that  case,  your  figure  is  bad.  ” 

“ Do  you  say  that  I have  a bad  figure  ? ” yelled  Lan- 
dry, who,  deafened  by  the  blood  throbbing  in  his  ears, 
misunderstood,  or  did  not  wish  to  understand.  “Ah! 
this  is  too  much,  messieurs;  you  see  for  yourselves  that 
this  knave  takes  us  for  fools.” 

“ Takes  you  for  a fool,  ” said  a voice,  — “ that  is  quite 
possible.” 

“You  and  me  and  all  of  us;  it  is  a poor  jester  that 
amuses  himself  with  brewing  mischief  and  wishing  it  may 
rain  to  spite  us.” 

“ Monsieur,  I take  my  oath  that  I do  not  wish  it  to 
rain ; for,  if  it  rains,  I shall  get  as  wet  as  you,  and  even 
wetter,  since  I am  three  or  four  inches  taller  than 
you.” 

“ Is  that  as  much  as  to  call  me  a runt  ? ” 

“ I used  no  such  term,  monsieur.” 

“ A dwarf  ? ” 

“ That  would  be  a gratuitous  insult.  You  are  nearly 
five  feet  high,  monsieur.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  keeps  me  from  throwing  you  into 
the  water!  ” shrieked  Landry. 
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" Ah ! yes,  into  the  water  with  him  ! ” cried  several 
voices. 

“ Should  you  throw  me  into  the  water,  monsieur,  ” 
said  the  young  man,  with  his  usual  politeness,  “ you 
would  not  get  any  the  less  wet.” 

As  this  response  proved  that  he  alone  possessed  more 
wit  than  the  rest  together,  the  rest  turned  against  him. 
One  tall  fellow  approached,  and,  half  banteringly,  half 
threateningly,  said,  — 

“ Tell  us,  rascal,  why  dost  thou  say  it  is  now  raining  'l  ” 

“ Because  I felt  the  drops.” 

“ Baining  in  drops,  ” cried  Landry,  “ is  not  a down- 
pour, and  he  said  it  would  pour.” 

“ Art  thou,  then,  in  league  with  some  astrologer  ? ” 
said  the  tall  fellow. 

“ I am  in  league  with  no  one,  monsieur,  ” answered  the 
young  man,  who  was  growing  angry ; “ not  even  with 
you,  who  ‘ thee  and  thou  ’ me.” 

“ Into  the  water ! into  the  water ! ” cried  several 
voices. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  student,  conscious  of  the 
gathering  storm,  doubled  his  fists  and  prepared  for  the 
encounter.  The  circle  began  to  close  in  upon  him. 

“ Stop!  ” exclaimed  a new-comer.  “ It  is  Medard!  ” 

“ Who  is  Medard  'I  ” demanded  several  voices. 

“ He  is  the  saint  whose  fete  falls  on  to-day,  ” said  a 
wag. 

“Well,”  cried  the  one  who  had  recognized  the  young 
man,  “ this  one  is  no  saint,  — he  is  a heretic.  ” 

“ A heretic  ! ” shouted  the  crowd  ; “ into  the  water 
with  the  heretic!  into  the  water  with  the  Baptist!  into 
the  water  with  the  Beformer  ! into  the  water  with  the 
Huguenot ! ” 

And  all  the  voices  joined  in  chorus,  — 
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“ Into  the  water ! into  the  water ! into  the  water  ! ” 

These  were  the  cries  that  had  disturbed  the  f8te  just 
as  we  were  well  under  way  to  describe  it. 

But  at  that  very  moment,  as  if  Providence  had  meant 
to  send  the  youth  the  help  of  which  he  stood  in  such  dire 
need,  the  friend  whom  he  was  expecting  arrived, — -a  hand- 
some cavalier  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years,  whose 
high-bred  air  bespoke  the  gentleman,  and  whose  appear- 
ance betrayed  the  foreigner;  he  came  at  a run,  and, 
thrusting  aside  the  crowd,  he  found  himself  within 
twenty  paces  of  his  friend  just  as  the  latter,  seized  before, 
behind,  by  the  feet  and  by  the  head,  was  struggling  with 
all  his  might. 

“Defend  yourself,  Medard!  ” cried  the  new-comer. 
“ Defend  yourself  ! ” 

“ It  really  is  Medard,  you  see ! ” cried  the  one  who 
had  called  him  by  this  name. 

And  as  if  to  bear  the  name  were  a crime,  the  whole 
mob  shouted, — 

“ Yes,  it  is  Medard ! it  is  Medard ! Into  the  water 
with  Medard  ! into  the  water  with  the  heretic ! into  the 
water  with  the  Huguenot!  ” 

“ What  audacity  for  a heretic  to  bear  the  name  of  so 
great  a saint ! ” screamed  Perrette. 

“ Into  the  water  with  the  sacrilegious  wretch  ! ” 

And  those  who  had  seized  poor  Medard  dragged  him 
toward  the  bank. 

“ Help,  Robert!  ” cried  the  youth,  feeling  that  he  was 
no  match  for  such  numbers,  and  that  death  was  to  be  the 
end  of  the  joke. 

“ Into  the  water  with  the  ruffian ! ” shrieked  the 
women,  as  mad  in  hate  as  in  love. 

“ Defend  yourself,  Medard ! " again  cried  the  stranger, 
drawing  his  sword.  “ Defend  yourself;  I am  coming ! ” 
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And,  striking  out  right  and  left  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword,  he  swept  down  the  slope  like  an  avalanche.  But 
he  reached  a point  where  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that, 
whatever  desire  its  individuals  might  have  had  to  dis- 
perse, their  efforts  were  unavailing;  they  took  his  blows 
and  howled  with  pain,  but  they  did  not  scatter.  After 
howling  with  pain,  they  howled  with  rage. 

The  new-comer,  who  from  his  foreign  accent  could  be 
recognized  as  a Scotchman,  kept  on  raining  blows,  but 
without  advancing;  or  he  advanced  so  little  that  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  his  friend  would  be  in  the  water  before 
he  could  reach  his  side.  About  twenty  peasants  and  five 
or  six  boatmen  were  in  the  fray.  In  vain  poor  Medard 
clutched  with  his  hands,  struck  out  with  his  feet,  and 
bit  with  his  teeth;  every  second  brought  him  nearer  to 
the  brink. 

The  Scotchman  no  longer  heard  anything  but  his  calls, 
and  they  were  perceptibly  nearing  the  water’s  edge.  He 
himself  ceased  calling,  — he  roared;  and  with  every  roar 
the  broad  side  of  his  blade  or  the  butt  of  his  sword  fell 
upon  some  head.  Suddenly  the  shouts  redoubled;  then 
followed  silence ; then  was  heard  the  splash  of  a heavy 
body  striking  the  water. 

“ Ah  ! ruffians!  murderers!  assassins  !”  screamed  the 
young  man,  as  he  strove  to  make  headway  toward  the 
river,  to  save  his  friend  or  to  die  with  him. 

But  it  was  impossible.  As  well  might  he  have  tried 
to  overturn  a wall  of  granite  as  this  living  wall.  He  re- 
coiled, worn  out,  grinding  his  teeth,  his  lips  foaming  and 
his  forehead  streaming  with  perspiration.  He  retreated 
to  the  brow  of  the  slope  to  see  if,  when  above  the  crowd, 
he  could  not  catch  a glimpse  of  poor  Medard’s  head  reap- 
pearing on  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  as  he  stood 
there,  on  the  crest  of  the  slope,  leaning  on  his  sword, 
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and  saw  nothing  reappear,  he  bent  his  gaze  upon  the 
furious  mob,  and  regarded  the  human  pack  with  loathing. 

Thus,  standing  quite  apart,  pale  and  in  black  garments, 
he  looked  like  the  destroying  angel,  resting  for  a moment 
with  folded  wings.  But,  the  moment  past,  the  rage  that 
was  seething  within  his  breast,  like  lava  in  a volcano, 
mounted  hot  to  his  lips. 

“ You  are  ruffians;  you  are  assassins;  you  are  infamous 
wretches  all ! Forty  to  one,  you  have  drowned,  murdered, 
a poor  lad  who  had  done  you  no  harm.  I challenge  you 
all ! There  are  forty  of  you ; come  on,  and  I will  kill  the 
whole  forty,  one  after  the  other,  — curs  that  you  are  ! ” 

The  peasants,  bourgeois,  and  students  to  whom  this 
invitation  to  meet  Death  was  addressed,  did  not  appear 
to  care  to  risk  the  chances  of  a side-arm  combat  with  a 
man  that  handled  the  sword  so  masterfully.  Seeing  this, 
the  Scotchman  disdainfully  returned  his  sword  to  its 
sheath. 

“ You  are  as  craven  as  you  are  vile,  cowardly 
knaves  ! ” continued  he,  with  a sweeping  gesture  above 
their  heads,  “ but  I will  avenge  this  death  on  others  less 
despicable ; as  for  you,  you  are  not  worthy  a gentle- 
man's sword.  Away,  then,  clowns  and  poltroons  ! and 
may  the  rain  and  hail  destroy  your  vineyards,  and  lodge 
your  grain,  and  pour  down  upon  your  fields  as  many  days 
as  you  have  employed  men  to  slay  one ! ” 

But,  as  if  justice  demanded  that  this  murder  should  he 
avenged,  he  drew  from  his  belt  a great  pistol,  and,  firing 
upon  the  crowd  without  taking  aim,  he  cried,— 

“ God  speed  the  hall!  ” 

There  was  a report,  the  hall  whistled,  and  one  of  the 
men  who  had  just  cast  Medard  into  the  water  uttered  a 
cry,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  breast,  staggered,  and  fell 
mortally  wounded. 
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“ And  now,  adieu  ! ” said  he.  “ You  shall  hear  from 
me  again.  My  name  is  Robert  Stuart.” 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  clouds,  heaped  in  the  sky 
since  the  day  before,  suddenly  burst,  and  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Medard  had  predicted,  there  fell  one  of  those  tor- 
rent-like rains  that  never  come  in  the  season  of  rains. 

The  young  man  walked  slowly  away. 

The  peasants  would  certainly  have  fallen  upon  him, 
seeing  his  maledictions  produce  immediate  effect,  had  not 
the  roaring  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be 
trumpeting  the  last  day,  the  water  falling  in  torrents, 
and  the  blinding  lightning,  engaged  their  attention  in- 
finitely more  than  thoughts  of  revenge;  and  it  became  at 
once  a case  of  each  for  himself. 

In  a short  time  the  river-bank,  recently  thronged  with 
from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  people,  was  as  de- 
serted as  the  shores  of  one  of  the  streams  in  the  New 
World  which  had  so  lately  been  discovered  by  the 
Genoese  navigator. 

It  rained  forty  days  without  ceasing. 

And  this  is  why,  — so  at  least  we  think,  dear  reader, — 
when  it  rains  on  Saint  Medard ?s  Day,  it  rains  for  forty 
days. 
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III. 

AT  THE  RED  HORSE  INN. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  tell  our  readers  what  became 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people  who  assisted  at  the 
Fete  du  Landi,  and  who,  taken  unawares  by  this  modern 
deluge,  sought  shelter  in  alcoves,  houses,  taverns,  and 
even  in  the  royal  sanctuary. 

At  this  period  there  were  barely  five  or  six  inns  in 
the  town  of  Saint  Denis,  which  were  almost  instantly 
so  overcrowded  that  some  of  the  people  began  to  leave 
them  more  hastily  than  they  had  entered,  preferring  to 
be  drowned  by  the  rain  rather  than  suffocated  by  the 
heat. 

The  only  inn  that  remained  comparatively  empty  — 
and  this  distinction  it  owed  to  its  isolation  — was  the 
Red  Horse  Inn,  situated  on  the  highway,  within  range 
of  a gun-shot  or  so  from  the  town  of  Saint  Denis. 

For  the  time  being,  three  persons  were  occupying  the 
great  smoke-blackened  room  that  was  pretentiously  called 
the  guest  hall,  and  which  — save  for  the  kitchen  and  a 
loft  overhead  serving  as  a sleeping-room  for  belated  mule- 
teers and  cattle-dealers  — comprised  in  itself  alone  the 
entire  inn.  It  was  something  like  an  enormous  cart- 
house,  lighted  by  the  door,  which  reached  almost  to  the 
roof;  the  ceiling  was  made  on  the  model  of  the  ark, 
with  visible  timbers  following  the  shape  of  the  roof. 

As  in  the  ark,  a goodly  number  of  animals  — dogs, 
cats,  hens,  and  ducks  — swarmed  over  the  floor,  and 
instead  of  the  raven  that  came  back  with  empty  beak, 
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and  the  dove  that  brought  the  olive  branch,  swallows 
were  seen  flitting  in  and  out  among  the  blackened  joists 
by  day,  and  bats  by  night.  As  for  the  furniture  of  this 
hall,  it  was  limited  to  the  articles  indispensable  to  an 
inn,  — that  is,  to  rickety  tables,  crippled  chairs,  and 
wabbling  stools. 

The  three  persons  occupying  the  room  were  the  inn- 
keeper, his  wife,  and  a wayfarer  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  of  age. 

Let  us  describe  the  grouping  of  these  three  people, 
and  tell  how  they  were  engaged. 

The  inn-keeper,  whom  in  his  character  of  master  of 
the  house  we  mention  first,  was  doing  nothing;  he  sat 
before  the  door,  astride  upon  a straw-bottomed  chair, 
with  his  chin  propped  on  its  back,  and  grumbled  at  the 
foul  weather. 

The  inn-keeper’s  wife,  sitting  a little  behind  her 
husband,  in  such  a position,  however,  as  to  catch  the 
light,  was  plying  her  spinning-wheel,  moistening  at  her 
lips  the  thread  she  was  twisting  between  her  fingers  and 
drawing  from  the  hemp  of  her  distaff. 

The  wayfarer  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  instead  of 
seeking  the  light,  sat,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  room,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  door, 
and  appeared  to  be  a customer,  judging  from  the  tankard 
and  cup  before  him. 

Yet  his  thoughts  did  not  seem  to  be  fixed  upon  his 
drink;  with  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  in  his 
hand,  he  was  lost  in  revery. 

“ Beastly  weather  ! ” growled  the  host. 

“Do  you  find  fault  with  it?  ” said  his  wife.  “You 
were  the  one  that  wanted  it.” 

“So  I did,”  admitted  the  inn-keeper;  “but  I was 
wrong.  ” 
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“ Then  don’t  complain.” 

At  this  admonition,  containing  small  comfort  hut 
full  of  logic,  the  inn-keeper,  heaving  a sigh,  bowed  his 
head  and  was  silent. 

The  silence  endured  about  ten  minutes;  then  the 
inn-keeper  raised  his  head  and  growled  again,  — 

“ Beastly  weather  ! ” 

“ You  have  already  said  that,”  remarked  his  wife. 

“ Well,  I say  it  again,  then.” 

“ It  will  not  mend  the  matter,  if  you  keep  on  saying 
it  till  night,  will  it?  ” 

“True;  hut  it  does  me  some  little  good  to  storm  at 
the  thunder,  rain,  and  hail.” 

“Why  do  you  not  rail  at  Providence,  and  be  done 
with  it?  ” 

“ If  I thought  that  Providence  sent  such  weather  — ” 

The  inn-keeper  hesitated. 

“ You  would  rail  at  Providence.  Come,  confess, 
now!  ” 

“No;  because  — ” 

“ Because  what?  ” 

“Because  I am  a good  Christian,  instead  of  a dog  o T 
a heretic.” 

At  the  words,  “ a dog  of  a heretic,”  the  traveller,  who 
had  been  caught  in  the  Bed  Horse  Inn  like  a cat  in  a 
trap,  came  out  of  his  revery,  raised  his  head,  and  struck 
such  a blow  on  the  table  with  his  pewter  cup  that  the 
tankard  began  to  dance  and  the  cup  was  dented. 

“Here,  here!”  cried  the  inn-keeper,  bouncing  on 
his  chair  like  the  tankard  on  the  table,  supposing  that 
his  guest  was  summoning  him;  “coming,  my  young 
master  ! ” 

The  young  man  swung  his  chair  around  on  one  of  its 
hind  legs,  and,  swinging  with  it,  he  came  face  to  face 
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with  his  host,  who  was  standing  before  him;  after  scan- 
ning him  from  head  to  foot,  without  raising  his  voice, 
hut  with  lowering  brow,  he  said, — 

“ Was  it  you  that  just  said,  ‘ dog  of  a heretic  ’ ? ” 

“Yes,  my  young  master,”  stammered  the  tavern- 
keeper,  with  reddening  face. 

“Well,  if  it  was  you,  master  knave,”  replied  the 
guest,  “ you  are  but  an  ill-bred  ass,  and  deserve  to  have 
your  ears  cropped.” 

“ Pardon,  your  honor;  I did  not  know  that  you  were 
of  the  reformed  religion,”  said  the  inn-keeper,  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

“Which  should  prove  to  you,  scamp  that  you  are,” 
continued  the  Huguenot,  without  raising  his  voice  so 
much  as  a half  tone,  “ that  an  inn-keeper,  who  deals 
with  everybody,  ought  to  keep  his  tongue  in  his  head; 
for  it  is  quite  possible  that  while  he  thinks  he  has  to 
do  with  a dog  of  a Catholic  he  is  dealing  with  a respect- 
able follower  of  Luther  and  Calvin.” 

And,  as  he  said  the  last  words,  the  gentleman  raised 
his  felt  hat.  The  inn-keeper  did  likewise.  The  gentle- 
man shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ Come,”  said  he,  “ another  measure  of  wine,  and  do 
not  let  me  hear  you  utter  the  word  ‘ heretic  ’ again,  or  I 
will  tap  your  old  wine-cask  of  a stomach;  do  you  hear, 
my  friend  ] ” 

The  inn-keeper  backed  away,  and  took  himself  off  to 
the  kitchen  to  get  the  wine. 

The  gentleman,  meanwhile,  described  a half-turn  to 
the  right  with  his  stool,  and  resumed  his  position  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  his  face  again  being  in  the  shadow 
when  the  landlord  returned  to  set  his  small  measure  of 
wine  before  him. 

Then  the  uncommunicative  gentleman  held  out  his 
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battered  drinking-cup  to  be  exchanged  for  a new  one. 
The  inn-keeper,  without  breathing  a word,  rolled  his 
eyes  and  nodded  his  head , as  much  as  to  say : “ The 
devil ! From  all  appearances,  when  that  fellow  smites, 
he  smites  hard;”  and  he  returned  with  a sound  glass  for 
the  disciple  of  Calvin. 

“Very  good,”  said  the  latter;  “ this  is  the  sort  of 
inn-keeper  I like.” 

The  host  bestowed  his  most  agreeable  smile  upon  the 
gentleman,  and  went  away  to  resume  his  station  in  the 
foreground. 

“Well,”  inquired  his  wife,  who,  on  account  of  the 
restraint  which  the  Protestant  had  placed  on  his  voice, 
had  not  overheard  a word  of  what  was  passing  between 
her  husband  and  his  guest,  “ what  did  the  young 
gentleman  have  to  say  to  you  ? ” 

“ What  did  he  say  ? ” 

“ Yes,  that  is  what  I asked.” 

“Very  flattering  things,”  answered  the  other:  “that 
my  wine  was  excellent,  that  my  inn  was  marvellously 
neat,  and  that  he  was  surprised  that  such  a house  should 
not  have  more  custom.” 

“ And  what  did  you  reply  ? ” 

“ That  this  beastly  weather  was  our  ruin.  ” 

Just  as  our  friend  was  indirectly  reviling  Providence 
for  the  third  time,  Providence,  as  if  to  give  him  the 
lie,  caused  two  new  guests  to  arrive  at  the  same  moment, 
although  from  opposite  directions,  — one  on  foot,  the 
other  on  horseback.  The  pedestrian,  who  appeared  to 
be  a knight  of  fortune,  was  advancing  from  the  left,  — 
that  is,  from  Paris;  the  rider,  who  wore  a page’s  cos- 
tume, was  approaching  from  the  right,  — that  is,  by  the 
Flanders  road. 

But,  just  as  he  was  clearing  the  threshold  of  the  inn, 
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a foot  of  the  pedestrian  was  stepped  on  by  the  horse. 
The  pedestrian  discharged  an  oath  and  turned  pale. 
The  mere  oath  announced  the  speaker’s  part  of  the 
country. 

“ Ah  ! cap  de  Diou  ! ” he  cried. 

The  rider,  like  an  accomplished  horseman,  executed  a 
half-turn  to  the  left  with  his  horse,  lifting  him  to  his 
hind  feet,  and,  springing  to  the  ground  before  the 
animal's  fore  feet  had  struck  the  earth,  he  rushed 
toward  the  injured  man,  and  in  tones  of  earnest  solici- 
tude exclaimed,  — 

“ Oh,  captain,  I offer  you  every  apology!  ” 

“ Do  you  know,  master  page,"  said  the  Gascon,  “ that 
you  have  nearly  crushed  me  ? ” 

“ Believe  me,  captain,  I am  excessively  chagrined.” 

“Well,  console  yourself,  young  gentleman,”  returned 
the  captain,  as  he  made  a wry  face,  showing  that  he  had 
not  entirely  mastered  his  pain;  “ console  yourself;  with- 
out suspecting  it,  you  have  just  done  me  an  enormous 
service,  and  I really  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you.” 

“A  service  ? ” 

“ An  enormous  one  ! ” repeated  the  Gascon. 

“ Mon  Dial  I in  what  way  ? ” demanded  the  page, 
who  could  see  from  the  nervous  twitching  of  the 
speaker’s  face  that  he  was  exercising  great  self-control 
to  refrain  from  swearing  instead  of  smiling. 

“ It  is  very  simple,”  returned  the  captain;  “ there  are 
but  two  things  in  the  world  that  vex  me  beyond  endur- 
ance: they  are  old  women  and  new  boots;  well,  ever 
since  morning  I have  been  encumbered  with  a pair  of 
new  boots,  in  which  I have  had  to  walk  from  Paris.  I 
was  casting  about  for  an  expeditious  means  of  breaking 
them  in,  and  here  have  you,  to  your  undying  glory, 
wrought  the  miracle  in  a twinkling.  I pray  you,  then, 
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in  return  for  the  favor,  on  every  occasion  to  command 
my  person,  which  declares  itself  your  humble  servant.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  page,  bowing,  “ you  are  a man 
of  spirit,  which  does  not  surprise  me,  after  hearing  the 
oath  with  which  you  greeted  me.  You  are  courteous; 
nor  does  that  surprise  me,  considering  you  are  a gentle- 
man: I accept  all  that  you  offer,  placing  myself,  in 
turn,  quite  at  your  service.” 

“ I presume  you  are  intending  to  stop  at  this  inn  ” 

“ Yes,  monsieur,  for  a short  time,”  replied  the  youth, 
tying  his  horse  to  a ring  fastened  in  the  wall  for  that 
purpose,  — a proceeding  which  the  inn-keeper  watched, 
his  eyes  beaming  with  joy. 

“ And  I,  also,”  said  the  captain.  "Come,  you  lout 
of  a landlord,  set  out  some  wine,  and  of  the  best!  ” 

“ Immediately,  messeigneurs  ! ” cried  the  inn-keeper, 
hastening  to  his  kitchen,  — “ immediately  ! ” 

Five  seconds  later,  he  returned  with  two  tankards  and 
two  glasses,  which  he  placed  on  a table  near  the  one  at 
which  the  first  gentleman  sat. 

“ Monsieur  host,”  demanded  the  youthful  page,  in 
accents  as  gentle  as  a woman’s,  “ has  your  inn  a room 
where  a young  gentlewoman  can  rest  for  an  hour  or 
two  ? ” 

"We  have  only  this  room,”  returned  the  inn-keeper. 
“Ah,  diable!  that  is  a pity.” 

“You  are  expecting  your  wife,  my  galliard?”  mys- 
teriously inquired  the  captain,  seizing  the  end  of  his 
mustache  with  his  tongue,  and  beginning  to  nibble 
at  it. 

“ She  is  not  a wife  for  me,  captain,”  gravely  responded 
the  youth ; “ she  is  the  daughter  of  my  noble  master, 
Monsieur  le  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre.” 

“ Hail  ! grand  double  et  triple  Diou  vivant  ! Then 
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you  are  in  the  service  of  the  illustrious  Marechal  de 
Saint  Andre  ? ” 

“ I have  that  honor,  monsieur.” 

“ And  do  you  think  that  the  marechal  will  descend 
here  and  creep  into  this  kennel  ? Do  you  imagine  that, 
my  young  page  ? Come,  now ! ” protested  the  captain. 

“He  must  do  so;  for  the  last  fifteen  days  Monsieur 
le  Marechal  has  been  ill  at  the  Chateau  de  Villers- 
Cotterets,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return 
on  horseback  to  Paris,  — whither  he  goes  to  be  present 
at  the  tournament  that  takes  place  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  King  Philip  II. 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  the  Princess 
Marguerite  with  the  Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert  of 
Savoy,  — Monsieur  de  Guise,  whose  chateau  is  near  the 
Chateau  de  Villers-Cotterets  — ” 

“ Monsieur  de  Guise  has  a chateau  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Villers-Cotterets?”  interposed  the  captain,  de- 
sirous of  showing  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  court; 
“ and  where  do  you  place  this  chateau,  young  man?  ” 

“ At  Nanteuil-le-Haudouin,  captain;  it  is  a purchase 
which  he  has  recently  made  that  he  might  be  on  the 
king’s  route  when  the  king  goes  to  and  from  Villers- 
Cotterets.” 

“ Ah ! ah!  well  played,  that,  it  seems  to  me!  ” 

“ Oh,”  smilingly  remarked  the  page,  “ that  player 
does  not  lack  skill.” 

“ Kor  a game,”  said  the  captain. 

“ As  I was  saying,”  resumed  the  page,  “ Monsieur  de 
Guise  brought  his  own  coach  for  the  marechal , and  they 
are  coming  on  at  a walking  gait;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  coach  is  so  easy  and  the  horses  are  proceeding  to 
Gonesse  so  slowly,  Monsieur  le  Marechal  experiences 
great  fatigue,  and  Mademoiselle  Charlotte  de  Saint 
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Andre  has  sent  me  ahead  to  find  an  inn  where  her 
father  can  get  a little  rest.” 

Hearing  these  words  spoken  at  the  table  next  his 
own,  the  first  gentleman , who  had  waxed  so  wroth  when 
the  Huguenots  were  insulted,  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
appeared  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  the  conversation. 

“ Per  la  crux  Diou  ! ” ejaculated  the  Gascon.  “ I 
swear,  young  man,  that  if  I knew  of  any  room  within 
two  leagues  around  fit  to  receive  the  two  generals,  I 
would  yield  to  no  one,  not  even  to  my  own  father,  the 
honor  of  conducting  them  thither;  but,  unfortunately,” 
he  added,  “ I know  of  none.” 

The  Huguenot  gentleman  made  a gesture  which  might 
have  been  construed  as  a sign  of  contempt.  This  move- 
ment drew  the  captain’s  attention  to  him. 

“ Ah!  ah!  ” he  drawled. 

And,  rising,  he  bowed  to  the  Huguenot  with  studied 
courtesy;  this  done,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  page. 
The  Huguenot  rose,  as  the  Gascon  had  done,  bowed 
politely  but  grimly,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
wall.  The  captain  poured  wine  for  the  page,  — who 
took  up  his  glass  before  it  was  a third  full,  — then  he 
resumed : — 

“ You  say,  young  man,  that  you  are  in  the  service  of 
the  illustrious  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  the  hero  of 
Cerisoles  and  of  Renty.  I was  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne, 
young  man,  and  witnessed  his  efforts  to  enter  the  town. 
Ah ! per  ma  fe  ! there  was  a man  that  did  not  steal  the 
title  of  4 marechal.  ’ ” 

Then  he  suddenly  paused,  and  seemed  to  reflect. 

" Cap  de  Diou  ! ” he  exclaimed;  “ now  I have  it!  I 
am  from  Gascony ; I have  abandoned  the  chateau  of  my 
ancestors  to  serve  some  prince  of  renown  or  illustrious 
leader.  Young  man,  is  there  not  a place  in  the  house- 
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hold  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  that  a brave  officer 
like  me  could  with  propriety  fill?  I will  not  stand 
upon  trifles  in  the  matter  of  salary,  and,  provided  I am 
given  no  old  women  to  amuse  or  new  hoots  to  break  in, 
I will  endeavor  to  perform  to  my  master’s  satisfaction 
whatever  duty  it  may  please  him  to  assign  me.” 

“ Ah!  captain,”  said  the  page,  “ I am  truly  very  sorry, 
hut,  unfortunately,  Monsieur  le  Marechal’s  household 
is  complete,  and  I doubt  whether,  should  he  wish  to  do 
so,  he  could  accept  your  obliging  offer.” 

“ Morbleu ! so  much  the  worse  for  him,  for  I can 
boast  myself  a treasure  to  my  employers.  Now,  grant 
that  I have  said  nothing,  and  let  us  drink.” 

The  young  page  had  already  raised  his  glass  for 
the  captain’s  gratification,  when,  suddenly  assuming  a 
listening  attitude,  he  set  the  glass  down  again  upon  the 
table. 

“Your  pardon,  captain,”  said  he,  “but  I hear  the 
sound  of  a coach,  and,  as  coaches  are  somewhat  rare,  I 
think  I can  safely  assume  that  it  belongs  to  the  Due  de 
Guise;  with  your  permission,  I will  leave  you  a few 
moments.  ” 

“Do  so,  my  young  friend;  do  so,”  said  the  captain 
heartily;  “ duty  first  of  all.” 

The  permission  sought  by  the  page  was  asked  from 
simple  courtesy,  for,  even  before  the  captain  responded, 
he  had  hastily  rushed  out  of  the  inn,  and  disappeared  at 
a bend  of  the  road. 
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IV. 

THE  TRAVELLERS. 

The  captain  took  advantage  of  this  interval  to  reflect, 
and,  while  reflecting,  to  drink  up  the  wine  he  had  be- 
fore him.  The  first  tankard  of  wine  emptied,  he  called 
for  another.  Then,  as  if  he  lacked  food  for  reflection, 
or  that  brain-work  could  be  accomplished  only  by  painful 
effort  by  reason  of  his  infrequent  indulgence  in  the  exer- 
cise, the  captain  turned  again  to  the  Huguenot,  saluted 
him  with  the  exaggerated  politeness  that  he  had  already 
displayed,  and  said, — 

“ Per  ma  fe,  monsieur,  it  seems  to  me  that  I recog- 
nize a compatriot.  ” 

“ You  are  deceived,  captain,”  answered  the  one 
appealed  to;  “ for,  if  I mistake  not,  you  are  from 
Gascony;  I am  from  Angoumois.” 

“Ah!  you  are  from  Angoumois!  ” cried  the  captain, 
with  an  expression  of  admiring  surprise,  — “from 
Angoumois!  Well!  well!  well!” 

“Yes,  captain;  does  it  please  you1?”  inquired  the 
Huguenot. 

" I should  think  so  ! permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
You  have  a magnificent,  a fertile  country,  coursed  by 
beautiful  rivers;  your  men  are  full  of  courage, — his 
late  Majesty,  Fran§ois  I.,  for  instance;  your  women 
sparkle  with  wit,  — Madame  Marguerite  de  Navarre, 
for  example.  In  short,  I confess,  monsieur,  that  were 
I not  of  Gascony,  I would  be  of  Angoumois.” 
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“ Really,  you  do  my  poor  province  too  much  honor, 
monsieur,”  returned  the  gentleman  from  Angoumois. 
“ I know  not  how  to  thank  you.  ” 

“ Oh,  nothing  is  easier,  monsieur,  — merely  to  show 
me  the  slight  return  of  taking  my  brutal  frankness  in 
good  part!  Do  me  the  honor  to  touch  my  glass  to  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  your  compatriots.” 

“ With  the  greatest  pleasure,  captain,”  responded  the 
Huguenot,  as  he  transferred  his  tankard  and  glass  to  a 
corner  of  the  table  at  which  the  Gascon  was  seated,  and 
of  which  the  page’s  departure  had  left  him  in  sole 
possession. 

After  the  health  drunk  to  the  glory  of  the  sons  of 
Angoumois,  the  Huguenot  gentleman,  not  to  be  wanting 
in  courtesy,  proposed  the  same  toast  to  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  sons  of  Gascony. 

Then,  the  courtesy  shown  him  by  the  other  having 
been  paid  in  kind,  the  gentleman  from  Angoumois 
picked  up  his  tankard  and  glass,  in  readiness  to  return 
to  his  own  place. 

“Oh,  monsieur,”  said  the  Gascon,  “this  would  be 
interrupting  our  acquaintance  too  soon  ! Pray  do  me  the 
favor  to  finish  your  pot  of  wine  at  this  table.” 

“ I was  afraid  of  causing  you  inconvenience,  mon- 
sieur,” returned  the  Huguenot,  politely  but  coldly. 

“ Causing  me  inconvenience  ? Never ! Besides, 
monsieur,  in  my  opinion  the  best  and  most  perfect 
friendships  begin  at  the  table.  A pot  of  wine  rarely 
yields  less  than  three  glassfuls,  does  it  ? ” 

“Assuredly,  monsieur,  very  rarely,”  replied  the 
Huguenot,  visibly  at  a loss  to  know  what  his  inter- 
locutor meant. 

“ Well,  let  us  propose  a toast  for  each  glass.  Do  you 
agree  to  a health  for  each  ? ” 
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“A  health  for  each,  monsieur.” 

“ When  two  persons  join  heartily  in  drinking  the 
health  of  three  men,  it  is  because  they  have  similar  dis- 
positions, opinions,  and  principles.” 

“ There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  monsieur.” 

“Some  truth!  some  truth  in  it,  you  say,  — par  le 
sang-Diou  ! monsieur,  it  is  truth  unalloyed.” 

Then,  with  his  most  pleasing  smile,  he  continued, — 

“To  begin  our  acquaintance,  monsieur,  and  to 
expose  the  similarity  of  our  views,  permit  me,  then,  as 
the  first  toast,  to  propose  the  illustrious  Constable  de 
Montmorency.” 

The  gentleman,  who  had  already  confidently  raised 
his  glass  with  brightening  countenance,  became  grave, 
and  replaced  it  on  the  table. 

“You  must  pardon  me,  monsieur,”  said  he;  “but 
with  respect  to  that  man,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
oblige  you.  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  is  my  personal 
enemy.  ” 

“ Your  personal  enemy  ? ” 

“ As  much  as  a man  in  his  position  can  be  such  to  a 
man  in  mine;  as  much  as  the  great  can  be  the  enemy  of 
the  lowly.” 

“Your  personal  enemy!  In  that  case,  from  this 
hour  he  becomes  mine,  and  all  the  more  that  I do  not 
know  him  at  all,  and  have  no  deep-seated  affection  for 
him.  He  has  a bad  reputation;  he  is  miserly,  over- 
bearing, dissolute;  gets  beaten  like  a ninny  and  caught 
like  a fool.  How  in  the  devil’s  name,  then,  did  I come 
by  the  idea  of  offering  you  such  a toast?  Allow  me, 
now,  to  make  amends  by  proposing  another, — To  the 
illustrious  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre ! ” 

“ Faith  ! you  are  farther  astray  than  before,  captain,” 
answered  the  Huguenot,  with  the  same  pantomime  at 
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mention  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  as  at  the  name 
of  the  constable.  “ I cannot  drink  the  health  of  a man 
whom  I do  not  esteem,  — a man  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing for  advancement  or  money,  a man  who  would  sell 
his  wife  or  his  daughter  as  he  has  sold  his  conscience, 
if  he  were  paid  the  same  price.” 

“ Oh,  cap  de  Dioa  ! what  is  that  you  say  ? ” cried  the 
Gascon.  “ What!  was  I about  to  drink  the  health  of 
such  a man  ? Where  the  devil  are  your  wits,  captain  ? ” 
he  continued,  reprimanding  himself.  “Ah!  my  friend, 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  the  esteem  of  honest  men,  you 
must  make  no  more  such  blunders.” 

Then,  shifting  his  audience,  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  Huguenot,  he  said,  — 

“ Monsieur,  henceforth  I hold  the  Marechal  de  Saint 
Andre  in  the  same  contempt  that  you  yourself  entertain 
for  him.  And  now,  not  willing  to  leave  the  impression 
of  my  mistake  on  your  mind,  I will  propose  a third 
health,  with  which,  I hope,  you  will  have  no  fault  to 
find.  ” 

“ Whose,  captain?  ” 

“ The  health  of  the  illustrious  Francois  de  Lorraine , 
Due  de  Guise  ! to  the  defender  of  Metz!  to  the  con- 
queror of  Calais!  to  the  avenger  of  Saint  Quentin  and 
of  Gravelines!  to  the  repairer  of  the  blunders  of  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  Marechal  de  Saint 
Andre!  — Ah!  ” 

“ Captain,”  said  the  young  man,  growing  pale,  “you 
are  unlucky,  for  I have  made  a vow.” 

“ What  is  it,  monsieur  ? Be  assured  that,  if  I can  be 
of  assistance  in  its  fulfilment  — ” 

“ I have  sworn  that  the  man  whose  health  you  propose 
shall  die  only  by  my  hand.” 

“ Pecaire  ! ” exclaimed  the  Gascon. 
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The  Huguenot  moved  as  if  to  rise. 

“ Why!  ” cried  the  Gascon.  “What  are  you  about 
now,  monsieur*?  ” 

“ Monsieur,  ” answered  the  Huguenot,  “ the  trial  is 
ended;  the  three  toasts  have  been  proposed,  and,  as  we 
do  not  seem  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  men, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  matters  would  he  much  worse 
were  we  to  touch  upon  their  principles.” 

“ Hail!  grand  double  et  triple  Diou  vivant ! it  shall 
not  be  said  that  congenial  souls  have  fallen  out  over 
men  they  did  not  know;  for  I know  neither  the  Due  de 
Guise  nor  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  nor  do  I know 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency;  let  us  assume,  then, 
that  I have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  propose  the  healths 
of  the  three  great  devils, — Satan,  Lucifer,  and  Ash- 
taroth;  you  cause  me  to  see,  at  the  third  toast,  that  I 
am  risking  my  soul,  and  I promptly  withdraw  them. 
Here  I am,  then,  at  the  point  whence  I started,  and, 
as  our  glasses  are  full,  we  will,  if  you  please,  drink 
them  to  our  respective  healths.  God  give  you  long 
and  prosperous  days,  monsieur!  I speak  from  the  very 
depths  of  my  heart.” 

66  The  desire  is  too  courteous  not  to  be  reciprocated, 
captain.  ” 

And  this  time  the  Angoumois  emptied  his  glass,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  captain,  who  had  already 
drained  his  own. 

“Well,  that  matter  is  settled,”  declared  the  Gascon, 
smacking  his  lips,  “ and  we  are  getting  on  famously ; 
and  so,  henceforth,  monsieur,  you  can  dispose  of  me  as 
of  your  most  devoted  friend.  ” 

“I  place  myself  equally  at  your  disposal,  captain,” 
responded  the  Huguenot,  with  his  usual  courtesy. 

“As  for  me,”  continued  the  Gascon,  “I  will  add. 
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monsieur,  that  I await  but  the  opportunity  to  do  you  a 
service. ” 

“ And  I,  for  you,”  responded  the  Angoumois. 

“ Sincerely,  monsieur?  ” » 

“ Sincerely,  captain.” 

“Well,  then,  the  occasion  you  seek  for  doing  me  a 
favor  is,  I think,  at  hand.” 

“ Is  it  possible  that  I am  to  have  this  happiness  ? ” 

“ Yes, per  la  crux  JDiou  ! either  I very  much  mistake, 
or  you  hold  it  in  your  hand.” 

“ Speak,  then.” 

“This  it  is:  I have  come  from  Gascony;  I have  left 
the  chateau  of  my  ancestors,  where  I was  visibly  fat- 
tening to  an  alarming  degree;  my  barber  recommended 
exercise,  and  I have  come  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  myself  to  some  salutary  exercise.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  I have  chosen  the  military  career. 
Do  you  not  know  in  Angoumois  of  some  good  place 
which  a Gascon  captain  could  fill, — providing  they  give 
him  no  old  women  to  amuse  or  new  boots  to  break  in  ? 
I venture  to  flatter  myself,  monsieur,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  I shall  properly  fulfill  the  duties  with  which  I 
am  intrusted.” 

“I  wish  I knew  of  such  a place,  captain,”  replied 
the  Angoumois;  “unfortunately  I left  my  country  very 
young,  and  I know  no  one  there.” 

“ Par  les  entrailles  du  saint-pere  ! monsieur,  that  is 
quite  unfortunate;  but,  while  I think  of  it,  my  dear 
monsieur,  may  you  not  know  of  some  little  place  in 
another  province , — I have  not  absolutely  set  my  heart 
on  Angoumois,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  a fever  district, — 
or,  indeed,  of  some  virtuous  lord  of  noble  race  to  whom 
you  could  recommend  me  ? Should  he  not  be  quite  vir- 
tuous, I would  still  make  shift  with  him,  providing 
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God  had  endowed  him  with  as  much  valor  as  he  had 
denied  him  virtue.” 

“I  regret  exceedingly,  captain,  to  be  unable  to  serve 
in  any  way  a man  so  easily  suited;  but  I am  a poor 
gentleman  like  you,  and  had  I a brother,  I could  not 
keep  him  alive  from  my  surplus  of  either  purse  or 
credit.  ” 

“By  the  holy  thief!  ” cried  the  Gascon,  “decidedly, 
it  is  very  unfortunate;  but,  as  your  will  is  good,  my 
dear  monsieur,”  he  continued,  rising  and  fastening  his 
sword-buckle,  “ I am,  on  my  honor,  under  the  same  obli- 
gation to  you.  ” 

And  he  saluted  the  Huguenot,  who  returned  the 
salute,  took  up  his  glass  and  pot  of  wine,  and  went  back 
to  his  former  seat. 

Now  the  arrival  of  the  coach  produced  a different 
effect  on  each  of  the  actors  introduced  in  this  scene. 

As  we  have  said,  the  gentleman  from  Angoumois 
resumed  his  former  place,  which  permitted  him  to  turn 
his  back  to  the  door.  The  Gascon  captain  remained 
standing,  as  befitted  a younger  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
illustrious  personages  announced  by  the  page;  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  wife  hastened  to  the  door  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  travellers  whom  good  luck 
was  bringing  them. 

The  page,  who,  to  keep  his  attire  from  contact  with 
the  mud,  was  standing  erect  on  the  footboard  of  the 
coachman’s  seat,  leaped  to  the  ground  and  opened  the 
door.  A man  of  about  forty  years,  haughty  of  mien, 
descended  first. 

It  was  Franqois  de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise.  He 
wore  the  white  scarf  with  fringe  and  fleurs-de-lis  of 
gold,  the  insignia  of  his  rank  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  king’s  army.  His  hair  was  cut  short  and  straight 
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across.  He  wore  a black  velvet  toque  with  white  plumes, 
in  the  style  of  that  period;  a doublet  of  pearl -gray  and 
silver,  which  were  his  favorite  colors;  hose  and  velvet 
mantle  of  scarlet;  and  long  boots,  which,  as  occasion 
demanded,  could  be  drawn  up  to  the  thigh  or  turned 
down  below  the  knee. 

“Why,  this  is  a veritable  deluge,”  said  he,  as  he 
gained  a footing  among  the  puddles  of  water  that  tesse- 
lated  the  space  before  the  door  of  the  inn. 

Then,  turning  to  the  coach  and  leaning  over  into  the 
interior,  he  continued, — 

“ Look  here,  dear  Charlotte,  you  cannot  set  your  pretty 
little  feet  into  this  villainous  mud.” 

“ What  is  to  be  done,  then  ? ” demanded  a small  voice, 
sweet  and  flute-like. 

“My  dear  marechal,”  pursued  the  duke,  “will  you 
permit  me  to  take  your  daughter  in  my  arms  ? It  will 
rejuvenate  me  by  fourteen  years;  for,  fourteen  years  ago 
this  very  day,  my  lovely  goddaughter,  I lifted  you 
thus  from  your  cradle.  Come,  fair  dove,”  he  continued, 
“ come  out  of  your  ark.  ” 

And,  taking  the  girl  in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  at 
three  strides  into  the  interior  of  the  great  hall. 

The  title  of  dove,  bestowed  by  the  gallant  Due  de 
Guise  upon  his  goddaughter,  of  whom  there  was  ques- 
tion of  making  his  daughter-in-law,  was  not  misplaced. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  find  a dove  whiter, 
daintier,  more  alluring  than  the  one  which  the  duke 
bore  in  his  arms  and  deposited  on  the  damp  flags  of  the 
inn. 

The  third  person  who  descended,  or,  rather,  who  at- 
tempted to  descend  from  the  coach,  was  the  Marechal  de 
Saint  Andre.  He  called  his  page;  but  although  the 
latter  was  only  three  steps  distant,  he  did  not  hear. 
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True  page  that  he  was,  his  eyes  were  fondly  fixed  on  his 
master’s  daughter. 

“ Jacques  ! Jacques  ! ” reiterated  the  marechal. 
“Where  are  you?  Ah!  you  little  rascal,  will  you  come 
here  ? ” 

“Here  I am!  ” cried  the  young  page,  speedily  facing 
about.  “ Here  I am,  Monsieur  le  Marechal!  ” 

“Morbleu!”  exclaimed  the  latter.  “I  see,  indeed, 
that  you  are  there ; but  there  is  not  where  you  ought  to 
be,  clown!  but  here,  here,  at  the  foot  of  these  steps. 
You  know  very  well  how  helpless  I am,  just  at  pres- 
ent, you  little  knave  ! Ate!  ouf!  tonnerre  ! ” 

“Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  said  the  confused 
page,  presenting  his  shoulder  to  his  master. 

“Lean  on  me,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  said  the  duke, 
as  he  offered  his  arm  to  the  gouty  man. 

The  marechal  availed  himself  of  the  offer,  and  with 
the  aid  of  this  double  support  he,  in  turn,  made  his 
entrance  into  the  inn. 

He  was  at  that  time  a man  of  fifty  years,  ruddy  of 
cheek  and  florid  of  complexion,  although  somewhat 
pale,  for  the  time  being,  on  account  of  his  indisposi- 
tion; he  had  a red  beard,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  and 
one  felt  at  first  sight  that  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
the  period  of  which  we  write  the  Marechal  de  Saint 
Andre  must  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  cavaliers 
of  his  day. 

He  sat  down  with  some  difficulty  in  a kind  of  wicker 
armchair  that  seemed  to  have  been  placed  for  him  at  a 
corner  of  the  fireplace;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  corner 
opposite  the  one  occupied  by  the  captain  from  Gascony 
and  the  gentleman  from  Angoumois.  For  Mademoiselle 
Charlotte  de  Saint  Andre,  the  duke  placed  the  straw- 
bottomed  chair,  astride  of  which  we  saw  the  inn-keeper 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and,  estab- 
lishing himself  on  a tabouret,  he  ordered  the  landlord  to 
make  a big  fire  in  the  fireplace;  for,  notwithstanding  it 
was  midsummer,  the  dampness  was  such  that  the  fire 
became  a very  needful  accessory. 

Just  then  the  rain  so  increased,  and  fell  in  such  tor- 
rents, that  the  water  began  to  drive  in  at  the  open  door 
as  if  through  a breach  in  a dike  or  by  a sluice  that  some 
one  had  forgotten  to  shut. 

“ Holcl,  landlord,”  cried  the  marechal;  “shut  your 
door  there ! would  you  drown  us  alive  i ” 

The  inn-keeper  handed  his  wife  the  fagot  he  was 
carrying,  leaving  to  her,  as  to  a modern  vestal,  the 
task  of  lighting  the  fire,  and  ran  to  the  door  to 
execute  the  marechal’s  order.  But  just  as  he  was 

exerting  all  his  strength  to  swing  the  great  barrier 
on  its  hinges  a horse’s  quick  galop  was  heard  along  the 
road. 

Consequently  the  worthy  man  paused,  fearing  lest, 
should  the  door  of  the  hostel  be  closed,  the  traveller 
might  think  it  either  full  or  deserted,  and,  on  the  one 
or  the  other  supposition,  pass  by. 

“Pardon,  monseigneur,”  said  he,  thrusting  his  head 
through  the  gap  of  the  door,  “ but  I think  a traveller  is 
stopping.” 

In  fact,  a horseman  halted  before  the  inn,  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  tossed  the  bridle  to  the  landlord, 
saying,  — 

“ Take  this  animal  to  the  stable,  and  spare  neither 
bran  nor  oats.” 

And  quickly  entering  the  inn,  where  the  fire  was  not 
yet  lighted,  he  shook  his  hat,  which  was  dripping  with 
rain,  without  heeding  that  he  was  deluging  every  per- 
son in  the  room  with  streams  of  water. 
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The  first  victim  of  this  shower  was  the  Due  de  Guise, 
who,  quickly  rising,  made  a single  leap  for  the  stranger, 
crying,  — 

“ Hey!  monsieur  fool,  can’t  you  pay  attention  to  what 
you  are  doing  h ” 

At  this  apostrophe  the  new-comer  turned  around,  and, 
as  he  turned,  with  a movement  swift  as  thought  he 
had  his  sword  in  hand.  Doubtless  Monsieur  de  Guise 
would  have  paid  dearly  for  the  words  with  which  he  had 
greeted  the  stranger,  had  he  not  recoiled,  rather  at  sight 
of  the  face  than  of  the  sword. 

“ What!  prince,  is  it  you?  ” said  he. 

The  person  whom  the  Due  de  Guise  addressed  as 
prince  had  only  to  glance  at  the  illustrious  leader  from 
Lorraine  to  recognize  him  in  turn. 

"Why,  yes,  my  very  self,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  re- 
turned he,  almost  as  much  astonished  to  find  the  other 
installed  in  that  paltry  inn  as  the  latter  was  astonished 
at  seeing  him  there. 

"Admit,  prince,  that  the  storm  must  indeed  be  a 
blinding  one,  since  I could  mistake  Your  Highness  for 
a student  from  the  Landi.” 

Then,  bowing,  he  added,  — 

“ I tender  Your  Highness  a most  sincere  apology.” 

“Really,  there  is  no  occasion,  due,”  said  the  last 
arrival,  with  an  air  of  grace  and  superiority  habitual  to 
him.  “ And  by  what  chance  do  I find  you  here , whom 
I thought  at  your  estate  of  Nanteuil  ? ” 

“ I have,  in  fact,  just  come  from  there,  prince.” 

“ By  way  of  Saint  Denis  ? ” 

“We  turned  out  of  our  way  at  Gonesse  for  a passing 
glance  at  the  Fete  du  Landi.” 

“ You,  due  ? It  might  answer  for  me,  whose  frivolity 
has  become  proverbial,  thanks  to  my  friends.  But  the 
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serious,  the  stern  Due  de  Guise  going  out  of  his  way  to 
see  a student’s  fete  — ” 

“ The  proposition  was  not  mine,  prince.  I was 
accompanying  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  when  his 
daughter,  my  goddaughter  Charlotte,  who  is  rather 
capricious,  desired  to  see  what  the  celebrated  Fete  du 
Landi  was  like,  and,  on  being  overtaken  by  the  rain, 
we  sought  shelter  here.  ” 

“ Then  the  marechal  is  with  you  ? ” inquired  the 
prince. 

“ He  is  there,”  said  the  duke,  stepping  aside  and  dis- 
closing to  view  the  two  people  whom  the  prince  had 
indeed  seen  outlined  in  the  half-light,  but  whose  faces, 
by  reason  of  the  obscurity,  he  had  not  distinguished. 

With  an  effort  the  marechal  arose,  supporting  himself 
by  his  chair. 

“Marechal,”  said  the  prince,  advancing  toward  him, 
“pardon  me  for  not  having  recognized  you;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  this  room  is  as  dark  as  a cellar, 
or,  rather,  that  this  cellar  is  as  dark  as  a dungeon,  I am 
so  blinded  by  the  rain  that,  like  Monsieur  le  Due,  I 
should  be  capable  of  confounding  a gentleman  with  a 
clown.  Happily,  mademoiselle,”  continued  the  prince, 
— turning  to  the  young  girl  and  regarding  her  with  admi- 
ration, — “ happily,  my  sight  is  gradually  returning,  and 
I pity,  with  all  my  heart,  the  blind,  who  are  deprived 
of  the  power  of  contemplating  a face  like  yours.” 

This  bold  compliment  caused  a blush  to  overspread 
the  girl’s  cheeks.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  look  at  the 
one  who  had  just  addressed  to  her  the  first  flattery,  per- 
haps, that  she  ever  received;  but  she  lowered  them  as 
quick]  y,  dazzled  by  the  lightnings  flashed  from  those  of 
the  prince. 

What  her  impression  was  we  do  not  know;  but  cer- 
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tainly  it  must  have  been  very  agreeable  and  full  of 
charm,  since  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a young 
girl  of  fourteen  to  find  a more  bewitching  countenance 
than  that  of  this  cavalier  of  twenty -nine  years,  who  was 
called  prince,  and  styled  Your  Highness. 

He  was,  indeed,  an  accomplished  cavalier,  this 
Louis  I.  of  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde. 

Born  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1530,  he  was,  as  we 
have  said,  just  entering  upon  his  thirtieth  year  at  the 
time  when  our  story  begins. 

He  was  short  rather  than  tall,  but  of  a wonderfully 
shapely  figure.  His  auburn  hair,  cut  short,  shaded  the 
lustrous  brow  on  which  a phrenologist  of  our  time  would 
have  discovered  all  the  bumps  of  superior  intellect. 
His  eyes,  of  a lapis-lazuli  blue,  were  unspeakably  soft 
and  tender,  and  had  not  heavy  eyebrows  somewhat 
hardened  the  expression  of  a face  which  was  still  further 
softened  by  a fair  beard,  one  might  have  taken  the 
prince  for  a comely  schoolboy,  fresh  from  his  mother’s 
knee.  And  yet  there  were  times  when  the  beautiful  eyes, 
limpid  as  the  azure  heavens,  burned  with  fierce  energy ; 
the  wits  of  the  day  compared  them  to  waters  that  were 
inviting  pools  when  lighted  by  the  sun,  forbidding 
whirlpools  when  troubled  by  storms.  In  a word,  his 
face  betrayed  his  ruling  passions, — valor  and  love, 
both  pushed  to  the  extreme. 

By  this  time,  thanks  to  the  closed  door  and  the  fire 
blazing  in  the  chimney-place,  the  hall  of  the  inn  was 
aglow  with  fantastic  beams,  shedding  divers  and  fanciful 
lights  over  the  two  groups  occupying  the  corners,  the 
one  at  the  right  and  the  other  at  the  left;  moreover, 
the  tongues  of  flame  that  shot  up  the  flue  from  time  to 
time  sent  bluish  lights  flickering  across  the  faces,  giving 
to  the  youngest  and  most  alive  the  aspect  of  beings  from 
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another  world.  This  impression  was  so  vivid  that  it 
even  gained  upon  the  inn-keeper,  who,  discovering  that 
although  it  was  barely  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
night  had  already  fallen,  lighted  a lamp,  which  he 
placed  on  the  mantel  above  the  group  composed  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  the  Due  de  Guise,  the  Marechal  de 
Saint  Andre  and  his  daughter. 

Instead  of  abating,  the  rain  redoubled;  no  one,  there- 
fore, could  think  of  departing.  The  rain  was  reinforced 
by  a wind  which  came  from  the  river  in  such  terrible 
gusts  that  the  window-shutters  slammed  against  the  wall 
and  the  inn  itself  shook  from  ridge  to  foundation.  Had 
the  coach  been  on  the  road,  it  would,  beyond  doubt, 
have  been  carried  away,  horses  and  all,  by  the  tempest. 
The  travellers  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain  at  the  inn 
as  long  as  this  dreadful  hurricane  raged. 

Suddenly,  at  the  very  height  of  this  terrible  tumult 
of  the  elements, — the  rain  beating  overhead,  the 
shutters  pounding  the  wall,  the  tiles  wrenched  from 
the  roof  and  crashing  on  the  ground,  — a knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  a moaning  voice  entreated,  in 
accents  that  grew  fainter  with  each  breath, — 

“ Open  ! open  I In  the  name  of  Our  Lord , open  ! ” 
Hearing  the  knock,  the  landlord  rushed  to  open  the 
door,  thinking  it  the  arrival  of  a new  guest;  but  recog- 
nizing the  voice  he  stopped  midway  of  the  room,  and, 
shaking  his  head,  called  out,  — 

“ You  are  at  the  wrong  door,  old  hag.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  you  to  knock  if  you  expect  a door  to  be 
opened.” 

“ Open,  master  landlord,”  repeated  the  plaintive 
voice ; “ surely  it  is  a sin  to  leave  an  old  woman  out- 
side in  such  weather  as  this.” 

“ Turn  your  broom-handle  another  way,  consort  of 
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the  devil  ! ” returned  the  inn-keeper,  through  the  door; 
“ here  is  company  too  noble  for  you.” 

“ But  why ,”  demanded  the  prince , shocked  at  the 
callousness  of  his  host,  — “ why  do  you  not  open  the 
door  to  the  poor  woman  ? ” 

“Because  she  is  a witch,  Your  Highness, — the 
Witch  of  Andilly,  — a miserable  old  woman  who  ought 
to  be  burned,  as  an  example,  in  the  middle  of  the  Plain 
of  Saint  Denis,  whose  head  runs  on  nothing  but  mis- 
chief, and  whose  predictions  are  always  of  thunder  and 
hail.  I am  sure  she  is  taking  revenge  on  some  poor 
peasant,  and  that  she  is  the  cause  of  this  beastly 
weather.  ” 

“ Witch  or  not,”  said  the  prince,  “ come,  now,  let  her 
in.  No  human  being  must  be  kept  at  the  door  in  such 
a storm.” 

“ Since  Your  Highness  desires  it,”  yielded  the  host, 
“I  will  let  the  old  heretic  in;  but  I trust  Your  High- 
ness may  not  repent  it;  for  she  brings  bad  luck  when- 
ever she  goes.  ” 

Impelled  to  obey,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  the  inn- 
keeper unfastened  the  door;  and  there  entered,  or,  rather, 
fell  forward,  an  old  woman  with  thin,  gray,  flowing 
locks,  clad  in  a red  woollen  gown  all  in  tatters,  and  a 
mantle  as  ragged,  that  came  almost  to  her  heels. 

The  Prince  de  Conde,  true  prince  that  he  was,  ad- 
vanced for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  old  woman  to 
rise,  for  he  had  the  best  heart  in  the  world.  But  the 
inn-keeper  interfered,  and  said,  as  he  set  the  old  woman 
on  her  feet,  — 

“Thank  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Conde,  gammer;  but 
for  him,  you  can  be  very  sure  that,  for  the  good  of  the 
neighborhood,  I should  have  left  you  to  die  at  the 
door.” 
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The  witch,  without  asking  which  was  the  prince,  went 
directly  to  him,  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed  the  hem 
of  his  mantle.  The  prince  cast  a compassionate  glance 
upon  the  poor  creature. 

“ Landlord,”  said  he,  “ a pot  of  your  best  wine  for 
this  poor  goodwife.  Go  and  drink  a little,  dame,” 
continued  he;  “it  will  warm  you.” 

The  old  creature  went  and  took  a seat  at  one  of  the 
tables  in  the  depths  of  the  hall ; she  thus  found  herself 
facing  the  entrance,  having  at  her  right  the  princes,  the 
Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  and  his  daughter;  at  her  left, 
the  Gascon  captain,  the  gentleman  from  Angoumois,  and 
the  page. 

The  gentleman  from  Angoumois  had  again  fallen  into 
a profound  revery.  The  youthful  page  was  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  charms  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre.  The  Gascon  captain  alone  had  all  his  wits 
about  him;  he  thought  that,  were  the  old  woman  but 
one-tenth  the  sorceress  the  landlord  pretended,  here 
would  be  a light,  at  least,  to  guide  his  steps  in  search 
of  the  position  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  gentleman 
from  Angoumois  and  the  young  page,  but  of  which  they 
could  give  him  no  information. 

Striding  over  his  bench,  therefore,  he  went  and  sta- 
tioned himself  in  front  of  the  sorceress,  who  was  just 
drinking,  with  marked  satisfaction,  her  first  glass  of 
wine,  and,  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  his  left  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  sword-hilt,  his  head  inclined  over  his  breast, 
fixing  on  the  old  woman  a glance  expressive  at  once  of 
shrewdness  and  of  determination,  he  said,  — 

“ Look  here,  witch  ! can  you  really  read  the  future  ? ” 
“By  the  help  of  God,  messire,  yes,  sometimes.” 

“ Can  you  cast  my  horoscope  ? ” 

“ I will  try,  if  it  is  your  desire.” 
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“ Well,  it  is  my  desire.” 

“ Then  I am  at  your  bidding.  ” 

“ See ! there  is  my  hand ; for  you  gypsies  read  the 
hand,  do  you  not?  ” 

“ Yes.” 

The  sorceress  took  in  her  skinny  black  hands  one  of 
the  captain’s,  almost  as  lean  and  black  as  her  own. 

“ What  would  you  have  me  tell  you  first  ? ” demanded 
she. 

“ Tell  me  first  whether  I shall  be  successful.” 

The  witch  scanned  long  the  Gascon’s  palm. 

The  latter,  impatient  that  the  witch  did  not  speak 
out,  tossed  his  head  as  he  demanded,  with  a sceptical 
air,  — 

“ How  the  deuce  can  you  tell  by  a man’s  hand  whether 
he  will  be  successful  ? ” 

“ Oh,  very  easily,  messire  ! only,  that  is  my  secret.” 

“ Tell  us  your  secret.” 

“If  I should  tell  you,  captain,”  returned  the  witch, 
“ it  would  no  longer  be  my  secret,  but  yours.  ” 

“ You  are  right;  keep  it,  but  make  haste  ! You  tickle 
my  hand,  gypsy,  and  I do  not  like  old  women  to  tickle 
my  hand.” 

“ You  will  be  successful,  captain.” 

“ Truly,  witch?” 

“ Upon  the  cross  ! ” 

“ Oh,  cap  de  Diou  ! it  is  good  news.  And  do  you 
think  success  will  come  soon  ? ” 

“ In  a few  years.  ” 

u Diablef  I would  rather  it  were  sooner;  in  a few 
days,  for  example.” 

“ I am  able  to  tell  the  result  of  events , but  not  to 
hasten  their  march.” 

“ And  will  it  cause  me  much  trouble  ? ” 
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44  No;  but  it  will  cost  others  much.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ I mean  that  you  are  ambitious,  captain.” 

“ Ah  ! per  la  crux  Diou  l you  speak  the  truth,  gypsy.” 
“ To  reach  your  end,  all  roads  will  seem  right  to 
you.” 

“ Yes;  only  put  me  in  the  one  I must  follow,  and  you 
shall  see.” 

“ Oh,  you  will  take  it  of  your  own  accord,  full  of 
horrors  though  it  be.” 

“ And  what  shall  I come  to,  tell  me,  by  following 
this  dreadful  road  ? ” 

“ You  will  come  to  be  an  assassin,  captain.” 

" Sang  du  Christ  / ” cried  the  Gascon ; “ you  are  but 
an  old  hag,  and  you  can  go  and  tell  fortunes  for  those 
who  are  stupid  enough  to  believe  in  them.” 

And  casting  at  the  old  woman  an  indignant  look  he 
turned  away,  and  sat  down,  grumbling,  — 

“ Assassin  ! assassin  ! I ! Be  assured  of  one  thing, 
witch,  it  would  have  to  be  for  a very  large  sum  ! ” 

“ Jacques,”  then  said  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre, 
who  had  observed  the  captain’s  proceedings,  and  who, 
her  ears  strained  with  the  curiosity  of  fourteen  years, 
had  not  lost  a word  of  the  dialogue  between  the  witch 
and  the  Gascon,  — “Jacques,”  — addressing  herself  to 
the  page,  — “go,  now,  and  have  your  fortune  told;  it 
will  amuse  me.” 

The  young  man,  addressed  for  the  second  time  as 
Jacques,  and  who  was  no  other  than  the  page,  arose 
without  a word,  and  with  the  willing  air  of  unques- 
tioning obedience  approached  the  sorceress. 

“ Here  is  my  hand,  good  woman,”  said  he.  “ Will  you 
tell  my  fortune  as  you  have  just  told  the  captain’s?  ” 

“ Very  willingly,  my  handsome  lad,”  said  she. 
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And  taking  the  hand,  white  as  a woman’s,  that  the 
young  man  presented,  she  shook  her  head. 

“ Well,  dame,”  inquired  the  page,“  do  you  find  noth- 
ing good  in  that  hand?  ” 

“ You  will  be  unhappy.” 

“ Ah!  poor  Jacques,”  half  in  raillery,  half  in  soli- 
citude, exclaimed  the  fair  girl  who  had  evoked  the 
prophecy. 

The  youth  smiled  sadly,  and  murmured, — . 

“ Not  4 will  he,’  — I am  so.” 

“ Love  will  cause  all  your  misfortunes,”  pursued  the 
old  woman. 

44  Shall  I die  young,  at  least  ? ” continued  the  page. 

“ Alas  ! yes,  poor  child,  — at  twenty -four. ” 

“ So  much  the  better.” 

“Why,  Jacques!  4 so  much  the  better’?  What  are 
you  saying  ? ” 

44  Since  I must  be  unhappy,  what  is  the  use  of 
living  ? ” returned  the  youth.  44  But  I shall  at  least 
die  on  the  battlefield  ? ;; 

44  No.” 

“ In  my  bed  ? ” 

44  No.” 

44  By  accident  ? ” 

44  No.” 

44  How,  then,  shall  I die,  dame?  n 
44  I cannot  say  just  how  you  will  die;  but  I can  tell 
the  cause  of  your  death.” 

44  And  the  cause  ? ” 

The  old  woman  lowered  her  voice. 

44  You  will  be  an  assassin!  ” she  said. 

The  young  man  became  as  pale  as  if  the  predicted 
event  were  already  at  hand,  and  with  bowed  head  he 
regained  his  seat,  saying, — 
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“ Thanks,  dame;  what  is  to  be  will  he!  ” 

“Well,”  inquired  the  captain  of  the  page,  “what 
did  that  infernal  old  woman  have  to  say,  my  young 
spark  ? ” 

“Nothing  that  I can  repeat,  captain,”  replied  the 
latter.  The  captain  turned  to  the  Angoumois. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “are  not  you,  too, 
curious  to  try  your  fate?  Come,  true  or  false,  good  or 
had,  fortune-telling  serves  at  least  to  while  away  the 
time.  ” 

“Pardon  me,”  answered  the  gentleman,  who  appeared 
to  start  suddenly  from  his  re  very;  “I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  a subject  of  great  importance  about  which  to 
consult  this  woman.”  And,  rising,  he  advanced  to  the 
witch  with  the  directness  of  movement  that  denotes  in 
its  possessor  strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

“Magician,”  said  he,  in  solemn  tones,  extending  a 
nervous  hand,  “ shall  I succeed  in  my  undertaking?  ” 

The  gypsy  took  the  proffered  hand;  hut  after  look- 
ing at  it  a second  time  she  dropped  it  with  a look  of 
terror. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  she,  “ you  will  succeed,  to  your  own 
destruction ! ” 

“ But  I shall  succeed  ? ” 

“ At  what  cost,  Jesus  Dieu  ! ” 

“ At  the  cost  of  my  enemy’s  life;  is  it  not  so?  * 

“Yes.” 

“ What  matters  it  to  me,  then  ? ” 

And  the  gentleman  returned  to  his  seat,  darting  at  the 
Due  de  Guise  a glance  of  unspeakable  hatred. 

“ Strange!  strange!  strange!  ” muttered  the  old  crone, 
— “ assassins,  all  three  ! ” 

And  she  regarded  with  horror  the  group  composed  of 
the  Gascon  captain,  the  Angoumois  gentleman,  and  the 
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youthful  page.  This  exhibition  of  chiromancy  had 
been  attentively  followed  by  the  eyes  of  the  noble  guests 
who  occupied  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  We  say 
by  the  eyes,  because,  not  being  able  to  hear  all,  they 
had  at  least  been  able  to  see  all. 

Now,  however  little  we  may  believe  in  sorcerers,  we 
are  always  curious  to  test  the  occult  science  called  magic, 
whether  it  predicts  for  us  a thousand  blessings,  and  our 
verdict  is  in  its  favor,  or  foretells  a thousand  misfor- 
tunes, and  we  accuse  it  of  lying.  For  the  same  reason, 
doubtless,  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  was  impelled  to 
question  the  old  woman. 

“I  have  but  little  faith  in  all  this  foolishness, ” said 
he ; “ but  I must  confess  that  in  my  infancy  a gypsy 
woman  foretold  what  would  happen  to  me  up  to  my 
fiftieth  year;  I am  fifty-five,  and  I should  not  be  loath 
to  have  another  one,  now,  predict  what  will  take  place 
till  the  day  of  my  death.  Advance,  then,  daughter  of 
Beelzebub,”  he  added,  addressing  the  old  woman. 

The  sorceress  arose  and  approached  the  group. 

“Here  is  my  hand,”  continued  the  marechal;  “ now, 
then,  speak,  and  speak  boldly  ! what  good  can  you  tell 
me?” 

“None,  Monsieur  le  Marechal.” 

“ None  ? Diable  ! it  is  no  great  matter;  and  bad  ? ” 

“ Do  not  ask,  Monsieur  le  Marechal.” 

“ Nonsense,  pai'bleu  ! I will  ask.  Come,  tell  me, 
what  do  you  see  in  my  palm  ? ” 

“An  abrupt  termination  of  the  life-line,  Monsieur 
le  Marechal.” 

“ Which  means  that  I have  not  long  to  live,  eh?  ” 
“Father!  ” murmured  the  girl,  entreating  him  by  a 
look  to  go  no  farther. 

“Nonsense,  Charlotte,”  said  the  marechal. 
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“ Hearken  to  that  beautiful  child,”  said  the  witch. 

“ Come,  gypsy,  proceed  ! Then  I shall  die  soon?  ” 

“ Yes,  Monsieur  le  Marechal.” 

“ Shall  I die  a violent  death  or  a natural  one  ? ” 

“ A violent  death.  You  will  die  on  the  battlefield, 
but  not  by  the  hand  of  an  honorable  enemy.” 

“ At  the  hand  of  a traitor,  then?  ” 

“ At  the  hand  of  a traitor.  ” 

“ That  is  — ? ” 

“ You  will  be  assassinated.” 

“ Dear  father!  ” murmured  the  girl,  with  a shudder, 
and  pressing  close  to  the  marechal. 

“ Have  you  any  faith  in  all  this  witchcraft  ? ” said 
the  latter,  kissing  her  forehead. 

“ No,  father,  and  yet  my  heart  throbs  in  my  breast  as 
if  the  predicted  misfortune  were  about  to  overtake  you.” 
“ Child!  ” said  the  marechal,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
“ come,  show  her  your  hand,  and  let  her  predictions  add 
as  many  days  to  your  life  as  they  cut  off  from  mine.” 
But  the  girl  obstinately  refused. 

“ I,  then,  will  set  you  an  example,  mademoiselle,” 
said  the  Due  de  Guise,  reaching  forth  his  palm  to  the 
soothsayer. 

Then,  with  a smile,  he  added, — - 
“ I give  you  due  warning,  gypsy,  that  my  horoscope 
has  already  been  cast  three  times,  and  three  times  it  has 
threatened  disaster;  for  the  honor  of  the  black  art,  do 
not  make  it  lie.” 

“ Monseigneur,”  said  the  old  woman,  having  examined 
the  duke’s  hand,  “ I do  not  know  what  others  have  said; 
but  this  is  what  I myself  predict.” 

“ Let  us  hear ! ” 

“ Like  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  you  will  be 
assassinated.  ” 
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“ It  was  nothing  less,”  rejoined  the  duke,  “ and  it  is 
not  to  be  avoided.  There,  take  that,  and  go  to  the 
devil ! ” 

And  he  tossed  the  witch  a piece  of  gold. 

" All  ga!  the  gypsy  must  be  warning  us  of  a massacre 
of  the  nobility!  I begin  to  repent  having  admitted 
her,  due;  however,  not  to  appear  to  be  the  only  one 
to  shirk  his  destiny,  i’  faith ! it  is  my  turn  next, 
dame!  ” 

“ Do  you,  then,  believe  in  witches,  prince?  ” inquired 
the  Due  de  Guise. 

“ Faith  ! due,  I have  seen  so  many  predictions  fail, 
so  many  horoscopes  fulfilled,  that  I will  say  with 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  6 What  know  I?  ’ Come,  good 
woman,  here  is  my  hand;  what  see  you  in  it?  Good 
or  ill,  tell  me  all.” 

“This  is  what  I see  in  your  hand,  monseigneur:  a 
life  full  of  love,  of  battles,  of  pleasures,  of  dangers, 
terminated  by  a bloody  death.” 

“ Shall  I , too,  be  assassinated  ? ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur.” 

“Like  Monsieur  le  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre, — - 
like  Monsieur  de  Guise  ? ” 

“ Like  them.” 

“ Whether  you  speak  truth  or  falsehood,  good  woman, 
since  you  have  announced  that  I shall  die  in  good  com- 
pany, take  this  for  your  trouble.” 

And  he  gave  her,  not  one  piece  of  gold,  as  the  Due 
de  Guise  had  done,  but  his  entire  wallet. 

“ Please  God,  monseigneur,”  said  the  crone,  as  she 
kissed  the  prince’s  hand,  “ that  the  poor  gypsy  may  be 
wrong,  and  her  prediction  unfulfilled!  ” 

“And  should  it  be  fulfilled,  good  woman,  in  spite 
of  your  desire  to  see  it  miscarry,  I promise  you,  there' 
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after,  to  believe  in  witches.  True,”  he  added,  smiling, 
“ it  would  be  a little  late.” 

There  followed  a moment  of  gloomy  silence,  during 
which  the  rain  was  heard  gently  falling. 

“ But,”  said  the  prince,  “ the  storm  has  abated.  I bid 
you  good  evening,  Monsieur  le  Marechal;  Monsieur 
3e  Due,  good  evening.  I am  due  at  the  Hotel  Coligny 
at  nine  o’clock;  I must  set  out.” 

“ What,  prince,  in  this  storm?  ” demanded  Charlotte. 

“ Mademoiselle,”  said  the  prince,  “ I thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  your  solicitude;  but,  since  I am  to  be 
assassinated,  I have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  lightning.” 

And  having  bowed  to  his  two  companions,  and  rested 
on  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  a look  that  compelled 
the  girl  to  lower  her  eyes,  the  sound  of  a horse’s  swift 
gallop  was  heard  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

“ Order  the  coach,  little  Jacques  ! ” said  the  marechal. 
“ If  the  prince  is  due  at  the  Hotel  Coligny  by  nine 
o’clock,  we  ourselves  are  due  at  the  Palais  des 
Tournelles  at  ten.” 

The  coach  came  up.  The  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre, 
his  daughter,  and  the  Due  de  Guise  took  their  seats. 

Let  them  follow  the  Prince  de  Conde  on  the  road  to 
Paris;  we  shall  there  meet  them  again  later. 

Let  us  merely  note  the  names  of  the  three  whom  the 
witch  foretold  were  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  names  of 
the  three  whom  she  predicted  were  to  be  assassins:  the 
Due  de  Guise,  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  the  Prince 
de  Conde;  Poltrot  de  Mere,  Baubigny  de  Mezieres, 
Montesquieu. 

It  was  undoubtedly  with  the  purpose  of  giving  each 
a warning,  which  to  each  alike  was  useless,  that  Provi- 
dence had  brought  together  these  six  men  at  the  Bed 
Horse  Inn. 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  PROGRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  MINARD. 

On  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  six  months  after  the 
Fete  du  Landi,  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  light  of  a setting  sun  as  beautiful  as  one  could 
wish  to  see  so  late  in  the  year,  there  rode  along  the 
middle  of  the  Vielle-Rue-du-Temple,  astride  upon  a 
mule  so  sorry  of  aspect  as  to  herald  its  owner’s  sordid 
avarice,  Maitre  Antoine  Minard,  one  of  the  parliamentary 
councillors. 

Maitre  Antoine  Minard,  toward  whom,  for  the  time 
being,  we  direct  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  was  a man  of 
sixty  years,  fat  and  chubby,  the  fair  locks  of  whose 
peruke  were  foppishly  tossed  to  the  breeze. 

Ordinarily,  his  countenance  must  have  expressed  su- 
preme beatitude.  Of  a certainty,  no  sorrow  had  ever 
clouded  that  polished  brow,  so  glossy  and  free  of 
wrinkles;  no  tear  had  left  its  furrow  beneath  those 
bulging  eyes.  In  short,  selfish  indifference  and  vulgar 
enjoyment  had  alone  spread  their  gloss  upon  the  ver- 
milion of  that  rubicund  face,  majestically  propped  by 
a triple  chin. 

But  on  that  day  the  countenance  of  President  Minard 
was  far  from  being  illumined  by  its  usual  halo;  for, 
although  he  was  not  more  than  four  hundred  paces  from 
his  house,  and  the  distance,  as  can  be  seen,  was  not 
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great,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  certain  of  reaching  it.  As 
a result,  his  face,  reflecting  the  inner  emotions  by 
which  it  was  agitated,  was  expressive  of  the  keenest 
anxiety. 

In  fact,  the  rabble  forming  the  worthy  president’s 
cortege  was  far  from  putting  him  into  a good  humor. 
From  his  starting  out,  he  had  been  followed  by  an 
immense  mob,  which  seemed  to  take  real  pleasure  in 
abusing  him;  every  brawler,  shrieker,  and  scold  in  the 
capital  of  this  truly  Christian  kingdom  appeared  to  have 
gathered  at  the  Place  du  Palais  for  the  purpose  of  escort- 
ing him  to  his  very  door. 

What,  then,  had  roused  the  ire  of  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens  against  the  worthy  Maitre  Minard  ] 

We  are  about  to  relate  the  cause  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Maitre  Minard  had  but  just  condemned  to  death  a 
man  who,  with  good  reason,  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  men  in  Paris,  his  own  colleague  in  parliament, 
his  brother  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  virtuous  councillor, 
Anne  Dubourg. 

What  crime  had  Dubourg  committed  ? That  of  Aris- 
tides, the  Athenian.  He  was  called  the  Just. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  the  trial,  which  had  lasted 
six  months,  and  had  just  ended  so  fatally  for  the  poor 
councillor. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1559,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  his  brother,  Francois  de  Guise, 
whom  the  French  clergy  had  appointed  as  God’s  proxies 
for  the  defense  and  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
Apostolic  and  Homan,  Henri  II.  had  issued  an  edict 
constraining  parliament  to  condemn  all  Lutherans  to 
death,  without  mercy  and  without  exception. 

Now,  a few  councillors  having,  in  spite  of  this  edict, 
released  a Huguenot  from  prison,  the  Due  de  Guise  and 
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the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Protestants,  per- 
suaded the  king  to  go,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  and  occupy 
his  throne  at  the  Augustine  convent,  where  the  court 
was  then  sitting,  the  Palais  having  been  taken  for  the 
wedding  festivities  of  King  Philippe  II.  and  Madame 
Elisabeth  and  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  and  Prince 
Emmanuel  Philibert. 

Three  or  four  times  a year  all  the  chambers  of  the 
courts  of  justice  united  together  and  were  called  the 
“ Grand  Chamber,”  and  this  assembly  was  called  mercn- 
riale  because  of  its  being  held,  by  preference,  on 
Wednesday. 

The  king  therefore  repaired  to  the  parliament  on 
the  day  of  the  mercariale , and  opened  the  session  by 
demanding  why  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  to  set  Protestants  at  liberty,  and  how  it  happened 
that  they  had  not  confirmed  the  edict  condemning  them 
to  death. 

Five  councillors  rose,  impelled  by  the  same  sentiment, 
and,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  Anne 
Dubourg  firmly  answered,  — 

“ Because  that  man  was  innocent,  and  because  to  liber- 
ate an  innocent  man,  although  a Huguenot,  is  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.” 

The  five  councillors  were  Dufaur,  La  Fumee,  De  Poix, 
De  la  Porte,  and  Anne,  or  Antoine,  Dubourg. 

It  was  Dubourg,  as  we  have  said,  who  had  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  answer.  Then  he  added,  — 

“ As  for  the  edict,  sire,  I cannot  advise  the  king  to 
have  it  ratified;  I beg,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  judg- 
ments it  contains  be  suspended  until  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  are  so  hastily  condemned  receive  mature  con- 
sideration and  be  debated  at  length  before  a council. 
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At  that  moment  President  Minard  interposed  and 
asked  for  a special  audience  with  the  king. 

“ He  was,”  say  the  “Memoirs  of  Conde,”  “ a crafty, 
wily,  sensuous,  ignorant  man,  hut  a great  leader  of  fac- 
tions and  intrigues.  Eager  to  do  anything  that  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  king  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Church 
of  Pome,  and  fearing  that  Hubourg’s  judgment  carried 
greater  weight  than  his  own  and  that  they  must  needs 
he  influenced  by  it,  he  therefore  gave  the  king  to  under- 
stand that  the  councillors  of  his  court  were  nearly  all 
Lutherans;  that  they  wished  to  wrest  from  him  his 
power  and  his  crown;  that  they  favored  the  Lutherans; 
that  it  was  frightful  to  hear  in  what  terms  some  of  them 
spoke  of  the  holy  mass;  that  they  paid  no  attention  to 
the  laws  and  royal  ordinances;  that  they  boasted  aloud 
of  disregarding  them;  that  they  dressed  in  black;  that 
the  majority  of  them  went  often  to  their  meetings,  but 
never  to  mass,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil,  the  Church,  dating  from  this  mercuriale , 
was  forever  lost.” 

In  short,  abetted  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  he 
so  excited,  incensed,  and  bewitched  the  king  that  the 
latter,  quite  beside  himself,  sent  for  the  Sieur  de  Lorges, 
Comte  de  Montgomery,  captain  of  the  Scotch  guard,  and 
Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  captain  of  his  regular  guards, 
and  commanded  them  to  apprehend  the  five  councillors 
and  conduct  them  at  once  to  the  Bastile. 

Scarcely  had  this  arrest  been  made  when  every  one 
foresaw  its  consequences:  the  Guises  desired  to  terrify 
the  Huguenots  by  some  awful  execution,  and  if  not  the 
five  councillors,  Anne  Dubourg  at  least,  the  most  impor- 
tant one  of  them,  was  regarded  as  lost. 

Hence,  on  the  morrow,  this  couplet,  containing  the 
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names  of  the  five  prisoners,  so  arranged  as  to  hint  at  the 
fate  in  store  for  the  chief  of  the  Huguenot  opposition, 
was  going  the  rounds  of  Paris:  — 

“ Par  Poix,  de  la  Porte  du  Faur, 

J’apei^ois  du  Bourg,  La  Fumee.”  1 

However,  the  quintuple  arrest,  which  had  inspired 
some  wit  of  the  day  with  this  bad  distich,  produced  a 
sort  of  stupefaction  throughout  all  Paris,  and  through- 
out every  city  in  France,  but  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  the  North.  The  arrest  of  this  honest  man,  Anne 
Dubourg,  may  even  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
Amboise  conspiracy,  and  of  all  the  uprisings  and  battles 
by  which  the  soil  of  France  was  reddened  with  blood 
during  forty  years. 

May  we  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  dwelling,  in  this 
chapter,  on  these  historical  details  which  form  the 
foundation  on  which  is  erected  the  entire  framework  of 
this  new  book,  which  we  very  humbly,  but  with  the 
confidence  habitual  to  us  from  their  long  indulgence, 
place  before  our  readers. 

Five  days  after  this  arrest,  on  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  June,  which  was  the  third  day  of  the  tournament 
given  by  the  king  at  the  Chateau  des  Tournelles,  near 
that  same  Bastile  in  which  the  imprisoned  councillors 
heard  the  echoing  clarions,  trumpets,  and  hautboys  of 
the  fete,  the  king  sent  for  the  captain  of  the  Scotch 
guard,  that  same  Comte  de  Montgomery  who,  aided  by 
Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  had  led  the  five  councillors  to 
prison,  and  gave  him  orders  to  make  a raid  at  once  upon 
the  Lutherans  in  the  country  of  Caux-les-Tournois. 

1 Which  may  be  rendered : — 

“From  the  pitch,  through  the  furnace-door, 

I can  see  Dubourg’s  smoke  pour.” 
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In  this  commission  he  had  enjoined  the  Comte  de 
Montgomery  to  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  all  who 
were  attainted  and  convicted  of  heresy,  to  put  them  to 
the  rack,  to  cut  out  their  tongues,  and  then  burn  them 
at  a slow  fire;  as  for  such  as  were  merely  suspected, 
they  were  to  have  their  eyes  put  out. 

Now,  five  days  after  Henri  II.  had  given  this  com- 
mission to  the  captain  of  the  Scotch  guard,  Gabriel  de 
Lorges,  Comte  de  Montgomery,  struck  King  Henri  with 
his  lance  and  killed  him. 

This  death  made  so  great  an  impression  that  it  cer- 
tainly saved  four  of  the  five  councillors,  and  arrested  the 
execution  of  the  fifth.  One  of  the  five  was  pardoned, 
three  were  fined.  Anne  Dubourg  alone  must  pay  with 
his  life.  Had  he  not  acted  as  spokesman  ? 

Now,  although  the  Guises  were  the  ardent  promoters 
of  these  decrees,  one  of  their  most  zealous  executives  was 
this  hypocrite,  President  Antoine  Minard,  whom  we 
have  left  riding  a rebellious  mule  in  the  Vielle-Pue-du- 
Temple,  assailed  by  vociferations,  insults,  and  threats, 
inspired  by  the  arrant  hatred  of  indignant  citizens. 

And  when  we  say  that,  although  he  was  not  more 
than  a hundred  paces  from  his  own  door,  he  was  never- 
theless not  very  certain  of  reaching  home,  we  make  out 
the  situation  to  be  no  worse  than  it  was,  since,  on  the 
day  before,  in  broad  daylight,  by  a shot  from  a pistol 
thrust  in  his  very  face,  a parliament  clerk,  Julien 
Fresne  by  name,  had  been  killed;  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  palace,  armed,  it  was  said,  with  a letter  from  the 
Due  de  Guise,  in  which  the  latter  urged  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  to  hasten  the  trial  of  Anne 
Dubourg. 

Consequently  this  murder,  whose  perpetrator  had  not 
been  found,  was  naturally  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
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president,  and  the  spectre  of  the  poor  clerk  who  had 
been  assassinated  only  the  morning  before  rode  on  the 
crupper  behind  him. 

It  was  this  fellow-traveller  that  occasioned  the  presi- 
dent’s pallor  and  caused  him  to  redouble  the  convulsive 
movements  with  which  his  heels  belabored  the  obstinate 
animal  that  served  as  his  mount,  but  was  making  no 
headway. 

However,  he  arrived  in  front  of  his  house  safe  and 
sound;  I attest  — and  if  he  were  still  alive  he  too  would 
attest  — that  it  was  high  time. 

In  fact,  goaded  by  his  silence,  which  was  merely  the 
result  of  his  agony,  but  was  distrusted  as  a mark  of  his 
evil-mindedness,  the  crowd  pressed  closer  and  closer 
upon  him,  threatening  to  smother  him  in  the  end. 

And , threatened  as  he  was  by  the  waves  of  that  stormy 
sea,  President  Minard  nevertheless  reached  his  haven, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  family,  who  hastened, 
as  soon  as  he  was  within,  to  close  and  bolt  the  door 
behind  him. 

He  had  been  so  agitated  by  his  peril,  the  worthy 
man,  that  he  forgot  his  mule  at  the  door,  — a thing  he 
had  never  done  on  any  other  occasion,  although,  at  a 
fair  estimate,  and  rating  her  above  her  price,  she  was 
not  worth  twenty  Paris  sous. 

And  it  was  very  fortunate  for  him  that  he  forgot  his 
mule;  for  the  fickle  Parisian  populace,  which  turns  so 
easily  from  threats  to  laughter,  and  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  seeing  that  something  was  left  to  it, 
contented  itself  with  what  was  left,  and  took  the  mule 
instead  of  the  president. 

What  happened  to  the  mule  in  the  hands  of  the  pop- 
ulace history  does  not  relate:  then  let  us  leave  the 
mule,  and  follow  the  master  within  doors. 
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VI. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  PRESIDENT  MINARD. 

We  are  but  slightly  interested  — is  it  not  so,  dear  readers 
— in  the  alarm  which  the  delay  of  the  worthy  President 
Minard  had  caused  his  family?  We  will  concern  our- 
selves, then,  no  longer  about  it,  and  following  in  the 
train  of  the  family,  while  the  latter  follow  their  chief, 
with  them  we  will  enter  the  dining-room  where  the 
supper  was  served. 

Let  us  cast  a rapid  glance  at  the  guests,  and  we  will 
then  lend  an  ear  to  their  conversation. 

None  of  the  guests  about  the  table  would,  on  first 
sight,  have  aroused  the  interest  of  an  intelligent  ob- 
server. They  afforded  a sample  of  the  silly  and  insig- 
nificant countenances  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
class  of  society. 

The  thoughts  by  which  he  was  agitated  were  reflected 
in  the  face  of  every  member  of  the  president’s  family. 
All  their  ideas  were  bewildered  in  the  fogs  of  ignorance 
or  stranded  in  the  shallows  of  vulgarity. 

With  some  it  was  interest,  with  others  egotism;  with 
these  avarice,  with  those  servility. 

Thus,  quite  different  from  the  mob  which,  like  the 
slave  behind  the  chariot  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  had 
just  cried  to  President  Minard,  “Remember,  Minard, 
that  you  are  mortal!  ” the  members  of  this  family, 
gathered  together  on  the  occasion  of  the  president’s 
anniversary,  which  was  also  his  birthday,  — all  these 
people  waited  but  for  a cue  from  the  councillor  to  con- 
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gratulate  him  on  the  brilliant  part  which  he  had  just 
taken  at  the  trial  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  drink  to  the 
happy  outcome  of  the  trial,  — that  is,  to  the  death  sen- 
tence of  Anne  Dubourg;  and  when  Minard,  letting  him- 
self drop  into  his  armchair,  had  said,  while  passing  his 
handkerchief  over  his  forehead,  “Ah!  faith!  friends, 
we  have  had  a stormy  session  to-day,”  all,  as  if  they  had 
waited  only  for  this  signal,  hurst  into  exclamations. 

“ Be  quiet,  noble  man!  ” exclaimed  a nephew,  acting 
as  spokesman.  “ Say  not  a word ; recover  from  your 
fatigue,  and  permit  us  to  stay  the  perspiration  running 
from  your  noble  brow.  To-day  is  your  birthday,  — that 
grand  day  so  glorious  for  your  family  and  for  parlia- 
ment, of  which  you  are  one  of  the  luminaries;  we  are 
assembled  here  to  celebrate  it,  but  let  us  wait  a few 
moments  longer.  Begain  your  breath ; drink  a glass  of 
this  old  Burgundy,  and  presently  we  ourselves  will 
drink  to  the  preservation  of  your  precious  days;  but,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  do  not  arrest  their  course  by  any  indis- 
cretion! Your  family  entreats  you  to  preserve  your- 
self for  its  sake,  to  preserve  for  the  Church  its  strongest 
prop,  for  France  one  of  her  most  glorious  sons.” 

At  this  little  speech,  antiquated  in  style  even  for  that 
ancient  date,  President  Minard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
endeavored  to  make  reply;  but  the  spare  hands  of  the 
president’s  wife  and  the  plump  ones  of  his  young  daugh- 
ters closed  the  president’s  mouth  and  hindered  his  utter- 
ance. Finally,  after  a few  moments  of  rest,  Monsieur 
Minard  began  to  speak,  and  a prolonged  “sh!  ” went 
forth  among  those  present,  so  that  the  very  servants 
standing  at  the  doors  should  not  lose  a word  of  the 
eloquent  councillor’s  response. 

“Ah!  friends,”  he  began,  “brothers,  relatives,  my 
esteemed  and  dearly  beloved  family,  I thank  you  for 
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your  friendship  and  your  kind  praises;  but  I am  in 
very  truth  deserving  of  them,  0 my  loving  family  ! for 
I can  say  without  pride,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  with  a 
noble  pride,  I can  say  boldly  that,  but  for  me,  but  for 
my  persistence  and  stubbornness,  the  heretic  Anne 
Dubourg  would  at  the  present  moment  stand  acquitted, 
like  his  accomplices,  — De  Poix,  La  Fumee,  Dufaur,  and 
De  la  Porte;  but,  owing  to  my  energetic  will,  the  day 
is  won,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,”  he  continued,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  in  token  of  gratitude  to  heaven,  “ I have 
just  pronounced  the  death-sentence  of  that  wretched 
Huguenot.” 

“ Oh,  vivat ! ” cried  the  relatives  with  one  voice,  and 
raising  their  arms  toward  heaven.  “ Long  live  our 
illustrious  kinsman!  Long  live  the  man  who  never 
yields!  Long  live  the  man  who,  on  all  occasions,  puts 
down  the  enemies  of  the  faith!  May  he  live  forever, 
the  great  President  Minard  ! ” 

And  the  servants  behind  the  door,  the  cook  in  the 
kitchen,  the  groom  in  the  stable,  gave  back  the  echo: 

“ Long  live  the  great  President  Minard ! ” 

“ Thanks,  my  friends,  thanks ! ” said  the  president  in 
unctuous  tones,  — “ thanks  ! But  two  men  — two  great 
men  — two  princes,  are  entitled  to  their  share  in  these 
praises  you  lavish  upon  me;  without  them,  without 
their  support,  without  their  influence,  I should  never 
have  carried  out  this  glorious  affair.  Those  two  men, 
my  friends,  are  Monseigneur  le  Due  Francois  de  Guise 
and  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  Having 
drank  my  health,  let  us  now  drink  theirs,  my  friends, 
and  may  God  prolong  the  days  of  those  two  great 
statesmen  ! ” 

They  drank  the  health  of  the  Due  de  Guise  and  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine;  but  Madame  Minard  observed 
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that  her  gracious  spouse  merely  touched  the  glass  with 
his  lips,  and  replaced  it  upon  the  table,  while  some 
memory  flitted  across  his  brain  like  a cloud,  and  dark- 
ened his  face  with  its  shadow. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  my  dear,”  she  asked;  “ what  is 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  sadness?  ” 

“Alas!”  said  the  president,  “no  triumph  is  com- 
plete, no  joy  unmixed!  A melancholy  recollection  has 
just  come  to  mind.” 

“ And  what  melancholy  recollection  can  you  enter- 
tain, dear  husband,  in  this  the  most  beautiful  hour  of 
your  triumph  ? ” demanded  his  wife. 

“ Just  as  I was  in  the  act  of  drinking  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  days  of  Monsieur  de  Guise  and  his  brother, 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  yesterday  a man  was  assas- 
sinated whom  they  had  done  me  the  honor  to  despatch 
to  me.” 

“ A man  ? ” cried  the  family. 

“ That  is,  a clerk,”  explained  Minard. 

“ What ! one  of  your  clerks  was  murdered  yesterday  ? ” 

“ Ah  ! mon  Dieu  ! yes.  ” 

“ Can  it  be  true  ? ” 

“You  knew  Julien  Fresne,  indeed?”  returned  the 
president. 

“ Julien  Fresne?  ” cried  one  of  the  relatives.  “ Yes, 
of  course  we  knew  him  ! ” 

“ A zealous  Catholic,”  remarked  a second. 

“ A very  honest  man,”  said  a third. 

" 1 met  him  yesterday  in  the  Itue  Barre-du-Bec,  com- 
ing from  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  so  he  said,  and  on  his  way 
to  the  Palais. 

“Well,  this  is  the  way  of  it:  as  he  was  nearing  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  conveying  to  Monsieur  le  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine  from  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Guise,  a 
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despatch  which  was  to  have  been  communicated  to  me, 
he  was  assassinated  ! ” 

“ Oh,”  cried  the  president’s  wife,  “ how  dreadful ! ” 

“ Assassinated  ! ” reiterated  the  family  in  chorus,  — 
“ assassinated  ! One  martyr  more ! ” 

“And  has  the  murderer  been  arrested,  at  least?” 
demanded  the  president’s  wife  of  Minard. 

“ They  do  not  know  who  he  is,”  answered  the  latter. 

“ Have  they  any  suspicion  ? ” asked  his  wife. 

“ Better  still,  some  certainty.” 

“ Some  certainty  ? ” 

“ Yes;  who  should  it  be  if  not  a friend  of  Dubourg’s  ? ” 

“Of  course  it  is  a friend  of  Dubourg’s,”  echoed  the 
entire  family;  “who  should  it  b Q,pardieu!  if  not  a 
friend  of  Dubourg’s?” 

“ Has  any  one  been  arrested  ? ” pursued  the  president’s 
wife. 

“ A hundred  persons,  nearly ; I myself  pointed  out 
thirty  of  them.” 

“It  will  be  very  unfortunate,”  said  a voice,  “if  the 
murderer  is  not  found  among  the  hundred  persons.” 

“If  he  is  not  among  them,”  said  the  president,  “a 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  others  will  be 
arrested.  ” 

“ The  villains ! ” said  a young  gentlewoman  of  eighteen 
years;  “they  ought  all  to  be  burned  together.” 

“It  has  been  thought  of,”  assented  the  president; 
“ and  the  day  when  the  extinction  of  the  entire  body  of 
Protestants  has  been  resolved  upon  will  be  a fine  day 
for  me.” 

“Oh,  what  a noble  man  you  are,  my  dear!”  ex- 
claimed the  president’s  wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Monsieur  Minard’s  two  daughters  advanced  and  kissed 
their  father. 
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“ And  is  it  known  what  the  duke’s  letter  contained  ? ” 
continued  the  president’s  wife. 

“ No,”  replied  Minard.  “ That  is  what  has  so  greatly 
concerned  the  court  to-day;  hut  it  will  be  known  to- 
morrow. Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  is  to  see  his 
distinguished  brother  this  evening.” 

“ The  letter  was  stolen,  then?  ” 

“ Undoubtedly;  it  is  even  probable  that  poor  Julien 
Fresne  was  assassinated  because  he  was  the  bearer  of 
that  letter.  The  assassin  having  possessed  himself  of 
it  and  taken  to  flight,  some  archers  have  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him;  the  entire  watch  and  all  of  Monsieur 
de  Mouchy’s  men  have  been  in  the  field  ever  since 
morning;  but  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
as  yet  no  news.” 

Just  then  a servant  entered,  announcing  to  Mon- 
sieur  Minard  that  a stranger,  who  had  brought  the 
letter  snatched  from  Julien  Fresne  by  the  assassin  on 
the  day  before,  insisted  upon  speaking  to  him  without 
delay. 

“Oh,  bring  him  in  immediately!  ” cried  the  presi- 
dent, radiant  with  joy.  “ God  is  rewarding  my  zeal  in 
his  holy  cause  by  permitting  this  precious  document  to 
fall  into  my  hands.” 

Five  minutes  later  the  servant  ushered  in  the  stranger, 
and  Monsieur  Minard  saw  a young  man  of  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  red  hair,  a fair  beard, 
a keen,  piercing  glance,  and  a pale  face;  at  the  presi- 
dent’s invitation  he  advanced  to  a seat  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table. 

It  was  the  same  young  man  who,  when  leaving  the 
river-bank,  had  told  the  murderers  of  his  friend  Medard 
that  they  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  him  again. 

It  was  Eobert  Stuart. 
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The  young  man  accepted  the  invitation.  Courteously, 
and  with  a smile  upon  his  lips,  he  bowed  to  the  entire 
company;  he  then  seated  himself,  having  the  president 
in  front  of  him  and  the  door  at  his  back. 

“Monsieur,”  said  Robert  Stuart,  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  president,  “is  it,  indeed,  Monsieur  le 
President  Antoine  Minard  whom  I have  the  honor  to 
address  ? ” 

“Yes,  monsieur,  certainly,”  returned  the  president, 
highly  astonished  that  a man  could  be  so  ignorant  of 
physiognomy  as  not  to  read  in  his  face  that  he  alone 
could  be  and  was  the  renowned  Minard.  “Yes,  mon- 
sieur, I am  President  Minard.” 

“Very  well,  monsieur,”  continued  the  unknown; 
“ although  I have  asked  a question  which  on  the  face 
of  it  must  seem  to  you  unnecessary,  you  will  immedi- 
ately see  that  it  has  arisen  from  my  great  desire  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  mistake.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  monsieur?”  demanded  the 
magistrate.  “ I was  told  that  you  desired  to  hand  me 
the  despatch  that  the  unfortunate  Julien  Fresne  was 
carrying  when  he  was  assassinated.” 

“It  was  somewhat  misleading,  perhaps,  monsieur,” 
said  the  young  man,  with  infinite  courtesy,  “if  it  was 
announced  that  I would  deliver  that  letter.  I made  no 
such  promise,  and  I shall  give  it  to  you  or  I shall  keep 
it,  according  to  your  answer  to  a request  that  I shall 
have  the  honor  to  make  you;  you  understand,  monsieur, 
that,  to  gain  possession  of  so  important  a document,  I 
have  had  to  risk  my  life.  A man  does  not  risk  his  life, 
you  are  aware,  — you  who  are  skilled  in  reading  the 
human  heart,  — without  some  great  interest  at  stake.  I 
have  therefore  the  honor  to  repeat,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  further  misunderstanding,  that  I will  not  put 
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you  in  possession  of  the  despatch  unless  I am  satisfied 
with  the  answer  given  to  my  request.” 

“ And  what  is  the  request,  monsieur1?  ” 

“ Monsieur  le  President,  you  know  better  than  another, 
that  in  a well-conducted  examination  everything  awaits 
its  turn;  therefore  I can  tell  you  that  only  in  due 
season.” 

“ However,  you  have  this  letter  about  you1?  ” 

“ Here  it  is,  monsieur.” 

And  the  young  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a sealed 
missive,  which  he  showed  to  President  Minard. 

The  latter’s  first  impulse  was,  we  must  confess,  an 
ignoble  one ; he  was  prompted  to  signal  his  cousins  and 
nephews,  who  were  listening  to  the  conversation  with  a 
degree  of  surprise,  to  fall  upon  the  unknown,  seize  the 
letter,  and  despatch  him  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Chtitelet, 
there  to  keep  company  with  the  hundred  persons  already 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  Julien  Fresne. 

But,  aside  from  the  energy  stamped  on  the  young 
man’s  face,  which  bore  every  mark  of  a will  that  reached 
the  height  of  obstinacy,  and  caused  the  president  to  be 
apprehensive  lest  he  had  not  sufficiently  reliable  forces 
to  wrest  the  parchment  from  him,  he  concluded  that, 
thanks  to  his  own  extraordinary  cleverness  and  skill, 
he  would  be  more  successful  in  employing  a ruse  than 
in  displaying  violence.  He  restrained  himself,  there- 
fore, and  as  the  young  man’s  elegant  figure  and  his 
careful  though  severe  toilet  justified,  of  themselves, 
the  invitation  which  he  thought  of  extending  him,  he 
begged  him  to  draw  up  to  the  table  and  sup  with  them , 
that  they  might  have  an  abundance  of  time  for  their 
interview. 

The  young  man  politely  thanked  him,  but  declined 
the  invitation. 
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The  president  urged  that  he  would  at  least  refresh 
himself,  hut  again  the  visitor  declined  with  thanks. 

“Speak,  then,  monsieur,”  said  Minard;  “and  since 
you  will  accept  nothing,  I beg  that  you  will  allow  me 
to  proceed  with  my  supper,  for  I frankly  confess  that  I 
am  perishing  of  hunger.” 

“Proceed,  monsieur,”  replied  the  young  man,  “and 
a good  appetite  to  you  ! The  request  I have  to  make 
is  of  such  importance  that,  to  be  well  understood,  it 
demands  a few  preliminary  remarks.  Eat,  Monsieur 
le  President;  I will  speak.” 

“ Speak,  monsieur;  I will  eat,”  returned  the  president. 

Thereupon,  with  a sign  to  the  rest  of  his  family  to 
follow  his  example,  he  fell  to  eating  with  an  appetite 
that  did  not  belie  his  statement. 

' “Monsieur,”  leisurely  began  the  unknown,  amid  the 
clattering  of  knives  and  forks,  which  each  did  his  best 
to  subdue,  that  he  might  not  lose  a word  of  the  conver- 
sation about  to  follow,  — “monsieur,  you  must  already 
have  discovered,  from  my  accent,  that  I am  a foreigner.” 

“Indeed,”  remarked  the  president,  with  his  mouth 
full,  “ you  have  something  of  an  English  accent.” 

“ True,  monsieur,  and  your  usual  clearsightedness  .is 
not  at  fault  in  my  case.  I was  born  in  Scotland;  I 
should  be  still  there,  had  not  an  occurrence,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate,  compelled  me  to  visit 
Prance.  One  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  a fervent  dis- 
ciple of  Knox  — ” 

“ An  English  heretic,  was  he  not,  monsieur  ? ” queried 
President  Minard,  pouring  for  himself  a glassful  of 
Burgundy. 

“And  my  beloved  master,”  responded  the  unknown, 
inclining  his  head. 

Monsieur  Minard  glanced  around  at  his  company  with 
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an  air  that  plainly  said,  “Listen,  my  friends,  and  you 
will  hear  some  fine  discourse!  ” 

Robert  Stuart  continued : — 

“ One  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  an  ardent  follower  of 
Knox,  happened,  a few  days  ago,  to  he  at  a house  which 
I myself  frequent;  he  there  heard  talk  about  sentencing 
the  councillor,  Anne  Dubourg,  to  death. ” 

The  young  man’s  voice  trembled  as  he  uttered  these 
last  words,  and  his  face,  already  pale,  blanched  whiter 
still. 

He  continued,  nevertheless,  his  voice  no  longer  seem- 
ing to  share  the  emotion  expressed  by  his  change  of 
countenance;  yet,  as  he  felt  every  one’s  gaze  to  he  fixed 
upon  him,  he  said,  — 

“My  compatriot,  on  the  mere  mention  of  Anne 
Dubourg’s  name,  paled  visibly,  as  I am  doing  perhaps 
at  this  moment,  and  he  sought  to  learn  from  the  persons 
who  were  discussing  the  sentence  if  it  were  possible  that 
parliament  would  commit  such  an  injustice.” 

“Monsieur,”  cried  the  president,  who  was  nearly 
strangled  by  his  food  upon  hearing  such  an  unusual 
speech,  “you  must  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
speaking  to  a member  of  parliament;  is  it  not  so?  ” 
“Pardon  me,  monsieur,”  responded  the  Scotchman, 
“ it  was  my  compatriot  who  thus  expressed  himself ; he, 
pray  observe,  was  addressing,  nob  a member  of  parlia- 
ment, but  simply  a clerk  of  parliament,  Julien  Fresne 
by  name , who  was  assassinated  yesterday.  J ulien  Fresne 
was  then  so  imprudent  as  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  my 
fellow-countryman,  — 

“ ‘ I have  in  my  pocket  a letter  from  Monseigneur  le 
Due  de  Guise,  in  which  Monsieur  le  Due  enjoins  the 
king’s  parliament  to  make  an  end  of  the  said  Anne 
Dubourg,  and  despatch  him  quickly.’ 
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“Upon  hearing  those  words,  my  countryman  shud- 
dered, and  from  pale,  as  he  had  been,  he  became  livid. 
He  arose,  approached  Julien  Fresne,  and  used  every 
imaginable  entreaty  to  prevent  his  delivering  that  letter, 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  if  Anne  Dubourg  was  con- 
demned, a share  of  the  blame  of  this  councillor’s  death 
would  fall  on  him;  but  Julien  Fresne  was  inexorable. 

“ My  countryman  took  his  leave,  and  went  to  await  the 
clerk’s  departure  from  the  house;  thereupon,  after  per- 
mitting him  to  proceed  a short  distance,  he  overtook  him. 

“‘Julien  Fresne,’  lie  said,  in  low  tones  and  with 
infinite  gentleness,  but  also  with  great  firmness,  ‘ I will 
grant  you  one  whole  night  for  reflection;  but  if  to- 
morrow, by  this  hour,  you  have  accomplished  your  pur- 
pose or  have  not  abandoned  it,  you  shall  die!  ’ ” 

“ Oh!  oh!  ” ejaculated  the  president. 

“ ‘ And  likewise,’  continued  the  Scotchman, c shall  die 
every  man,  far  and  near,  that  has  a hand  in  the  death 
of  Anne  Dubourg.’  ” 

Monsieur  Minard  shuddered,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
divine,  from  the  phrasing  of  this  speech,  whether  these 
last  words  had  been  addressed  to  Julien  Fresne  by  the 
Scotchman’s  fellow-countryman,  or  were  aimed  directly 
at  Monsieur  Minard. 

“Why,  your  fellow-countryman  is  a brigand , mon- 
sieur! ” he  declared  to  Robert  Stuart,  on  observing  that 
his  family  were  awaiting  only  a word  from  him  to  give 
vent  to  their  indignation. 

“ An  out-and-out  brigand ! a miserable  brigand ! ” 
cried  the  relatives  in  chorus. 

“ Monsieur,”  returned  the  young  man,  quite  unmoved, 
“I  am  a Scotchman,  and  I do  not  grasp  the  full  import 
of  the  word  you  have  just  employed  and  your  worthy 
relatives  have  repeated  after  you;  therefore,  I continue.” 
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And  bowing  to  the  relatives,  who  returned  his  salute, 
although  with  visible  reluctance,  he  continued,  — 

“ My  fellow-countryman  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
and,  being  unable  to  sleep,  he  arose  and  walked  up  and 
down  before  the  house  of  Julien  Fresne. 

“ He  continued  his  promenade  during  the  whole  of 
that  night  and  all  of  the  next  morning;  he  walked  there 
until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  without  eating  or 
drinking,  sustained,  as  he  was,  by  his  determination  to 
keep  his  word  to  Julien  Fresne;  for,”  continued  the 
Scotchman  by  way  of  parenthesis,  “ while  my  country- 
men may  be  brigands , Monsieur  Minard,  they  possess 
the  merit  of  never  failing  to  keep  their  word  when  once 
it  is  given. 

“Finally,  at  three  o’clock,  Julien  Fresne  emerged; 
my  countryman  followed  him,  and  finding  that  he  was 
bound  for  the  palace,  intercepted  him  at  the  corner  of 
the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  and  said,  — 

“ ‘ Julien  Fresne,  have  you  reflected  ? ’ 

“ Julien  Fresne  grew  very  pale : the  Scotchman  seemed 
to  have  risen  out  of  the  ground,  and  he  wore  a most 
threatening  aspect;  but,  to  do  the  worthy  clerk  justice, 
he  replied  distinctly, — - 

“ ‘ Yes,  I have  reflected;  but  the  result  of  my  reflec- 
tion is  that  I must  execute  the  order  given  me  by 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise.’ 

“ ‘ Monsieur  de  Guise  is  not  your  master,  that  he 
should  give  you  orders,’  returned  the  Scotchman. 

“ ‘ Monsieur  de  Guise  is  not  only  my  master,’  replied 
the  clerk,  ‘ but,  what  is  more,  he  is  the  master  of 
France.  ’ 

“ ‘ How  is  that  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Are  you  not  aware,  monsieur,  that  the  Due  de 
Guise  is  the  real  king  of  the  realm  ? ’ 
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“ * Monsieur/  said  my  compatriot,  ‘ a political  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far;  I in  no 
degree  share  your  sentiments,  and  I return  to  the  ques- 
tion that  I put  to  you  yesterday  evening : Do  you  still 
intend  to  carry  this  letter  to  the  parliament?  ’ 

“ 1 I am  going  there  for  that  purpose.’ 

“ ‘ Consequently , you  have  it  about  you  ? ’ 

“ 6 I have  it  with  me.’ 

In  the  name  of  the  living  God/  cried  my  friend, 
4 I charge  you  to  renounce  your  purpose  of  taking  this 
letter  to  the  executioners  of  Anne  Dubourg!  9 
“ 6 In  five  minutes  it  will  be  in  their  hands.’ 

“ And  Julien  Fresne  put  out  his  arm  to  thrust  my 
friend  aside. 

44  ‘Wfell,  since  you  will  have  it  so/  cried  the  latter, 
4 neither  you  nor  your  letter  shall  reach  the  palace, 
Julien  Fresne.’ 

“ And  drawing  a pistol  from  under  his  cloak,  he  fired 
at  Julien  Fresne,  who  fell  stone  dead  on  the  pavement; 
then,  seizing  the  letter,  the  cause  of  the  murder,  my 
fellow-countryman  went  his  way  with  an  easy  con- 
science; he  had  but  killed  a wretch  in  his  efforts  to 
save  an  innocent  man.” 

It  was  the  president’s  turn  to  change  color;  his  purple 
faded  to  yellow  and  green.  A thousand  drops  of  per- 
spiration beaded  his  forehead. 

The  profoundest  silence  brooded  over  the  entire 
company. 

44  The  heat  is  stifling  here,  ” remarked  Monsieur 
Minard,  turning  alternately  toward  the  two  ends  of  the 
table.  “ Don’t  you  find  it  so,  my  friends?” 

Some  one  rose  to  open  a window;  but  the  Scotchman 
signed  with  both  hands  for  all  to  keep  their  seats. 

44  Do  not  disturb  yourselves,  messieurs,”  said  he.  44  I 
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am  not  eating,  — I will  open  the  window  and  give  Mon- 
sieur le  President  some  air;  but,  as  a draught  would  be 
had  for  him,”  he  added,  having,  in  fact,  opened  the 
window , “ I will  close  the  door.  ” 

And  giving  the  key  in  the  door  a turn  he  returned 
to  his  post  opposite  President  Minard. 

But,  in  executing  the  necessary  movements,  the 
Scotchman’s  cloak  was  brushed  aside,  and  it  could  be 
seen  that  he  wore  underneath  the  cloak  a coat  of  mail 
of  linked  steel  as  defensive  armor,  with  two  pistols  in 
his  belt  and  a short  sword  at  his  side  as  weapons  of 
assault. 

He  appeared  in  nowise  apprehensive  as  to  what  might 
or  might  not  be  seen,  and  as  he  resumed  his  place 
opposite  to  the  president,  from  whom  he  was  separated 
only  by  the  width  of  the  table,  he  asked, — 

“ Well,  my  dear  Monsieur  Minard,  how  do  you 
feel J ” 

“ A little  better,”  replied  the  latter,  much  against  his 
will. 

“ I am  very  glad  of  it,  believe  me,”  continued  the 
young  man. 

And  he  resumed  his  narrative  amidst  a silence  in 
which  you  could  have  heard  a fly  on  the  wing,  had 
there  been  any  flies  in  December  other  than  the  spies  of 
Monsieur  de  Mouchy.1 

1 A play  on  the  word  mouche,  which  means  both  “ fly  ” and 
“ police-spy.”  — Tr. 
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VII. 

PRESIDENT  MINARD’S  BIRTHDAY  GIFT. 

As  we  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  young  man 
resumed  his  narrative  where  he  had  left  off:  — 

“ My  countryman  took  the  despatch,  and,  fearing  pur- 
suit, he  fled  through  Grand-Rue-Montmartre,  and  gained 
the  deserted  quarter  of  the  Grange-Bateliere,  where  he 
could  read  at  his  leisure  the  despatch  from  Monsieur  le 
Due  de  Guise.  Then  only  did  he  discover,  as  I myself 
discovered  upon  reading  it,  that  the  despatch  from  the 
Due  de  Guise  served  only  as  a cover  to  an  ordinance  of 
King  Francois  II.,  as  you  yourselves  will  see,  mes- 
sieurs, when  I have  acquainted  you  with  the  contents 
of  that  letter;  for,  the  missive  being  unsealed,  my 
friend  believed  it  justifiable  that  he  should  learn  exactly 
whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that  he 
might  himself,  if  he  saw  fit,  deliver  it  to  its  address, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  its  subscriber.” 

Then,  a second  time,  the  Scotchman  drew  the  parch- 
ment from  his  breast,  unfolded  it,  and  read  as  follows: 

To  our  well-beloved  and  faithful , the  President  of  the  court  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  the  advocates  and  attorneys  of  the  court 
aforesaid : — 

In  the  King’s  name, 

Well-beloved  and  faithful,  we  are  greatly  displeased  to 
behold  such  sloth  in  the  prosecution  and  despatch  of  the 
trial  pending  in  our  court  of  parliament  against  the  council- 
lors held  on  a question  of  religion,  and  especially  against 
the  Councillor  Dubourg;  and  we  desire  that  it  be  brought  to 
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a speedy  end.  For  which  reason  we  put  to  this  our  hand  and 
enjoin  upon  you  very  expressly  that,  every  other  matter 
being  set  aside,  you  do  proceed  forthwith,  and  expedite  and 
conduct  the  trial  of  said  suits,  with  the  quorum  of  judges 
which  has  been  and  shall  be  advised  by  our  said  court,  nor 
suffer  nor  allow  them  to  be  prolonged  in  greater  tediousness, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  have  other  and  greater  cause  for 
satisfaction  than  we  have  had  hitherto. 

Signed : Francois. 

And,  underneath:  Laubespine. 

“ What,  monsieur!  ” cried  President  Minard,  growing 
valiant  again  during  the  reading  of  this  letter,  which  so 
thoroughly  justified  the  sentence  that  he  had  just  passed, 
“ have  you  detained  such  a letter  in  your  possession 
since  morning  ? ” 

“ Since  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday, 
monsieur;  in  the  interests  of  truth,  allow  me  to  correct 
your  impression.” 

“ Have  you  kept  such  a letter  in  your  possession  since 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,”  resumed  the 
president  with  the  same  intonation,  “ and  delayed  its 
delivery  until  this  hour  ” 

“I  repeat,  monsieur,”  said  the  young  man,  re-install- 
ing  the  letter  in  his  doublet,  “ that  you  are  still  ignorant 
as  to  the  price  I have  paid  for  the  letter,  and  of  the 
terms  on  which  I shall  be  willing  to  part  with  it.” 

“Then  speak  out,”  said  the  president,  “and  state 
what  you  desire  in  the  way  of  reward  for  a deed  which 
is,  however,  merely  an  act  of  simple  duty.” 

“It  is  not  so  simple  a duty  as  you  suppose,  mon- 
sieur,” replied  the  young  man;  “ the  same  reason  which 
led  my  countryman  to  desire  that  this  document  should 
not  reach  parliament  still  holds  good,  and,  whether 
Councillor  Anne  Dubourg  is  so  near  and  dear  to  my 
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friend  that  his  death  would  be  a great  personal  grief,  or 
whether  the  injustice  of  parliament  has  seemed  to  him 
an  odious  crime  and  his  retention  of  the  letter  was 
actuated  only  by  the  desire  of  any  honest  man  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  an  infamous  act,  or,  at  least,  to 
delay  it  if  he  could  not  actually  prevent  it,  he  has  in 
either  case  taken  an  oath  that  he  would  deliver  the 
letter  only  when  he  should  be  assured  of  the  acquittal 
of  Anne  Dubourg,  and,  what  is  more,  that  he  would 
take  the  lives  of  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
acquittal.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  killed  Julien 
Fresne;  not  that  he  could  hold  a being  so  insignificant 
as  a clerk  responsible,  hut,  by  his  death,  he  wished  to 
prove  to  some  in  loftier  places  than  Julien  Fresne’s, 
that,  as  he  had  not  hesitated  at  a petty  existence,  he 
would  not  hesitate  at  the  lives  of  the  great.” 

Here  the  president  was  strongly  tempted  to  have  the 
second  window  opened;  every  hair  of  his  blonde  wig 
was  dripping  with  perspiration,  as  a willow  branch 
drips  with  rain  after  the  storm;  hut  regarding  it  as  an 
insufficient  remedy  for  his  indisposition,  he  contented 
himself  with  casting  distracted  glances  around  the  table, 
his  eye  seeking  advice  from  one  and  another  as  to  what 
course  he  should  pursue  with  respect  to  this  Scotchman 
who  possessed  such  a bloodthirsty  friend ; but  the 
guests,  not  comprehending  Monsieur  Minard’s  panto- 
mime, or  refusing  to  comprehend  for  fear  of  calling  down 
upon  their  heads  a whole  legion  of  Scotchmen,  the 
guests,  we  say,  lowered  their  eyes  and  maintained  pro- 
found silence. 

Yet  a president  of  parliament,  the  man  who  had 
just  been  proclaimed  the  mainstay  of  the  faith  and  the 
greatest  statesman  of  France,  could  not  let  such  threats 
pass  unanswered ; but  what  answer  could  he  make  ? If 
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he  rose  and  went  around  the  table,  and,  contrary  to  his 
usually  pacific  habit,  prepared  to  apprehend  that  threat- 
ening Scot,  he  ran  the  risk  of  the  latter’s  suspecting 
his  design  and  drawing  his  sword  from  its  sheath,  or 
snatching  the  pistol  from  his  belt;  this  could  not  fail 
to  happen,  judging  from  the  determined  expression  of 
the  Scotchman’s  visage.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  assailing 
his  guest  — a most  disagreeable  guest,  we  admit  — flitted 
across  the  mind  of  President  Minard,  it  passed  away  as 
swiftly  as  a cloud  scudding  before  the  wind,  and  that 
clear  mind,  if  ever  one  was  clear,  saw  from  the  very 
start  that,  in  carrying  out  such  a resolution,  he  had  all 
to  lose  and  very  little  to  gain. 

Now,  among  the  things  to  lose,  there  was  life,  which 
was  very  sweet  to  this  good  President  Minard,  and  he 
intended  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible.  He  cast 
about,  then,  for  an  expedient  by  which  to  extricate 
himself  from  this  embarrassing  encounter,  in  which  his 
instinct  told  him  he  had  so  much  to  fear  that,  avaricious 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  given  fifty  golden  crowns  to 
have  had  that  accursed  Scotchman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door,  instead  of  having  him  merely  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  The  expedient  resolved  upon  was  to  deal 
with  his  unbidden  guest  as  some  people  deal  with  fero- 
cious dogs,  that  is,  to  cajole  and  to  flatter  him.  With 
this  determination,  then,  he  appealed  to  the  young  man 
in  accents  which  he  endeavored  to  render  sportive. 

“Now,  monsieur,”  said  he,  “from  your  mode  of 
expression,  from  your  face  so  full  of  intelligence,  from 
your  distinguished  bearing,  I can  assume,  without  fear 
of  mistake,  that  you  are  no  ordinary  person,  and  I will 
say  even  more, — that  you  reveal  yourself  to  be  a gentle- 
man of  good  family.” 

The  Scot  bowed,  but  did  not  answer. 
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“ Well,”  pursued  the  president,  “ since  I am  speaking 
to  a gentleman,  and  not  to  a fanatic,”  — he  felt  a great 
desire  to  say,  “ and  not  to  an  assassin  like  your  com- 
patriot,” but  prudence,  habitual  to  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe,  prevented  him,  — “ and  not  to  a fanatic  like 
your  compatriot,  permit  me  to  say  that  no  one  man,  from 
his  single  standpoint,  has  a right  to  condemn  the  actions 
of  his  fellowmen.  Numerous  considerations  may  lead 
him  astray,  and  it  is  even  because  no  one  can  judge  of 
his  own  case  that  tribunals  have  been  instituted.  I 
admit,  then,  young  man,  that  your  countryman  may 
have  been  perfectly  conscientious  in  doing  as  he  has 
done;  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  if  each  had 
the  right  of  exercising  jurisdiction,  it  would  not  be 
rational,  — supposing,  for  example  (it  is  but  a supposi- 
tion), that  you  share  the  opinions  of  your  fellow- 
countryman, — it  would  not  be  rational  for  you,  a 
well-bred,  cool-headed  man,  to  come  here  in  the  midst 
of  my  family  and  take  my  life,  on  the  pretext  that  you 
do  not  approve  of  the  condemnation  of  Councillor 
Dubourg.  ” 

“Monsieur  le  President,”  said  the  Scot,  who,  during 
this  parleying  speech,  detected  the  faintheartedness  of 
Maitre  Minard  peeping  through,  — “ Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, permit  me,  as  they  say  in  parliament,  to  call  you 
back  to  the  question,  just  as  if,  instead  of  being  presi- 
dent, you  were  a simple  attorney.” 

“ But,  on  the  contrary,  I am  speaking  to  the  question, 
it  seems  to  me:  we  are  even  in  open  debate,”  replied 
Minard,  regaining  some  of  his  assurance  the  moment 
that  the  dialogue  assumed  a form  habitual  with  him. 

“Excuse  me,  monsieur,”  retorted  the  Scotchman, 
u you  appeal  to  me  directly,  and  until  now  there  has 
been  no  question  of  me ; my  friend  alone  is  under  dis- 
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cussion,  since  it  is  not  in  my  own  behalf,  but  in  my 
friend’s,  that  I have  come  to  ask  that  you  answer  this 
question : 1 Monsieur  le  President  Minard,  do  you  think 
Monsieur  le  Conseiller  Dubourg  must  be  sentenced  to 
death 

The  answer  was  very  simple,  since  Councillor  Dubourg 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  an  hour  before,  and  Presi- 
dent Minard  had  already  received  his  kinsmen’s  con- 
gratulations upon  the  subject. 

But,  as  Maitre  Minard  believed  that,  on  his  frankly 
confessing  the  existence  of  such  a sentence,  — a sen- 
tence, moreover,  which  would  not  be  made  known  until 
the  morrow,  — he  would  receive  from  the  Scotchman 
something  else  than  congratulations,  he  continued  to 
pursue  the  course  he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt. 

“ What  answer  can  you  expect  from  me,  monsieur?  ” 
he  asked.  “ I could  not  give  you  the  opinion  of  my 
colleagues;  I could  at  best  give  you  but  mine.” 

“Monsieur  le  President,”  said  the  Scotchman,  “I 
hold  your  personal  opinion  in  such  high  esteem  that  I 
do  not  ask  for  that  of  your  colleagues,  but  for  your  own.” 

“ Of  what  service  can  it  be  to  you  ? ” demanded  the 
president,  continuing  to  temporize. 

“To  know  it  will  be  of  service  to  me,”  returned  the 
Scotchman,  who  seemed  determined  to  treat  Maitre 
Minard  as  the  dog  treats  the  hare,  and  follow  him  in 
all  his  doublings  until  he  was  run  down. 

“Mon  Dieu , monsieur,”  said  the  president,  forced  to 
be  explicit,  “ my  opinion  on  the  issue  of  the  procedure 
was  formed  long  ago.  ” 

The  young  man  steadily  regarded  Monsieur  Minard, 
who,  in  spite  of  himself,  lowered  his  eyes  and  slowly 
continued,  as  if  he  comprehended  the  necessity  of  weigh- 
ing every  word. 
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“ Certainly  ” he  said,  “ it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
man  should  be  sentenced  to  death  who,  along  with  other 
claims,  must  have  merited  public  esteem,  — a colleague, 
almost  a friend;  but  you  yourself  see  by  this,  the  king’s 
letter  patent,  the  court  of  justice  awaits  but  the  termi- 
nation of  this  unfortunate  trial  to  take  breath  and  pass 
on  to  others.  It  must  end,  therefore,  and  I doubt  not 
that  if  parliament  had  received  His  Majesty’s  communi- 
cation yesterday,  the  poor  unfortunate  councillor  whom  I 
am  obliged  to  condemn  as  a heretic,  but  whom  I regret 
as  a man  most  sincerely,  would  have  suffered  his  pen- 
alty to-day,  or  have  been  very  near  doing  so.” 

“Ah!  then  my  friend’s  having  killed  Julien  Fresne 
yesterday  was  an  advantage  ? ” said  the  Scotchman. 

“Not  a great  one,”  replied  the  president;  “it  will 
cause  a delay,  that  is  all.” 

“ But,  after  all,  a day’s  delay  is  at  least  twenty-four 
hours’  respite  accorded  to  an  innocent  man,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  many  things  may  change.” 

“Monsieur,”  said  President  Minard,  who,  little  by 
little,  in  his  character  of  the  old  advocate,  was  regain- 
ing his  composure  in  the  discussion,  “ you  always  speak 
of  Councillor  Dubourg  as  an  innocent  man.  ” 

“I  speak  from  God’s  point  of  view,  monsieur,”  re- 
turned the  Scot,  his  finger  impressively  pointing  to 
heaven. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  president;  “ but  from  man’s  point  of 
view  ? ” 

“Think  you,  Maitre  Minard,”  demanded  the  Scot, 
“ that  even  from  man’s  point  of  view  the  proceedings 
can  be  considered  quite  fair  ? ” 

“ Three  bishops  have  condemned  him,  monsieur;  three 
bishops  have  rendered  the  same  decision,  — three  con- 
formable decisions.” 
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“Were  not  those  bishops  judges  and  prosecutors  at 
once  in  the  case  ? ” 

“Perhaps,  monsieur;  but  how  is  a Huguenot  to  ad- 
dress Catholic  bishops  'l  ” 

“ Whom  would  you  have  him  address,  monsieur  ? ” 
“It  is  a very  grave  question,”  said  Maitre  Minard, 
“ and  bristles  with  difficulties.  ” 

“ And  so  parliament  has  resolved  to  settle  it.” 

“ You  have  said  it,  monsieur,”  assented  the  president. 
“Well,  monsieur,  my  countryman  was  under  the 
impression  that  to  you  belonged  the  glory  of  the 
conviction.” 

At  this  remark  the  president  felt  so  ashamed  of  draw- 
ing back  before  one  man,  when  he  had  just  boasted  in 
the  presence  of  ten  others  of  having  secured  the  verdict 
in  question,  that  after  glancing  around  interrogatively 
at  his  kinsmen,  and  apparently  gathering  a degree  of 
courage  from  their  looks,  he  said, — 

“ Monsieur,  truth  forces  me  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
this  matter,  I have  in  fact  sacrificed  to  duty  the  very 
tender  and  very  genuine  friendship  that  I bore  to  my 
colleague,  Dubourg.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed  the  Scot. 

“ Well,  monsieur,”  demanded  Maitre  Minard,  who  was 
beginning  to  lose  patience,  “ to  what  is  that  a prelude  h ” 
“ To  the  end,  and  we  are  near  it.” 

“Come,  what  does  it  matter  to  your  compatriot 
whether  I have  or  have  not  influenced  the  decision  of 
parliament  ? ” 

“ It  matters  much  to  him.” 

“ In  what  way  ? ” 

“ In  this : my  countryman  assumes  that,  inasmuch  as 
you  have  tied  the  knot,  it  is  for  you  to  untie  it.” 

“ I do  not  understand,”  faltered  the  president. 
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“ It  is  very  simple,  however;  instead  of  using  your 
influence  in  favor  of  a conviction,  use  it  in  favor  of  an 
acquittal.” 

“ But,  ” interrupted  one  of  the  nephews,  losing  patience 
in  turn,  “ since  your  Councillor  Anne  Dubourg  is 
already  convicted,  how  do  you  suppose  my  uncle  can 
now  have  him  acquitted  ? ” 

“Convicted!”  cried  the  Scot;  “did  you,  over  there, 
say  that  Councillor  Dubourg  has  been  convicted  ? ” 

The  president  cast  a look  of  dismay  at  his  indiscreet 
nephew. 

However,  either  the  nephew  did  not  see  the  look,  or 
he  did  not  heed  it, 

“Eh!  yes,  convicted,”  he  said,  — “convicted  to-day, 
at  two  o’clock  this  afternoon  — let  me  see,  that  is  what 
you  told  us,  uncle,  or  did  I misunderstand?  ” 

“ You  heard  aright,  monsieur,”  said  the  Scot  to  the 
young  man,  taking  the  president’s  silence  for  what  it 
meant. 

Then,  turning  to  Minard,  he  demanded,  — 

“ So  to-day,  at  two  o’clock,  Councillor  Dubourg  was 
sentenced.” 

“Yes,  monsieur,”  faltered  Minard. 

“ But  to  what;  to  a fine  ? ” 

Minard  did  not  reply. 

“ To  prison  ? ” 

There  was  the  same  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
president. 

At  each  question  from  the  Scot  his  face  whitened;  at 
the  last  his  lips  were  livid. 

“ To  death  ? ” he  finally  demanded. 

The  president  made  a sign  with  his  head. 

Although  full  of  hesitancy,  the  sign  was,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  affirmative. 
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“ Ah,  well,  so  be  it!  ” said  the  Scot.  “ After  all,  so 
long  as  a man  is  not  dead,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
despair;  and,  as  my  friend  remarked,  since  you  tied  the 
knot,  you  can  untie  it.” 

“ How  is  that  ? ” 

“ By  seeking  from  the  king  a reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment. ” 

“ But,  monsieur,”  said  Maifcre  Minard,  who  at  every 
step  he  took  in  the  matter  seemed  to  stride  across  one 
chasm  only  to  find  himself  on  the  brink  of  another,  it 
is  true,  but  who,  each  chasm  cleared,  became  momen- 
tarily reassured,  — “ but,  monsieur,  should  I desire  to 
pardon  Anne  Dubourg,  the  king  would  never  consent 
to  it.” 

“ Why  not?  ” 

“ Why,  because  the  letter  you  have  read  sufficiently 
indicates  his  desire.” 

“ Yes,  apparently.” 

“ Why  apparently  ? ” 

“ For  this  reason : that  letter  of  the  king’s  was  en- 
closed, as  I have  had  the  honor  to  tell  you,  in  a letter 
from  the  Due  de  Guise.  Well,  this  letter  from  the 
Due  de  Guise,  which  I have  not  read  to  you,  I am  about 
to  read.” 

And  the  young  man  again  drew  the  parchment  from 
his  breast;  but  this  time,  instead  of  reading  the  king’s 
message,  he  read  the  letter  of  Francois  de  Lorraine. 

It  was  couched  irj  these  terms : — 

Dear  Brother,  — Here  at  last  is  His  Majesty’s  mes- 
sage ; I have  secured  it  from  him  with  great  difficulty,  and 
I was  almost  obliged  to  guide  his  pen  in  order  to  get  these 
eight  wretched  letters  composing  his  name.  There  must  be 
some  unknown  friend  of  this  accursed  heretic  near  His 
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Majesty ; make  haste,  then,  lest  the  king  should  revoke  his 
decision,  or,  the  councillor  being  condemned,  should  pardon 
him. 

Respectfully,  your  brother, 

Francois  de  Guise. 

December  17,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1559. 

The  Scotchman  raised  his  head. 

“ Have  you  understood,  monsieur  ? ” he  demanded  of 
the  president. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Would  you  like  me  to  read  it  again,  lest  some  point 
may  have  escaped  you  ? ” 

“ It  is  unnecessary.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  assure  yourself  that  it  is  indeed 
in  the  handwriting  and  bears  the  seal  of  the  Lorraine 
prince  ? ” 

“ I have  perfect  confidence  in  you.” 

“ Well,  what  is  evident  from  that  letter?  ” 

“That  the  king  hesitated  to  write,  monsieur;  but,  in 
short,  that  the  king  did  write.” 

“ But  he  wrote  reluctantly;  hence,  if  a man  like  you, 
for  instance,  Monsieur  le  President,  should  go  to  this 
crowned  child  who  is  called  king,  and  say,  4 Sire,  we 
have  condemned  Councillor  Dubourg  for  the  sake  of  an 
example,  but  Your  Majesty  should  pardon  him  for  the 
sake  of  justice/  the  king,  whose  hand  Monsieur  de  Guise 
was  obliged  to  guide  to  make  him  write  the  eight  letters 
of  his  name,  would  grant  a pardon.” 

“ And  if  my  conscience  opposes  my  doing  what  you 
ask  of  me,  monsieur?”  said  President  Minard,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  testing  his  ground. 

“ I shall  entreat  you,  monsieur,  to  call  to  mind  the 
oath  that  my  friend  the  Scotchman  took  upon  killing 
Julien  Fresne,  to  kill  in  like  manner  all,  far  or  near, 
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who  should  be  implicated  in  the  conviction  of  Councillor 
Dubourg.” 

At  that  moment,  assuredly,  the  clerk’s  shadow,  like 
a shadow  from  a magic  lantern,  fell  upon  the  dining- 
room wall;  but  of  course  the  president  did  not  turn  his 
head  to  see  it. 

“Ah!  that  is  madness!”  he  responded  to  the  young 
man. 

“ Madness!  why  so,  Monsieur  le  President?  ” 

“ Why,  because  you  are  threatening  me,  a magistrate, 
in  my  own  house,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.” 

“ It  is  that  you  may  call  up,  out  of  consideration  for 
your  house  and  family,  a sentiment  of  pity  for  yourself, 
which  God  has  not  placed  in  your  heart  for  others.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,  monsieur,  that  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing penitence  and  offering  me  an  apology,  you  continue 
to  indulge  in  threats.” 

“ I have  told  you,  monsieur,  that  the  man  who  killed 
Julien  Fresne  has  sworn  to  kill  every  man  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  Anne  Dubourg’s  life  and  liberty,  and 
that,  lest  his  word  should  be  doubted,  he  began  with 
the  clerk,  less  because  he  held  the  clerk  culpable  than 
because  he  desired  by  his  death  to  give  salutary  warning 
to  other  enemies,  however  high  their  position.  Will 
you  ask  the  king  for  Anne  Dubourg’s  pardon?  In  my 
friend’s  name,  I demand  an  answer.” 

“ Ah  ! do  you  demand  an  answer  in  the  name  of  a 
murderer,  in  the  name  of  an  assassin,  in  the  name  of  a 
thief?  ” cried  the  exasperated  president. 

“Understand,  monsieur,”  said  the  young  man,  “that 
you  are  at  liberty  to  answer  me  or  not.” 

“ Ah!  I am  at  liberty  to  answer  or  not?  ” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Well,  then,  tell  your  Scotchman,”  roared  the  presi' 
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dent,  beside  himself  at  the  very  coolness  with  which 
he  was  interrogated,  “ tell  your  Scotchman  that  there  is 
one  man,  Antoine  Minard  by  name,  a president  of  the 
court  of  justice,  who  has  vowed,  on  his  part,  that  Anne 
Dubourg  shall  die;  that  this  president  is  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  that  he  will  prove  it  to-morrow.” 

“ Well,  monsieur,”  replied  Robert  Stuart,  without  a 
gesture  or  the  display  of  a sign  of  emotion,  and  repeat- 
ing almost  the  very  words  that  had  just  been  spoken, 
“ know  you  that  there  is  a Scotchman  who  has  sworn 
that  Monsieur  Antoine  Minard,  a president  of  the  court 
of  justice,  shall  die;  that  this  Scotchman  is  a man  of 
his  word,  and  will  prove  it  to-day.” 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  Robert  Stuart  passed  his 
hand  within  his  cloak  and  detached  one  of  his  pistols, 
cocking  it  noiselessly,  and  before  any  one  could  even 
dream  of  staying  him,  so  swift  had  been  his  movement, 
he  had  aimed  at  Monsieur  Minard  across  the  table,  that 
is,  almost  in  his  very  face,  and  fired. 

Monsieur  Minard  fell  over  backwards,  — he  and  his 
chair.  He  was  dead. 

Any  family  other  than  the  president’s  would  doubt- 
less have  attempted  to  seize  the  assassin,  but  they  were 
very  far  from  doing  so;  each  of  the  dead  man’s  guests 
thought  only  of  his  own  safety:  some  fled  into  the 
pantry,  shrieking  in  despair;  others  dived  under  the 
table,  taking  good  care  not  to  speak  a word.  It  was  a 
general  rout,  and  Robert  Stuart,  finding  himself  some- 
what lonely  in  this  dining  room,  where  all  seemed  to 
have  disappeared  through  a trap  door,  retired  slowly, 
after  the  manner  of  a lion,  as  Dante  says,  and  without 
any  man’s  having  the  least  thought  in  the  world  of 
detaining  him. 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SCOTCH  THISTLE. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  Robert 
Stuart  left  Maitre  Minard’s,  and,  finding  himself  alone  in 
the  Vieille-Rue-du-Temple,  — even  more  deserted  after 
nightfall  in  those  days  than  it  now  is,  — he  gave  utter- 
ance to  two  significant  words  alluding  to  the  men  whom 
he  had  assassinated : — 

“ The  second ! ” 

He  did  not  count  the  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  5 
that  one  was  accredited  to  the  account  of  his  friend 
Medard. 

Arriving  opposite  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  — that  is,  at  the 
Place  de  Gre  ve,  where  the  condemned  were  executed,  — his 
eyes  mechanically  wandered  to  the  spot  where  the  gibbet 
was  usually  erected;  then  he  approached  the  place. 

“ It  is  here,  ” he  muttered,  “ that  Anne  Dubourg  must 
undergo  the  penalty  of  his  greatness,  if  the  king  does  not 
pardon  him.  And  how  can  the  king  be  forced  to  pardon 
him  ? ” added  he. 

And  with  these  words  he  went  on. 

He  turned  into  the  Rue  de  la  Tannerie  and  halted 
before  a door  over  which  creaked  a sign  bearing  these 
words : — 

The  Sword  of  Prancois  I. 

» 

For  a moment  one  might  have  supposed  him  to  be 
about  to  enter,  but  suddenly  he  said,  — 
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“ It  would  be  folly  to  enter  the  inn ; within  ten  minutes 
the  archers  will  be  here.  No,  I will  go  to  Patrick’s.” 

He  swiftly  crossed  the  Rue  de  la  Tannerie  and  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  flung  a passing  glance  at  the  spot 
where,  on  the  morning  before,  he  had  killed  Julien 
Presne,  then,  having  cleared  La  Cite  and  the  bridge  of 
Saint  Michel  with  rapid  strides,  he  entered  the  Rue  du 
Battoir-Saint- Andre. 

There,  as  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tannerie,  he  paused  before 
a house  bearing  a sign  like  the  first,  but  its  legend 
ran:  — 

The  Scotch  Thistle. 

“ It  is  certainly  here  that  Patrick  Macpherson  used  to 
lodge,”  he  mused,  raising  his  head  to  look  for  the  win- 
dow. “ Up  there,  under  the  roof,  he  had  a little  room 
where  he  used  to  come  on  the  days  when  he  was  not  on 
guard  at  the  Louvre.” 

He  made  every  effort  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  garret 
window,  but  the  projecting  roof-cornice  prevented. 

Consequently  he  determined  to  push  the  door  open, 
or,  in  case  of  its  being  locked,  to  knock  with  the  pommel 
of  his  sword  or  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  when  suddenly  the 
door  swung  back  and  gave  egress  to  a man  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Scotch  guard. 

“ Who  goes  there  ] ” challenged  the  archer,  almost 
running  into  the  young  man. 

“ 4 A Hielan?  mon,’  ” answered  our  hero  in  the  Scotch 
brogue. 

“ Oho  ! Robert  Stuart  ” cried  the  archer. 

“ It  is  even  I,  my  dear  Patrick.  ” 

“ And  what  chance  brings  you  into  my  street  and  to 
my  door  at  this  hour  ? ” asked  the  archer,  as  he  extended 
both  hands  to  his  friend. 
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“ I have  come  to  ask  a favor,  my  dear  Patrick.,, 

“ Speak,  but  be  quick  about  it ! ” 

“ Are  you  in  a hurry  ? ” 

“ Much  against  my  will;  but,  you  know,  it  is  roll-call 
at  half-past  nine  at  the  Louvre,  and  nine  o’clock  has  just 
sounded  from  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Andre.  Now, 
then,  I am  listening.” 

“ Here  is  the  case,  my  dear  friend.  The  last  edict  has 
driven  me  out  of  my  inn.” 

“ Ah ! yes,  I see : you  are  a Protestant,  and  must  have 
two  Catholic  sureties.” 

“ I have  no  time  to  hunt  them  up,  and  perhaps  I 
should  not  find  them  if  I had  it ; now,  I shall  be 
arrested  to-night  if  I am  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Will  you  let  me  share  your  room  for  two  or 
three  days  ? ” 

“ For  two  or  three  nights,  if  you  like,  and  for  all  the 
nights  of  the  year,  even,  if  that  will  serve  you ; but  as  for 
the  days,  — that  is  another  matter.” 

“ And  why  so,  Patrick  ? ” demanded  Robert. 

“ Because,  ” returned  the  archer,  bridling  with  vanity, 
“ since  I last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  my  dear 
Robert,  I have  been  so  lucky  as  to  make  a conquest.” 

“ You,  Patrick  ? ” 

“ Does  it  surprise  you  ? ” inquired  the  archer,  with  a 
foppish  air. 

“ By  no  means ; but  it  happens  awkwardly,  that  is 
all.” 

Robert  seemed  indisposed  to  push  the  subject  further; 
but  the  vanity  of  his  fellow-countryman  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  discretion. 

“ Yes,  my  friend,”  he  resumed,  “ the  wife  of  a coun- 
cillor of  parliament  has  very  naturally  done  me  the  honor 
to  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  from  one  day  to  another,  my 
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dear  friend,  T am  expecting  to  have  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining her.  ” 

“ Diable  ! ” exclaimed  Robert.  “ Then  consider  that 
I have  said  nothing,  Patrick.” 

“ But  why  ? Do  you  take  my  confidence  for  a refusal  ? 
Grant  that  one  day  or  another  this  virtuous  dame,  as 
Monsieur  de  Brantome  says,  consents  to  ascend  to  my 
attic,  — and,  observe,  this  is  but  a supposition,  — you 
can  then  be  off;  otherwise,  you  remain  with  me  as  long 
as  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  you;  the  matter  could  not  be 
better  arranged,  you  must  acknowledge  ! ” 

“ Really,  my  dear  Patrick,  ” said  Robert,  who  was 
apparently  very  reluctant  to  give  up  his  plan,  “ I accept 
your  offer  with  gratitude,  and  await  only  the  opportunity 
to  render  you  a service,  whatever  its  nature  may  be.” 

“ Nonsense!”  returned  Patrick.  “Is  gratitude  to  be 
spoken  of  between  friends  and  fellow-countrymen  — be- 
tween Scotchmen  ? It  is  as  if  — eh  ! but  wait,  now ! ” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” asked  Robert. 

“ Oh,  an  idea ! ” cried  Patrick,  as  if  struck  by  a sud- 
den thought. 

“ What  is  it  ? Let  us  hear ! ” 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  said  Patrick,  “ you  can  do  me  a 
great  favor.” 

“A  great  favor?  ” 

“ An  enormous  favor.” 

“ Speak  ! I am  at  your  disposal.” 

“Thanks!  yet—” 

“ Proceed.” 

“ Do  you  think  we  are  of  the  same  height  ? ” 

“ Nearly.” 

“ Of  the  same  size  ? ” 

“ I think  so.” 

“ Come  into  the  moonlight;  let  me  look  at  you.” 
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Eobert  did  as  his  friend  requested. 

“ Do  you  know  that  you  have  on  a magnificent 
doublet  h ” continued  Patrick,  holding  aside  his  friend’s 
mantle. 

“ Magnificent  is  not  the  word.” 

“ Quite  new.” 

“ I bought  it  three  days  ago.  ” 

“ A trifle  sober,  it  is  true,  ” mused  Patrick ; “ but 
in  that  she  will  perceive  my  intent  to  escape  obser- 
vation.” 

“ What  are  you  driving  at  ? ” 

“ This,  dear  Eobert : while  my  lady-love  views  me 
with  favor,  her  husband  bestows  upon  me  a very  different 
regard.  So  different  that,  whenever  he  sees  an  archer 
of  the  guard  pass  along,  he  turns  very  sour  looks  upon 
him;  and  you  can  imagine  what  sort  of  regard  I should 
attract  if  he  were  to  see  this  uniform  ascending  his 
stairs.” 

“ Indeed,  I can  imagine  it  marvellously  well.” 

“ Now,  the  lady  has  advised  me  not  to  set  foot  in  her 
house  again  dressed  in  my  national  costume.  Conse- 
quently, ever  since  nightfall  I have  been  puzzling  over 
some  honest  means  of  gaining  possession  of  a suit  of 
clothes  that  could  advantageously  take  the  place  of  my 
own;  it  seems  to  me  that  your  costume,  although  a trifle 
sober,  and  perhaps  even  because  of  its  color,  should 
answer  my  purpose.  Be  so  kind,  then,  as  to  lend  it  to  me 
for  to-morrow;  I will  so  arrange  matters  as  to  have  no 
need  of  it  after  that.” 

The  Scotchman’s  last  words,  betokening  the  perfect 
self-confidence  his  compatriots  formerly  possessed  and  yet 
retain,  caused  Eobert  Stuart  to  smile. 

“ My  raiment,  my  purse,  my  heart  are  yours,  my  dear 
friend,”  returned  he.  “Yet,  mind  you,  I shall  probably 
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be  going  out  myself  to-morrow,  and,  in  that  case,  my 
clothes  will  be  almost  a necessity  to  me.” 

“ Diable!” 

“ Like  the  ancient  philosopher,  my  back  carries  all  my 
possessions.” 

“ By  Saint  Dunstan,  but  that  is  vexatious ! ” 

“ And  I am  in  despair.” 

“ Because,  really,  the  more  I look  at  your  doublet,  the 
more  it  seems  to  have  been  made  for  me,”  cried  Patrick. 

“ Miraculously  so,  ” assented  Bobert,  who  seemed  bent 
on  forcing  his  friend  into  making  some  suggestion. 

“ Is  there  then  no  way  of  encompassing  the  matter?  ” 

“ I see  none ; but  you  are  a man  of  expedients,  — set 
yourself  about  it.” 

“ There  is  a way ! ” exclaimed  Patrick. 

“ Name  it.” 

“ Unless,  that  is,  your  mistress’s  husband  entertains 
the  same  horror  of  messieurs  the  archers  of  the  Scotch 
Guard  as  does  my  mistress’s  husband.” 

“ I have  no  mistress,  Patrick,  ” said  Bobert,  gravely. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  archer,  who  was  merely  pursu- 
ing the  realization  of  his  scheme,  and  was  concerned 
about  nothing  else,  “ in  that  case  you  must  be  indifferent 
as  to  your  costume.” 

“ Quite  indifferent,  ” said  the  young  man. 

“ Then,  as  I am  taking  your  clothes,  do  you  take  mine.” 

This  time  Bobert  Stuart  repressed  a smile. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” he  asked,  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  understand. 

“ You  have  no  objection  to  donning  the  Scotch 
uniform  ? ” 

“ None  at  all.  ” 

“ Well,  if  any  imperious  necessity  compels  you  to  go 
out,  you  can  wear  my  uniform.” 
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“ You  are  right;  nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  simpler. ” 

“ Moreover,  it  carries  with  it  the  freedom  of  the 
Louvre.” 

Robert  thrilled  with  joy.  “ The  height  of  my  ambi- 
tion, ” he  remarked  with  a smile. 

“ Very  well;  good-by  till  to-morrow  ! ” 

“ Till  to-morrow ! ” returned  Robert,  taking  his  friend’s 
hand. 

Patrick  detained  him. 

“ You  are  forgetting  something,  ” said  he. 

“What?” 

“ True,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  — the  key  of 
my  room.” 

“ Paith,  you  are  right,  ” said  Robert.  “ Give  it  to  me ! ” 

“ There  it  is.  Good-night,  Robert ! ” 

“ Good-night,  Patrick ! ” 

And  the  two  young  men,  after  again  clasping  hands, 
went  each  his  separate  way,  Patrick  to  the  Louvre, 
Robert  to  Patrick’s  door. 

Let  us  leave  the  former  to  pursue  his  course  to  the 
Louvre,  where  he  will  be  just  in  time  to  answer  at  the 
evening  roll-call,  and  follow  Robert  Stuart,  who,  after 
having  fumbled  about  two  or  three  doors,  at  last  found 
the  key-hole  of  Patrick’s. 

The  remains  of  a still  blazing  fagot  quite  illuminated 
the  young  guard’s  room.  It  was  a tidy  retreat,  rather 
like  the  small  chambers  of  the  students  of  our  day. 

It  was  furnished  with  a bedstead  well  fitted  up,  a 
small  chest  of  drawers,  two  straw-bottomed  chairs,  and 
a table  upon  which,  in  a little,  long-necked  earthen  jar, 
the  wick  of  a tallow  candle  was  still  smoking. 

Robert  took  a firebrand,  and  by  dint  of  blowing  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting  a blaze,  at  which  he  lighted  the  candle. 

After  that  he  seated  himself  at  the  little  table,  and 
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burying  his  forehead  in  his  hands  fell  to  thinking 
deeply. 

“ I have  it ! ” he  said  at  last,  passing  his  hand  through 
his  hair  as  if  to  relieve  his  head  of  some  terrible  weight. 
“ I have  it,  — I will  write  to  the  king.  ” 

And  he  arose. 

On  the  mantel-piece  he  discovered  a full  inkstand  and 
a pen;  but  in  vain  he  searched  and  rummaged  the  table 
drawer  and  the  three  drawers  of  the  chest,  — he  found 
not  so  much  as  a shadow  of  paper  or  parchment. 

He  renewed  his  search,  but  without  success;  his  com- 
rade had,  beyond  doubt,  used  up  his  last  leaf  in  writing 
to  Madame  la  Conseillere. 

He  sat  down  again  in  despair. 

“ Oh,  ” said  he,  “ shall  I not,  then,  for  want  of  a bit  of 
paper,  be  able  to  try  this  last  expedient?  ” 

In  fact,  ten  o’clock  was  striking.  The  merchants  in 
those  days  did  not,  as  in  ours,  keep  open  doors  until 
midnight;  the  difficulty  therefore  was  real. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  king’s  letter  which  he 
had  with  him;  he  drew  it  forth  from  his  breast  and  re- 
solved to  write  to  the  king  on  the  back  of  that  sheet. 

He  took  down  the  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

“ Sire,  — The  conviction  of  the  councillor,  Anne  Dubourg, 
is  iniquitous  and  ungodly.  Your  Majesty  has  been  blinded, 
and  made  to  spill  the  purest  blood  in  the  kingdom. 

44  Sire,  a man  cries  to  you  from  the  midst  of  the  multitude 
that  you  open  your  eyes  and  behold  the  blazing  funeral  piles 
that  ambitious  men  are  kindling  around  you  all  over  France  ! 

44  Sire,  open  your  ears  and  hearken  to  the  plaintive  groans 
breathed  forth  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  rising  toward 
the  Louvre. 

44 See  and  hear,  sire!  When  you  have  seen  and  heard, 
surely  you  will  pardon.” 
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The  Scotchman  reread  his  letter  and  folded  it  in- 
versely, — that  is,  in  such  a manner  that  the  front  page 
on  which  the  king’s  letter  was  written  became  the  back  of 
his  own  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  back  on  which  his 
letter  was  written  preceded  the  page  of  the  king’s 
letter. 

“ Now,  ” he  mused,  “ how  can  I get  this  letter  within 
the  Louvre  ? Shall  I wait  until  to-morrow  for  Patrick  ? 
That  will  be  too  late.  Besides,  poor  Patrick  would  be 
arrested  as  my  accomplice.  I am  already  exposing  him 
quite  enough  in  accepting  his  hospitality.  What  shall 
I do?” 

He  went  to  the  window  in  search  of  an  idea.  In  des- 
perate circumstances  one  consults  exterior  objects  willingly 
enough. 

We  have  said  that  the  day  had  been  a magnificent  one 
for  December. 

Robert  sought  counsel  of  the  fresh  air,  the  starry  sky, 
the  silent  night,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

Prom  Patrick’s  attic  window,  at  the  very  top  of  the 
house,  he  could  see  the  towers  of  the  king’s  palace. 

The  wooden  tower  erected  at  the  end  of  the  palace, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  and  uplifting  itself 
between  the  river  and  the  inner  court  of  the  Louvre, 
suddenly  loomed  up  before  him,  magnificently  outlined  in 
the  fantastic  moonlight. 

At  sight  of  this  tower,  Robert  seemed  to  discover  the 
means  he  sought  for  getting  his  message  to  the  king; 
for,  returning  the  parchment  to  his  breast,  he  extinguished 
the  candle,  put  on  his  hat,  wrapped  himself  in  his  man- 
tle, and  quickly  descended  the  stairs. 

An  ordinance  had  been  issued  only  a few  days  before, 
prohibiting  all  passengers  and  boatmen  from  crossing  the 
Seine  after  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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It  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening ; hence  to  take  a boat 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  only  course  possible  for  Robert  was  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  go  hack  over  the  route  he  had  taken  in  coming 
from  the  Greve. 

He  went  back  then  toward  the  bridge  of  Saint  Michel, 
leaving  the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie  at  his  left  so  as  not  to 
encounter  the  palace  sentinels,  and,  crossing  the  bridge 
of  Notre  Dame,  he  returned  through  the  net-work  of 
streets  leading  to  the  Louvre. 

The  Louvre  had  been  a litter  of  stones,  gravel,  and 
timbers  ever  since  the  reign  of  Francois  I. 

It  reminded  one  of  the  interior  of  a quarry,  or  of  one 
of  those  unfinished  palaces  fallen  in  ruins  before  being 
completed,  rather  than  of  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
France. 

It  was  therefore  easy  enough  to  steal  along  among  the 
blocks  of  stone  by  which  the  Louvre  was  obstructed, 
without  as  well  as  within. 

From  rock  to  rock,  from  ditch  to  ditch,  skirting  the 
bank  of  the  Seine,  Robert  Stuart  arrived  within  a hun- 
dred paces  of  the  great  front  of  the  Louvre  facing  the 
river,  which  in  extent  covered  all  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  quay ; he  then  followed  the  structure  as  far  as  the 
New  Tower,  and,  seeing  two  lighted  windows,  he  picked 
up  from  one  of  the  ditches  a stone,  which  he  enveloped  in 
the  parchment,  detached  the  cord  from  his  hat,  tied  the 
parchment  around  the  stone,  and,  retreating  two  or  three 
steps  to  gain  impetus,  he  calculated  the  distance,  taking 
aim  as  if  about  to  throw  a ball,  and  flung  both  stone  and 
parchment  through  one  of  the  lighted  windows  of  the 
first  story. 

The  sound  of  breaking  glass  and  the  stir  that  ensued 
in  the  room  immediately  after  the  crash,  assured  him 
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that  his  missive  had  made  its  way,  and  that  if  it  failed 
to  reach  the  king  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  messengers. 

“ Capital,  ” he  said.  “ And  now,  let  us  wait ; we  shall 
certainly  know  by  to-morrow  whether  my  letter  has 
produced  any  effect.” 

As  he  withdrew,  he  looked  about  on  all  sides  to  assure 
himself  that  he  had  not  been  observed,  and  saw  only  the 
sentinels  in  the  distance  walking  with  the  sentinel’s  slow 
and  measured  tread. 

Evidently  the  sentinels  had  remarked  nothing. 

Robert  Stuart  then  regained  the  Rue  de  Battoir-Saint- 
Andre  by  the  same  route  over  which  he  had  come,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  neither  seen  nor  heard  by  any 
one. 

He  was  deceived : he  had  been  seen  and  heard  by  two 
men,  who,  at  about  fifty  paces  from  him  in  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  New  Tower,  hidden  in  its  shadow,  were 
conversing  with  such  animation  as  not  to  see  and  hear, 
or  at  least  to  give  no  sign  of  so  doing. 

These  two  personages  were  the  Prince  de  Conde  and 
the  Admiral  de  Coligny. 

Let  us  say  what  topic  of  conversation  could  engross 
these  two  illustrious  personages  to  such  a degree  that  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  concerned  about  the  stones  that 
were  flung  through  the  windows  of  the  Louvre  at  that 
advanced  hour  of  the  night. 
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IX. 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  NEW  TOWER. 

“ Now,”  says  Brantome,  in  his  book  of  the  “ Capitaines 
Illustres,”  “ we  are  about  to  speak  of  a mighty  captain, 
if  ever  was  one.” 

We  say  with  Brantome;  only,  let  us  be  more  just 
toward  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Seigneur  de  Chatillon, 
than  was  the  courtier  of  the  Guises. 

In  two  other  books  of  ours  we  have  already  dwelt 
upon  the  illustrious  defender  of  Saint  Quentin ; but  our 
readers  may  have  forgotten  “ Marguerite  de  Valois,”  and 
they  may  not  yet  be  familiar  with  “ The  Page  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.”  We  deem  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
say  a few  words  as  to  the  birth,  family,  and  antecedents, 
as  they  say  to-day,  of  the  Admiral . 

We  italicize  this  word  because  it  was  rare,  indeed, 
that  he  was  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Gaspard  de 
Coligny,  or  was  styled  Seigneur  de  Chatillon,  his  title 
of  “ admiral  ” having  prevailed. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny  was  born  on  the  seventh  day  of 
February,  1517,  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  the  seigniorial 
residence  of  his  family. 

His  father,  a nobleman  of  Bresse,  had  established 
himself  in  France  after  his  province  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom;  he  occupied  a high  rank  in  the  king’s  army, 
and  took  the  name  of  Chatillon,  having  become  the 
proprietor  of  that  seigniory. 

He  had  espoused  Louise  de  Montmorency,  sister  of 
the  constable,  whom  we  have  very  often  had  occasion 
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to  mention,  and  particularly  in  “ Ascanio,”  “The  Two 
Dianas,”  and  “ The  Page  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.” 

The  four  sons  of  the  Seigneur  de  Chatillon  — Pierre, 
Odet,  Gaspard,  and  Dandelot  — were,  therefore,  the  con- 
stable’s nephews.  The  first,  Pierre,  died  at  five  years 
of  age;  the  second,  Odet,  was  then  looked  upon  as  des- 
tined to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  name. 

Twenty  years  later  a cardinal’s  hat  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  constable.  None  of  his  own  sons  desired 
it;  he  then  offered  it  to  his  sister’s  sons:  Gaspard  and 
Dandelot,  both  possessed  of  warlike  temperaments,  re- 
fused the  gift;  Odet,  of  a quiet  and  contemplative 
nature,  accepted  it. 

Gaspard  then  found  himself  the  head  of  the  family, 
especially  as  his  father  had  been  dead  since  the  year 
1522. 

We  have  elsewhere  related  how  his  early  exploits 
had  been  achieved  in  the  companionship  of  Francois  de 
Guise,  and  what  friendship  bound  these  two  young 
people  together  up  to  the  time  when,  in  connection 
with  the  battle  of  Eenty,  in  which  each  had  won  great 
distinction  for  valor,  a coolness  intervened  between 
them.  The  Due  Claude  de  Lorraine  being  dead,  and 
the  Due  Francois  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  having 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  and 
seized  upon  the  affairs  of  state,  the  coldness  turned  to 
hatred  outright. 

During  this  time,  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  the  Guises, 
young  Gaspard  de  Chatillon  had  become  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and  had  sprung  into 
fame  and  renown.  Dubbed  knight  by  the  Due  d’En- 
ghien,  as  was  his  brother  Dandelot,  and  that,  too,  on 
the  very  battlefield  of  Cerisoles,  where  each  had  captured 
a flag,  he  had  been  made  colonel  in  1544,  and,  three 
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years  later,  colonel-general  of  the  infantry,  and  finally 
admiral. 

It  was  then  he  resigned  the  post  of  colonel-general  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Dandelot,  whom  he  dearly  loved, 
and  who  dearly  loved  him. 

About  the  year  1545  the  two  brothers  wedded  two 
daughters  of  the  noble  Breton  house  of  Laval. 

In  “ The  Page  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ” the  admiral 
will  be  found  at  the  siege  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  it  will 
be  seen  with  what  admirable  faithfulness  he  defended 
the  town,  stone  by  stone,  and  was  taken  at  the  final 
assault,  weapons  in  hand. 

It  was  during  his  captivity  at  Antwerp  that,  a Bible 
having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  changed  his  religion. 

For  six  months  his  brother  Dandelot  had  already  been 
a Calvinist. 

The  admiral’s  importance  naturally  pointed  him  out 
as  the  military  leader  of  the  reformed  religion. 

However,  as  there  had  as  yet  been  no  rupture  between 
the  two  parties,  and  but  few  persecutions,  Dandelot  and 
his  brother  occupied  at  court  the  position  to  which  the 
rank  of  each  entitled  him. 

“But,”  says  a historian  of  that  day,  “ the  court  had 
not  a more  formidable  enemy.” 

Gifted  with  extraordinary  coolness,  courage,  and  in- 
sight, he  seemed  born  to  become,  what  he  in  fact  became, 
the  real  leader  of  the  Calvinist  party.  He  possessed 
both  perseverance  and  indomitable  energy,  and  although 
often  vanquished  he  nearly  always  became  more  for- 
midable after  his  defeats  than  his  enemies  after  their 
victories. 

Counting  his  rank  as  nothing,  and  his  life  for  so 
little  that  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  it  in 
the  defence  of  the  realm  or  for  the  triumph  of  his  faith, 
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he  added  to  a warlike  genius  the  solid  virtues  of  the 
greatest  citizens. 

During  those  stormy  times  the  sight  of  that  unruffled 
brow  was  restful  to  the  eyes;  it  resembled  the  great  oaks 
that  stand  upright  amid  the  tempests;  it  was  like  the 
lofty  mountains  whose  crests  remain  undisturbed  amid 
the  storms,  because  they  are  above  the  lightnings. 

That  oak’s  rugous  bark  the  rain  will  not  harm,  the 
wind  will  not  bow  its  head;  to  uproot  it  will  require 
the  hurricane  that  sweeps  away  all. 

That  mountain  will  become  a volcano,  and  at  every 
eruption  the  throne  will  tremble,  shaken  almost  to  its 
very  foundation ; and  to  destroy  the  crater,  to  stanch 
the  lava,  there  must  occur  one  of  those  great  cataclysms 
that  change  the  face  of  empires. 

And  the  Prince  de  Conde,  an  active,  enterprising, 
and  ambitious  genius,  will  support  him  in  battle  after 
battle  with  the  king’s  armies  for  the  period  of  ten 
years. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  talking 
with  the  admiral.  With  this  illustrious  young  man, 
Coligny,  lost  in  the  shadow  outlined  by  the  New  Tower, 
was  conversing  on  that  night  between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  of  December. 

By  sight,  at  least,  we  know  the  Prince  de  Conde; 
we  saw  him  enter  the  Bed  Plorse  Inn,  and  from  a few 
remarks  made  by  him  we  were  able  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  his  character. 

Permit  us  to  give  a few  details,  which  we  deem  in- 
dispensable, as  to  his  character  and  the  position  held  by 
the  prince  at  court. 

Monsieur  de  Conde  had  not  yet  given  proof  of  what 
he  was;  but  one  felt  a presentiment  of  what  he  might 
be,  and  this  presentiment  foreshadowed  great  importance 
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for  the  handsome  young  man,  known  until  that  time 
chiefly  for  his  follies  and  fickle  amours,  and  who,  like 
his  contemporary,  Don  Juan,  had  enrolled  in  his  vast 
catalogue  the  names  of  the  most  renowned  ladies  of  the 
court. 

He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  that  time,  we 
think  we  have  said.  He  was  the  fifth  and  last  son  of 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  Comte  de  Vendome,  the  modern 
stock  of  all  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

His  elder  brothers  were  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King 
of  Navarre  and  father  of  Henri  IV. ; Francois,  Comte 
d’Enghien;  Cardinal  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Archbishop 
of  Rouen;  and  Jean,  Comte  d’Enghien,  who  had  been 
killed  only  two  years  previously  in  the  battle  of  Saint 
Quentin. 

Louis  de  Conde,  therefore,  was  at  this  time  hut  a 
younger  son,  whose  entire  fortune  consisted  of  his  cloak 
and  sword. 

And  the  sword,  moreover,  was  of  greater  value  than 
the  cloak. 

That  sword  the  prince  had  gloriously  drawn  in  the 
wars  of  Henri  II.,  as  well  as  in  a few  private  quarrels, 
which  had  gained  him  a reputation  for  courage  almost 
equal  to  that  he  had  acquired  for  luck,  and  especially 
for  inconstancy,  in  love. 

This  axiom  seemed  to  have  been  made  purposely  for 
the  Prince  de  Conde : “ Possession  slays  love.  ” 

When  once  the  prince  possessed,  he  loved  no  longer. 

This  was  very  well  known  among  the  Belles  Dames 
whose  gallant  history  Brantome  has  given  us,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  did  not  appear  to  damage  in  their  eyes 
the  young  prince,  who  was  so  loving,  so  gay,  that  some 
one  made  him  the  subject  of  the  following  quatrain  in 
the  form  of  a prayer : — 
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“ Ce  petit  homme  tant  joli, 

Qui  toujours  chante  et  tou jours  rit, 

Qui  toujours  baise  sa  mignonne, 

Dieu  gard’  de  mal  le  petit  homme  ! ” 

As  may  be  seen,  the  intention  of  the  poet  who  origi- 
nated these  four  lines  was  better  than  his  verse;  yet, 
as  they  convey  a sufficiently  exact  idea  of  the  sentiment 
of  sympathy  inspired  at  court  by  Louis  de  Conde,  we 
venture  to  quote  them. 

Besides,  our  book  is  signed  Alexandre  Dumas,  — not 
Bichelet. 

Between  the  admiral  and  the  young  prince  this  sym- 
pathy was  strong:  still  young,  being  forty -two  years  of 
age,  the  admiral  loved  Louis  de  Conde  as  he  might  have 
loved  one  of  his  own  young  brothers;  and,  on  his  side, 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  of  a chivalric  and  adventurous 
temperament,  naturally  much  more  given  to  studying 
the  mysteries  of  love  than  to  troubling  himself  over  the 
triumphs  and  defeats  of  religion,  careless  Catholic  as  he 
was  at  that  time,  — the  Prince  de  Conde,  like  a pupil 
with  a beloved  master,  listened  to  the  serious  admiral, 
while  his  eye  followed  the  gallop  of  a beautiful  amazon 
returning  from  the  chase,  or  the  ditty  of  a maiden  on 
her  way  from  the  fields. 

Now,  this  is  what  had  happened  an  hour  before. 

The  admiral,  on  coming  out  of  the  Louvre,  where  he 
had  been  paying  his  court  to  the  young  king,  had,  with 
the  eye  of  a captain  trained  to  the  darkness,  distin- 
guished at  the  foot  of  the  New  Tower  a man,  who, 
enveloped  in  a mantle  and  his  head  raised  toward  a 
balcony  that  overhung  two  lighted  windows,  seemed  to 
be  waiting  either  to  receive  a signal  or  to  give  one. 
The  admiral,  not  naturally  curious,  was  proceeding 
toward  the  Bue  de  Bethisy,  in  which  he  lived,  when 
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it  occurred  to  him  that  hut  one  man  could  have  the 
hardihood  to  stand  in  front  of  the  king’s  palace,  within 
a hundred  yards  of  the  sentinels,  at  an  hour  when  all 
passers-by  were  usually  arrested  if  they  in  the  least 
approached  the  Louvre,  and  that  this  man  must  be  the 
Prince  de  Conde. 

He  went  toward  him,  and  as  the  man,  the  nearer  the 
admiral  approached,  shrank  back  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  shadow,  when  within  twenty  paces  he  called  out  to 
him,  — 

“ Hey  ! Prince  ! ” 

“ Who  is  it?  ” demanded  the  Prince  de  Conde;  for  it 
was  he,  in  fact. 

“A  friend,”  answered  the  admiral,  continuing  to 
advance,  and  smiling  at  the  fact  that  his  acuteness  had 
this  time,  as  ever,  divined  aright. 

“ Aha ! that  voice  belongs  to  the  admiral,  if  I mistake 
not,”  said  the  prince,  advancing  a few  steps  to  join  the 
person  who  had  accosted  him. 

The  two  men  met  at  the  verge  of  the  shadow;  the 
first  drew  the  admiral  toward  him,  so  that  both  stood 
in  the  gloom. 

“ How  the  devil,”  asked  the  prince,  after  having 
affectionately,  and  with  an  air  of  respect,  pressed  the 
admiral’s  hand,  — “ how  did  you  know  that  I was 
here  ? ” 

“ I guessed  it,”  said  the  admiral. 

“Ah!  it  was  well  guessed , par  exemple  ! How  did 
you  go  about  it?  ” 

“ Oh,  very  simply  ! ” 

“ Come,  let  us  hear.  ” 

“ Seeing  a man  here  within  range  of  the  sentinels,  I 
told  myself  that  there  was  but  one  knight  in  Prance 
capable  of  risking  his  life  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
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wind  toss  the  curtain  of  a pretty  woman’s  window,  and 
that  that  man  was  Your  Highness.” 

“My  dear  admiral,  permit  me,  first  of  all,  to  thank 
you  for  the  excellent  opinion  you  entertain  of  me,  and, 
next,  to  pay  you  a very  sincere  compliment.  More 
wonderful  sagacity  than  yours  it  were  impossible  to 
possess.” 

“ Ah  ! ” exclaimed  the  admiral. 

“ I am,  in  fact,  watching  the  window  of  a room  where 
dwells,  not  a pretty  woman,  — since  she  who  draws  me 
here  was,  six  months  ago,  still  a child,  and  is  to-day 
barely  a girl, — but  a bewitching  being  of  matchless 
beauty. ” 

“ You  are  speaking  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,” 
remarked  the  admiral. 

“ Precisely.  Better  and  better,  my  dear  admiral,” 
rejoined  the  prince;  “ and  that  leads  me  to  explain  the 
motive  that  has  impelled  me  to  take  you  into  my 
confidence.  ” 

“ Then  you  are  impelled  by  a motive  ? ” inquired 
the  admiral,  laughing. 

“ Yes,  and  a tremendous  one.” 

“ What  was  it?  Make  me  your  confidant,  prince.” 

“ It  was  that,  if  I did  not  have  you  for  a friend,  Mon- 
sieur TAmiral,  I should  perhaps  have  you  for  an  enemy, 
and  in  that  case  I should  have  an  invincible  enemy.” 

The  admiral  shook  his  head  at  this  flattery,  emanating 
from  a man  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  reproaching, 
and  contented  himself  with  saying, — 

“ You  are  doubtless  ignorant,  prince,  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Andre  is  affianced  to  Monsieur  de  Join- 
ville,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Guise.” 

“Not  only  am  I not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  Monsieur 
TAmiral,  but,  worse  still,  it  was  on  learning  the  news 
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of  the  match  that  I fell  madly  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre;  consequently,  I can  boldly  state  that 
my  love  for  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  arises  chiefly 
from  my  hatred  of  the  Guises.” 

“ Well!  well!  but  this  is  the  first  time,  prince,  that 
I have  heard  this  amour  spoken  of;  your  love  affairs 
usually  sing  on  the  wing  like  the  lark.  This,  then,  is 
a new-born  passion,  since  it  has  as  yet  made  no  stir.” 

“ Not  so  new,  my  dear  admiral;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
six  months  old.” 

“ Nonsense ! is  it  truly?”  queried  the  admiral,  ac- 
companying his  question  "with  a look  that  expressed  his 
amazement. 

“Six  months,  yes,  almost  to  a day,  i ’ faith  ! Do  you 
not  remember  the  horoscopes  read  by  an  old  woman  to 
Monsieur  de  Guise,  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  and 
your  servant,  at  the  Fete  du  Landi  ? It  certainly  seems 
to  me  that  I related  the  incident  to  you.  ” 

“ Yes,  I recall  it  perfectly.  It  happened  at  an  inn 
on  the  road  from  Gonesse  to  Saint  Denis.” 

“The  very  place,  my  dear  admiral.  Well,  from  that 
hour  dates  the  discovery  of  my  love  for  the  charming 
Charlotte,  and  it  may  be  that  the  death  then  predicted 
has  given  me  a singular  taste  for  life;  but  from  that 
day  forth  I have  lived  only  in  the  hope  of  winning  the 
love  of  the  marechal’ s daughter,  and  I have  enlisted 
every  resource  of  my  brain  toward  achieving  that  end.” 

“ And  if  I may  ask,  without  indiscretion,  prince,” 
demanded  the  admiral,  “ is  your  love  requited  J ” 

“ No,  cousin,  no;  that  is  why  you  find  me  here  kick- 
ing my  heels.” 

“ And  waiting,  gallant  knight  that  you  are,  to  receive 
a flower,  a glove,  a word  ? ” 

“ Ma  foiy  waiting  not  even  for  that.” 
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“ For  what  are  you  waiting,  then  ? ” 

“ For  the  light  to  go  out,  and  for  Monsieur  le  Prince 
de  Joinville’s  fiancee  to  go  to  sleep,  so  that  I,  in  turn, 
may  go  and  put  out  my  own  light  and  sleep  also,  if  I 
can.  ” 

“ And  this  undoubtedly  is  not  the  first  time,  my  dear 
prince,  that  you  have  waited  for  the  young  lady’s  bed- 
time h ” 

“It  is  not  the  first  time,  cousin,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last.  It  will  soon  be  four  months  that  I have  devoted 
myself  to  this  innocent  amusement.” 

“ Unknown  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  ? ” in- 
quired the  admiral,  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

“ Unknown  to  her,  I begin  to  think.” 

“But  this  is  more  than  love,  dear  prince;  this  is 
absolute  worship,  adoration  like  that  of  the  Hindoos  for 
their  invisible  divinities,  which  certain  navigators  tell 
us  about.” 

“ Your  word  is  very  apt,  my  dear  admiral ; it  is  abso- 
lute worship,  and  I must  needs  be  the  good  Christian 
that  I am  not  to  abandon  myself  to  this  idolatry.” 

“Idolatry  is  the  worship  of  images,  my  dear  prince, 
and  you  do  not  happen  to  possess  even  an  image  of  your 
goddess,  do  you  ? ” 

“Faith,  no,  not  even  her  image,”  said  the  prince; 
“but,”  continued  he,  with  a smile,  and  carrying  his 
hand  to  his  heart,  “ her  image  is  here,  and  graven  so 
well  that,  on  my  word,  I have  need  of  no  other  picture 
than  the  one  that  lives  in  my  memory.” 

“ And  what  limit  do  you  assign  to  this  monotonous 
exercise  ? ” 

“ Hone.  I shall  come  as  long  as  I love  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre.  I shall  love  her,  according  to  my 
wont,  as  long  as  she  grants  me  nothing;  and  as,  in  all 
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probability,  she  will  not  very  soon  grant  me  what  must 
be  granted  before  my  love  begins  to  wane,  it  is  probable 
that  I shall  love  her  a long  time.” 

“ What  a strange  fellow  you  are,  my  dear  prince!  ” 
“What  would  you  have?  I am  so  constituted;  it  is 
something  I do  not  myself  understand.  As  long  as  a 
woman  bestows  nothing  upon  me,  I am  madly  in  love, 
capable  of  killing  her  husband,  her  lover,  of  killing 
her,  of  killing  myself,  of  making  war  for  her  sake,  as 
did  Pericles  for  Aspasia,  Caesar  for  Eunoe,  Antony  for 
Cleopatra;  then,  if  she  yields — ” 

“ If  she  yields?  ” 

“Then,  my  dear  admiral,  — unfortunately  for  her, 
unfortunately  for  me ! — the  damper  of  satiety  is  turned 
on  my  folly,  and  it  is  extinguished.” 

“ But  what  the  deuce  do  you  find  of  pleasure,  now,  in 
watching  here  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ? ” 

“Under  the  window  of  a pretty  maid?  An  enormous 
pleasure,  dear  cousin.  Oh,  you  don’t  understand;  you, 
a grave,  austere  man,  who  stake  your  whole  happiness 
on  the  winning  of  a battle  or  the  triumph  of  your  faith ! 
With  me,  Monsieur  l’Amiral,  it  is  another  matter: 
with  me,  war  is  but  an  interregnum  between  two  loves, 
the  old  love  and  the  new.  I really  believe  that  God 
put  me  into  the  world  only  to  love,  since  I am  good  for 
nothing  else.  Besides,  it  is  God’s  law.  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Well, 
excellent  Christian  that  I am,  I love  my  neighbor  more 
than  myself.  Only,  I love  the  most  beautiful  half,  in 
its  most  agreeable  form.” 

“ But  where,  then,  have  you  seen  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre  since  the  Fete  du  Landi  ? ” 

“ Ah!  my  dear  admiral,  it  is  a very  long  story,  and, 
unless  you  are  prepared,  in  spite  of  my  trivial  tale,  to 
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bear  me  company  for  at  least  a good  half-liour,  like  the 
indulgent  kinsman  you  are,  I advise  you  not  to  insist, 
but  to  leave  me  to  my  reveries  and  my  communion  with 
the  moon  and  stars,  which  are  to  me  less  luminous  than 
the  light  you  see  shining  from  the  windows  of  my 
divinity.” 

“ My  dear  cousin,”  said  the  admiral,  laughing,  “ I 
have  future  designs  on  you  that  you  do  not  even  sus- 
pect. It  is  to  my  interest,  then,  to  study  your  every 
aspect;  what  you  are  showing  me  to-day  seems  not  only 
a face  but  a facade.  Come,  open  every  portal!  When 
I would  deal  with  the  true  Conde,  with  the  mighty  cap- 
tain, show  me  the  one  at  which  I must  enter;  and  when, 
instead  of  the  hero  I seek,  I find  only  a Hercules  spin- 
ning at  the  feet  of  Omphale,  a Samson  sleeping  at  the 
knees  of  Delilah,  show  me  the  one  by  which  I must  go 
out.” 

M Then  I am  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  ? ” 

“ The  whole.” 

“ As  to  a confessor  1 ” 

“ More  frankly.” 

“ I warn  you  that  it  is  a veritable  eclogue.” 
u Virgilius  Maro’s  most  beautiful  verses  are  nothing 
else  than  eclogues.” 

“ Then  I will  begin.” 
u I am  all  attention.” 

“ Will  you  stop  me  when  you  have  had  enough  ? ” 

“ I promise  you  that;  but  I do  not  think  that  I shall 
stop  you.” 

“ Ah!  great  and  sublime  politician  that  you  are!  ” 

“ Do  you  know,  my  dear  prince,  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
you  were  jesting.” 

“ I?  Ah!  par  exemple , you  know  that  such  a speech 
plunges  me  into  despair.” 
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“ Proceed,  then.  ” 

“ It  was  during  the  month  of  last  September,  after 
the  hunt  given  to  all  the  court  by  the  Messieurs  de 
Guise  in  the  forest  of  Meudon.” 

“ I remember  hearing  about  it,  although  I was  not 
there.” 

“ Then  you  will  also  remember  that  after  the  chase 
Madame  Catherine  repaired  with  all  her  maids  of  honor, 
her  flying  squadron  as  they  are  called,  to  Monsieur  de 
Gondy’s  chateau  at  Saint  Cloud;  you  remember  that, 
do  you  not,  as  you  were  there  ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well,  there,  as  you  further  recall,  unless  your  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  graver  matters,  during  the  col- 
lation a young  girl,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  won  the 
attention  of  the  court,  and  especially  mine : it  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre.  Afterwards,  during  the 
excursion  on  the  water,  a young  girl , by  means  of  her  wit, 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  guests,  and  especially 
mine:  it  was  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre.  Pinally, 
in  the  evening,  at  the  ball,  all  eyes,  and  especially  mine, 
were  fixed  upon  a dancer  whose  peerless  grace  won  smiles 
from  every  lip,  murmured  flattery  from  very  tongue,  looks 
of  admiration  from  all  eyes : again  it  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre.  Do  you  recall  all  that?  ” 

“ No.” 

“ So  much  the  better!  for,  had  you  remembered  it,  it 
would  not  have  been  worth  while  for  me  to  tell  it. 
You  can  well  understand  how  the  fire,  feebly  burning 
in  my  heart  at  the  Red  Horse  Inn,  became  at  Saint 
Cloud  a devouring  flame.  As  a result,  having  retired, 
when  the  ball  was  over,  to  the  room  assigned  me  on  the 
first  floor,  instead  of  going  to  bed  and  closing  my  eyes 
in  sleep,  I sat  at  the  window,  and,  thinking  of  her,  I 
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fell  into  a gentle  revery.  I yielded  myself  up  to  it 
wholly,  for  how  long  a time  I do  not  know,  when, 
through  the  veil  which  thoughts  of  love  had  cast  before 
my  eyes,  I seemed  to  see  a living  creature  moving  along, 
as  ethereal  as  the  passing  breeze  that  tossed  my  hair.  It 
seemed  a thing  as  light  as  mist,  — a pink  and  white 
shade,  which  floated  down  the  walks  of  the  park,  and 
came  to  a halt  just  under  my  window,  and  leaned  against 
the  trunk  of  a tree  whose  foliage  swept  my  closed  jal- 
ousies. I recognized,  or  rather  divined,  that  the  beau- 
tiful nocturnal  fairy  was  no  other  than  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre,  and  I should  most  probably  have  jumped 
through  the  window  to  reach  her  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  fallen  at  her  feet  as  promptly,  when  a second 
shadow,  less  pink  and  white  than  the  first,  but  almost 
as  airy,  cleared  the  space  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
walk.  This  shade  was  evidently  of  the  male  sex.” 

“ Ah!  ah!”  murmured  the  admiral. 

“ That  is  just  the  exclamation  I permitted  myself  to 
make,”  said  Conde.  “ But  the  baleful  doubts  arising  in 
my  mind  as  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  virtue 
were  not  of  long  duration;  for  the  two  shades  began 
to  babble,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  reached  me 
through  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  the  openings  of  the 
jalousies,  so  that,  just  as  I had  recognized  the  actors  in 
the  scene  played  twenty  feet  below  nae,  I heard  what 
they  were  saying.” 

“ And  who  were  the  actors  ? ” 

“ They  were  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  and  her 
father’s  page.” 

“ And  what  were  they  talking  about  ? ” 

“ They  were  simply  discussing  a fishing  excursion  for 
the  next  morning.” 

“ A fishing  excursion  1 ” 
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“Yes,  my  dear  cousin;  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre 
is  an  enthusiastic  angler.” 

“ And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a fishing 
excursion  that,  at  midnight,  or  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a girl  of  fifteen  and  a page  of  nineteen  appointed  a 
rendezvous  in  the  park  ? ” 

“Like  you,  my  dear  admiral,  I had  my  suspicions, 
and  I must  say  that  the  page  seemed  very  much  disap- 
pointed when,  having  eagerly  hastened  to  meet  her, 
inspired,  doubtless,  by  some  other  hope,  he  learned 
from  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  own  lips  that  she 
had  made  the  rendezvous  merely  to  request  that  he  would 
secure  two  lines,  one  for  herself  and  one  for  him,  with 
which  she  invited  him  to  meet  her  on  the  hank  of  the 
canal  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  page  himself 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  — 

“ 4 But,  mademoiselle,  if  it  was  merely  for  the  sake  of 
asking  me  to  get  you  a line  that  you  arranged  for  me  to 
meet  you,  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  so  great  a mystery 
of  so  simple  a matter.  ’ 

“ 4 There  is  where  you  are  wrong,  Jacques,’  replied 
the  girl;  ‘ever  since  the  fete  began,  I have  been  so 
flattered,  so  attended,  so  hemmed  in  by  admirers  and 
lovers,  that,  had  I asked  you  for  a line,  and  by  any  mis- 
chance my  purpose  had  become  known,  in  the  morning,  at 
five  o’clock,  I should  find  three-fourths  of  the  lords  of 
the  court,  including  Monsieur  de  Conde,  waiting  for  me 
on  the  hank,  and  you  very  well  know  that  would  scare 
away  the  fish,  so  that  I could  not  catch  the  smallest 
gudgeon.  Now,  that  is  not  what  I wish;  I intend  to 
have  some  fine  sport  in  the  morning,  with  only  you  for 
company,  ingrate  that  you  are.’ 

“ 4 Ah!  yes,  mademoiselle,’  said  the  page,  ( yes,  I am 
an  ingrate.’ 
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“ * So  it  is  arranged,  Jacques,  for  five  o'clock. 9 
“ 1 I will  be  there  at  four,  mademoiselle,  with  two 
lines.’ 

“ * But  you  will  not  fish  before  I come,  and  without 
me,  Jacques,  will  you?  ’ 

“ c Oh,  I promise  to  wait  for  you!  ' 

“ ( Very  well.  Stay;  for  your  trouble,  there  is  my 
hand. ’ 

Ah!  mademoiselle/  cried  the  youth,  falling  upon 
the  coquettish  hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses. 

“ 6 Gently!  9 said  the  girl,  withdrawing  her  hand.  4 I 
meant  that  you  might  kiss,  not  devour,  my  hand. 
Come,  that  will  do!  good-night,  Jacques!  . On  the  bank 
of  the  great  canal  at  five  o'clock.' 

“‘Ah!  come  when  you  will,  mademoiselle,  I shall 
be  there,  I promise  you.' 

“ 4 Be  off,  be  off ! ' bade  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre, 
waving  him  away  with  her  hand. 

“The  page  instantly  obeyed,  without  reply,  like  a 
genie  obeying  the  magician  who  has  conjured  him.  In 
less  than  a second  he  had  disappeared. 

“ Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  lingered  behind  for  a 
moment;  then,  having  assured  herself  that  nothing  dis- 
turbed the  stillness  of  the  night  nor  the  solitude  of  the 
garden,  she  in  turn  disappeared,  believing  that  she  had 
been  neither  seen  nor  heard.” 

“ Are  you  sure,  my  dear  prince,  that  the  sly  puss  did 
not  suspect  you  were  at  your  window  ? ” 

“ Ah ! my  good  cousin,  thus  would  you  rob  me  of  my 
illusions  ! ” 

Then,  drawing  nearer  to  the  admiral,  he  said,  — 

“ Well,  profound  politician  that  you  are,  there  are 
moments  when  I would  not  take  my  oath  upon  it.” 

“ Upon  what  ? ” 
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“ That  she  had  not  seen  me,  and  that  the  line,  the 
fishing  party,  and  the  rendezvous  at  five  in  the  morning, 
had  not  been  a comedy.” 

“ Come,  now!  ” 

“ Oh,  I never  deny,  when  feminine  trickery  is  in 
question,”  said  the  prince;  “ and  the  younger  and  more 
nai've  the  woman,  the  less  I deny;  but  agree,  my  dear 
admiral,  that  if  such  were  the  case,  she  is  a very  clever 
person.” 

“ I do  not  say  the  contrary.  ” 

“ You  can  easily  imagine  that  at  five  o’clock  the  next 
morning  I was  in  ambush  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  canal.  The  page  had  kept  his  word.  He  was 
there  before  daylight.  As  for  the  lovely  Charlotte,  she 
came,  like  the  dawn,  a moment  before  the  sun,  and  with 
her  rosy  fingers  took  from  the  hands  of  Jacques  a line 
already  baited.  For  a second,  I asked  myself  why  she 
need  have  brought  a fishing  squire;  but  I soon  discovered 
that  such  charming  fingers  could  not  touch  the  hideous 
creatures  with  which  she  would  have  been  obliged  to 
bait  her  hook,  or  those  even  that  she  must  have  unhooked 
if  the  page  had  not  been  there  to  spare  her  the  repug- 
nant office;  as  it  was,  of  the  fishing,  which  lasted  until 
seven  o’clock,  there  remained  to  the  beautiful  and  re- 
fined girl  only  the  pleasure,  and  it  must  have  been  very 
great,  for,  by  my  faith,  the  young  people  caught  between 
them  a magnificent  fry.” 

“ And  what  did  you  catch,  my  dear  prince?  ” 

“A  very  severe  cold  from  getting  my  feet  wet,  and  a 
fever  of  love,  the  effects  of  which  you  witness.” 

“ And  you  think  the  little  jade  was  unaware  of  your 
presence  ? ” 

“ Eh ! mon  Dieu ! cousin , perhaps  she  knew  I was 
there;  but,  really,  she  curved  her  arm  so  gracefully 
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when  landing  her  fish,  and  held  up  her  dress  so  coquet- 
tishly  while  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  that  the 
arm  and  the  ankle  made  me  pardon  all,  since,  if  she 
knew  me  to  he  there,  it  was  for  me  she  practised  all 
those  charming  poses,  and  not  for  the  page,  as  I was  at 
her  right,  and  it  was  the  right  arm  she  curved  and  the 
left  ankle  that  was  displayed.  To  sum  up,  my  dear 
admiral,  I love  her,  if  she  is  artless;  hut,  if  she  is 
coquettish,  so  much  the  worse,  — I adore  her!  You  see 
that  in  either  case  I am  very  ill.” 

“ And  since  that  time  ? ” 

“ Since  then,  cousin,  I have  seen  the  charming  arm, 
I have  seen  the  ankle  again,  but  only  from  afar,  never 
being  able  to  join  the  mistress  of  those  fascinating 
treasures,  who,  when  she  perceives  me  in  one  direc- 
tion,— I must  do  her  this  justice,  — flits  away  in  the 
other.  ” 

“ And  what  is  to  be  the  denouement  of  this  mute 
infatuation  1 ” 

“Eh  ! mon  Dieul  ask  a wiser  man  than  I,  my  dear 
cousin;  for  if  my  infatuation  is  dumb,  as  you  suggest, 
it  is  blind  and  deaf  as  well,  — which  means  that  it  hears 
no  counsel  and  does  not  see,  and,  more  than  that,  does 
not  wish  to  see  beyond  the  present  hour.” 

“ But  yet,  my  dear  prince,  you  must  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  receive  some  recompense  for  this  exem- 
plary servitude.” 

“ Naturally ; but  it  is  a future  so  distant  that  I dare 
not  contemplate  it.” 

“ Well,  believe  me,  it  is  not  to  be  contemplated.” 

“ Why  do  you  say  that,  Monsieur  PAmiral  ? ” 

“ Because  you  would  see  nothing  there,  and  you  would 
be  disheartened.” 

“ I fail  to  comprehend.  ” 
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“Eh!  m,on  Dieu  ! it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  compre- 
hensible.” 

“ Speak  out,  Monsieur  PAmiral.” 

“ Expect  but  one  thing,  my  dear  prince.” 

“ When  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  is  in  question, 
I expect  everything.” 

“ I will  tell  you  the  truth  frankly,  prince.” 
“Monsieur  PAmiral,  I have  for  a long  time  enter- 
tained for  you  the  respectful  tenderness  one  cherishes 
for  an  elder  brother,  and  the  tender  devotion  one  feels 
for  a friend.  You  are  the  only  man  in  the  world  whose 
right  to  advise  I should  recognize.  Let  me  tell  you 
that,  far  from  deprecating  the  truth  from  your  lips,  I 
humbly  solicit  it.  Speak ! ” 

“Thanks,  prince!”  responded  the  admiral,  like  one 
who  understood  the  powerful  influence  that  love  affairs 
must  exert  over  such  a temperament  as  Monsieur  de 
Conde’s,  and  who,  consequently,  attached  grave  impor- 
tance to  a matter  which,  in  any  but  the  brother  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  he  would  have  regarded  as  a trifle,  — 
“ thanks!  and  since  you  grant  me  such  liberty,  here  is 
the  plain  truth : Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  does  not 
love  you,  my  dear  prince;  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre 
will  never  love  you.” 

“ Are  you  not  something  of  an  astrologer,  Monsieur 
PAmiral?  And,  prior  to  such  a sorry  prediction,  have 
vou  not,  peradventure,  questioned  the  stars  in  my 
behalf?” 

“ No.  But  do  you  know  why  she  will  not  love 
you  ? ” added  the  admiral. 

“How  can  you  expect  me  to  know  that,  since  I am 
making  every  effort  to  win  her  love  ? ” 

“ She  will  never  love  you,  because  she  will  never  love 
any  one,  the  little  page  no  more  than  you;  she  has  a hard 
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heart,  an  ambitious  soul.  I have  known  her  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  and,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  astrology,  as  you  just  now  implied,  I have, 
for  my  part,  predicted  that  she  would  one  day  play  a 
role  in  this  great  theatre  of  debauchery  before  us.” 

And  with  a gesture  of  utter  contempt  the  admiral 
indicated  the  Louvre. 

“ Aha  ! ” ejaculated  Monsieur  de  Conde,  “ that  is  a 
point  of  view  from  which  I have  not  considered  her.” 

“ She  was  not  eight  years  old  before  she  was  play- 
ing the  consummate  courtesan,  Agnes  Sorel  or  Madame 
d’Etampes:  her  little  playmates  would  place  a card- 
board crown  upon  her  head,  and  escort  her  about  the 
hotel,  crying,  ‘ Long  live  the  little  queen!  7 Well,  all 
through  her  girlhood  she  has  retained  the  memory  of 
that  childish  royalty.  She  professes  to  love  Monsieur 
de  Join ville,  her  fiance.  She  lies!  It  is  only  a pre- 
tence; do  you  know  why?  It  is  because  Monsieur  de 
Joinville7s  father,  Monsieur  de  Guise,  my  friend  of  old, 
my  inveterate  enemy  to-day,  will,  if  he  is  not  inter- 
fered with,  be  King  of  France  before  very  long.77 
“ Ah  ! diable  ! are  you  convinced  of  that,  cousin  ? 77 
“ Perfectly , my  dear  prince;  from  which  I conclude 
that  your  love  for  the  queen’s  beautiful  maid  of  honor 
is  a hopeless  attachment,  and  one  of  which  I advise  you 
to  rid  yourself  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“ That  is  your  advice  ? ” 

“ And  I give  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

“ As  for  me,  dear  cousin,  I hasten  to  assure  you  that 
I receive  it  as  it  is  given.” 

“ Only,  you  will  not  follow  it.” 

“What  can  I do,  my  dear  admiral?  a man  is  not  his 
own  master  in  such  matters.” 

“ Yet,  my  dear  prince,  judge  the  future  by  the  past.77 
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“Ah!  well,  yes,  I confess  that  so  far  she  has  not 
given  proof  of  any  really  ardent  sympathy  for  your 
humble  servant.” 

“ And  you  think  such  a state  of  things  will  not  con- 
tinue. Ah!  I know  you  have  a good  opinion  of  your- 
self, my  dear  prince.” 

“ Well,  really,  it  would  be  giving  others  very  good 
grounds  for  despising  us  if  we  despise  ourselves.  But 
it  is  not  that  at  all.  The  tenderness  which  she  does 
not  feel  for  me,  you  cannot,  unfortunately,  prevent  my 
cherishing  for  her.  That  makes  you  shrug  your  shoul- 
ders. How  can  it  he  helped?  Am  I free  to  love  or  not 
to  love?  Suppose  I were  to  say  to  you:  4 At  the  siege 
of  Saint  Quentin  you  held  out,  for  three  weeks,  with 
two  thousand  men,  against  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
Flemish  and  Spanish  troops  of  Emmanuel  Philibert 
and  Philip  II.;  well,  now  it  is  your  turn  to  make  the 
siege;  there  are  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  place,  and 
you  have  but  ten  thousand;  ’ would  you  refuse  to  be- 
siege Saint  Quentin?  Ho;  is  it  not  so?  Why?  Be- 
cause you  have  learned  from  experience  in  war  that  no 
place  is  impregnable  to  the  valiant.  Ah,  well,  my  dear 
cousin,  perhaps  I am  boasting,  but  I think  I have  gained 
the  same  experience  in  love  as  you  in  war,  and  I say, 
4 Ho  place  is  impregnable.  ’ You  have  set  me  an  example 
in  war,  my  dear  admiral ; permit  me  to  set  you  an 
example  in  love.” 

“ Ah  ! prince  ! prince  ! what  a great  leader  you  would 
have  made,”  said  the  admiral,  sadly,  “ if,  instead  of 
love’s  filling  your  heart  with  carnal  desires,  a loftier 
transport  had  thrust  the  sword  into  your  hand.” 

“ You  mean  religion?  ” 

“Yes,  prince;  would  that  God  had  willed  you  to  be 
one  of  us,  and,  consequently,  one  of  His  own  ! ” 
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"My  dear  cousin,”  said  Conde,  with  his  habitual 
gayety,  but  > revealing  beneath  that  gayety  the  decision 
of  a man  who,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  has  often 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  “ you  will  not  believe  it, 
perhaps,  but  in  matters  of  religion  I have  ideas  as 
settled,  at  least,  as  in  those  of  love.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” demanded  the  astonished 
admiral. 

The  Prince  de  CornPTs  smile  vanished  from  his  lips, 
and  he  continued  seriously : — 

“ I mean  to  say,  my  dear  admiral,  that  I have  my  own 
religion,  my  own  faith,  my  own  charity;  that  to  honor 
God  I need  no  exhortation,  and,  so  long  as  you  fail  to 
prove,  my  dear  cousin,  that  your  new  doctrine  is  prefer- 
able to  the  old  one,  suffer  me  to  adhere  to  the  religion 
of  my  fathers,  — unless  I take  a fancy  to  change  it  for 
the  sake  of  playing  a trick  on  Monsieur  de  Guise.” 

"Oh,  prince!  prince!”  murmured  the  admiral,  "is 
it  thus  you  dispense  the  treasures  of  strength,  youth, 
and  intelligence  bestowed  on  you  by  the  Almighty,  and 
will  you  not  learn  how  to  use  them  in  advancing  some 
great  cause  ? Is  not  this  instinctive  hatred  you  feel  for 
the  Guises  a providential  warning  ? Rouse  yourself, 
prince,  and  if  you  do  not  fight  the  enemies  of  your  God, 
at  least  fight  those  of  your  king.  ” 

" Good  ! ” said  Conde ; " but  you  are  forgetting,  cousin, 
that  I have  a king  of  my  own,  as  well  as  a God  of  my 
own,  — true,  my  king  is  as  small  as  my  God  is  great. 
My  king,  dear  admiral,  is  my  brother,  the  King  of 
Navarre.  He  is  my  real  king.  The  King  of  France  is 
but  my  adopted  king,  a suzerain  lord.” 

" Now  you  are  evading  the  question,  prince  ; you  have 
fought  for  this  king,  however.” 

" But  that  is  because  I fight  for  any  king,  according 
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to  my  whim,  as  I love  any  woman,  according  to  my 
fancy.” 

“ Is  it,  then,  impossible,  my  dear  prince,  to  speak 
seriously  with  you  upon  any  of  these  matters  ? ” asked 
the  admiral. 

“By  no  means,”  answered  the  prince,  with  a degree 
of  gravity ; “ let  us  speak  of  them  on  some  other  occa- 
sion, cousin,  and  I will  give  you  an  answer.  Believe 
me,  I should  regard  myself  as  a great  wretch  and  a con- 
temptible citizen,  were  I to  consecrate  my  whole  life  to 
the  sole  service  of  dames.  I know  that  I have  duties  to 
fulfill,  Monsieur  PAmiral,  and  that  intelligence,  cour- 
age, and  skill,  the  precious  gifts  that  I hold  from  the 
Lord,  have  not  been  given  me  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
humming  serenades  under  balconies.  But  have  patience, 
my  good  cousin  and  excellent  friend;  allow  the  first 
fires  of  youth  a chance  to  burn  out.  Why,  the  devil ! 
consider,  I am  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  Monsieur 
PAmiral;  and,  in  the  absence  of  war,  I must  employ 
my  pent-up  energies  in  some  way.  Pardon  me,  then, 
even  this  adventure;  and,  as  I do  not  accept  the  counsel 
you  have  proffered,  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  that  I shall 
ask  for.  ” 

“ Speak,  foolish  soul,”  said  the  admiral,  in  a fatherly 
way,  “ and  God  grant  the  advice  I am  to  give  may  profit 
you  in  some  manner ! ” 

“Monsieur  PAmiral,”  said  Monsieur  le  Prince  de 
Conde,  taking  his  cousin’s  arm,  “you  are  a great  gen- 
eral, a great  strategist,  beyond  contradiction  the  first 
soldier  of  the  day.  Tell  me  how  you  would  go  about 
it,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  for  instance,  to  gain  access 
at  this  hour,  almost  midnight,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre,  in  order  to  tell  her  that  you  love  her  ? ” 

“I  see,  indeed,  my  dear  prince,”  said  the  admiral, 
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“ that  you  will  not  be  cured  until  you  know  the  woman 
with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  It  is,  therefore,  doing 
you  a service  to  humor  your  madness,  until  madness 
gives  place  to  reason.  Well,  in  your  place  — ” 

“ Sh!  ” said  Conde,  retreating  into  the  shadow. 

“ And  why  ? ” 

“ Because  it  strikes  me  that  something  like  a second 
lover  is  approaching  the  window.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  the  admiral. 

And,  following  Conde’s  example,  he  shrank  back  into 
the  darkness  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  Tower. 

Then,  motionless,  and  holding  their  breath,  the  two 
watched  Robert  Stuart’s  approach;  they  saw  him  pick 
up  the  stone,  fasten  a note  to  it,  and  throw  the  whole, 
stone  and  note,  through  the  lighted  window. 

Next  they  heard  the  sound  of  breaking  glass. 

Then  they  saw  the  unknown,  whom  they  had  taken 
for  a lover,  — and  who  was  no  less,  to  do  him  justice, 
— take  flight  and  disappear,  after  having  assured  him- 
self that  the  missile  which  he  had  thrown  had  reached 
its  destination. 

“Ah!  by  my  faith,”  said  Conde,  “without  letting 
you  off  from  the  advice  for  some  other  time,  I excuse 
you  from  giving  it  to-night.” 

“ How  is  that  ? ” 

“ Because  my  course  is  clear.” 

“ In  what  respect  ? ” 

“ Eh  ! pardieu  ! it  is  simple  enough ; that  broken 
window  belongs  to  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  broken  with  good  intent.” 

“ Well?  ” 

“Well,  — I was  coming  out  of  the  Louvre;  I heard 
the  crash  of  their  broken  window;  I feared  there  might 
be  some  mischief  afoot  against  the  marechal,  and,  i’ 
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faith,  despite  the  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  such  is 
my  regard  for  him,  I could  not  refrain  from  entering  to 
learn  whether  any  harm  has  been  done.” 

“ Mad!  mad!  thrice  mad!  ” exclaimed  the  admiral. 

“ I asked  your  advice,  my  friend;  have  you  any  better 
to  offer?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  that  is?  ” 

“ Do  not  go  in.” 

“But,  you  know,  that  was  your  first  advice,  and  I 
told  you  I did  not  mean  to  follow  it.” 

“Ah,  well,  so  be  it  ! Let  us  go  to  the  Marechal  de 
Saint  Andre's.” 

“ Then  are  you  coming  with  me  ? ” 

“My  dear  prince,  when  one  cannot  keep  a madman 
from  committing  mad  acts,  and  when  one  loves  the  mad- 
man as  I love  you,  one  must  needs  half  enter  into  his 
folly  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  it  as  well  as  possible. 
Come,  to  the  marechal’s.” 

“My  dear  admiral,  tell  me  by  what  breach  I must 
mount,  what  arquebusade  I must  pass  in  order  to  fol- 
low you,  and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  I will  take  the 
lead  instead  of  following  after.” 

“ Come,  to  the  marechal’s.” 

And  both  directed  their  steps  toward  the  great  en- 
trance of  the  Louvre,  where,  after  giving  the  pass-word, 
the  admiral  entered,  followed  by  the  Prince  de  Conde. 
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X. 

THE  SIREN. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  occupied  at  the 
Louvre  by  Monsieur  le  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  in  his 
capacity  of  king’s  chamberlain,  the  admiral  knocked; 
but  the  door,  slightly  pushed,  yielded  under  his  touch, 
and  opened  into  the  antechamber. 

In  the  antechamber  stood  a valet,  very  much 
frightened. 

“ Friend,”  said  the  admiral,  addressing  the  valet,  “ is 
Monsieur  le  Marechal  visible,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  ? ” 

“Certainly,  Monsieur  le  Marechal  would  always  be 
visible  to  Your  Excellency,”  replied  the  valet;  “ but  an 
unexpected  occurrence  has  just  compelled  him  to  go  to 
the  king.” 

“An  unexpected  occurrence?  ” repeated  Conde. 

“It  is  an  unexpected  occurrence,  also,  which  brings 
us  to  him,”  said  M.  de  Coligny,  “ and  it  is  probably  the 
same  one.  Is  it  not  that  a stone  has  broken  one  of  his 
windows  ? ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur;  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  Monsieur  le 
Marechal  just  as  he  was  passing  from  his  office  to  his 
bedroom.” 

“ You  see  that  I know  of  the  occurrence,  my  friend, 
and  as  I can,  perhaps,  place  Monsieur  le  Marechal  on 
the  culprit’s  track,  I should  like  to  confer  with  him 
upon  the  subject.” 
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“ If  Monsieur  l’Amiral  will  wait,”  answered  the  valet, 
“and  go,  meanwhile,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre, 
Monsieur  le  Marechal  will  not  be  long  in  returning.” 

“ But  perhaps  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  is  not 
awake  at  this  moment,”  said  the  Prince  de  Conde; 
“ and  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  we  be  willing  to 
intrude.” 

“ Oh,  monseigneur,”  replied  the  valet,  who  had  recog- 
nized the  prince,  “Your  Highness  may  be  reassured. 
I have  just  seen  one  of  mademoiselle’s  women,  who  said 
that  she  would  not  go  to  bed  until  her  father  returned 
and  she  understood  the  meaning  of  that  letter.” 

“ What  letter?  ” asked  the  admiral. 

The  prince  touched  his  elbow. 

“ It  is  very  plain,”  said  he,  — “ the  letter  which  was 
probably  attached  to  the  stone.”  Then,  under  his 
breath,  he  added,  to  the  admiral, — 

“ It  is  a kind  of  correspondence  that  I have  more  than 
once  carried  on  successfully,  cousin.” 

“Well,”  said  the  admiral,  “we  accept  your  invita- 
tion, my  friend;  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  if 
she  will  receive  Monseigneur  le  Prince  de  Conde  and 
myself.  ” 

The  lackey  departed,  and  in  a brief  space  of  time 
returned  to  announce  that  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre 
awaited  the  two  seigneurs. 

Then,  preceded  by  the  valet,  they  directed  their  steps 
down  the  corridor  leading  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre’s  apartment. 

“Confess,  my  dear  prince,”  said  the  admiral,  in  an 
undertone,  “that  you  are  engaging  me  in  pretty  work.” 

“ My  dear  cousin,”  said  Conde,  “ you  know  the  saying, 
— ‘ Ho  work  is  undignified/  especially  if  one  engages 
in  it  heartily.” 
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The  valet  announced  His  Highness,  Monsieur  le 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  His  Excellency,  Admiral  Coligny. 

Then  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  was  heard  to  say, 
most  graciously,  — 

“ Show  them  in.” 

The  valet  withdrew,  and  the  two  seigneurs  entered 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  apartment,  in  the  centre 
of  which  glittered  the  five-branched  candelabrum  at 
whose  lights  the  prince  had  been  gazing  for  the  last  three 
months  through  the  young  girl’s  curtained  windows. 

It  was  a tiny  boudoir,  hung  with  pale  blue  satin, 
where  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  pink  and  white 
and  fair,  looked  like  a naiad  in  a blue  grotto. 

“Eh!  mon  Dieu ! mademoiselle,”  exclaimed  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  as  if  he  were  too  excited  to  pause  for 
ordinary  compliments,  “ what  has  just  happened  to  you, 
or  to  Monsieur  le  Marechal  ? ” 

“Ah!”  said  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  “you 
already  know  of  the  incident?  ” 

“Yes,  mademoiselle,”  rejoined  the  prince.  “ We  were 
leaving  the  Louvre,  Monsieur  1’Amiral  and  I;  we  were 
just  under  your  windows,  when  a stone  whizzed  over 
our  heads.  At  the  same  instant  we  heard  a great  crash 
of  breaking  glass,  which  so  alarmed  us  both  that  we 
immediately  re-entered  the  Louvre,  and  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  come  and  inquire  of  your  lackey  whether  any- 
thing has  happened  to  the  marechal.  The  good  fellow 
very  imprudently  told  us  that  we  could  learn  from  you ; 
that,  in  spite  of  the  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  in 
view  of  the  motive  which  brings  us,  you  might,  per- 
haps, permit  us  to  enter.  Monsieur  1’Amiral  hesitated. 
My  interest  in  Monsieur  le  Marechal  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  caused  me  to  insist,  and,  i’  faith, 
mademoiselle,  indiscreet  or  not,  we  are  here.” 
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“It  is  really  very  kind  of  you,  prince,  believing  us 
to  be  in  danger,  thus  to  inconvenience  yourself  on  our 
account.  But  the  danger,  if  it  exists,  threatens  loftier 
heads  than  ours.” 

“ What  mean  you,  mademoiselle  ? ” quickly  inter- 
posed the  admiral. 

“ The  stone  that  broke  the  window  was  wrapped  in 
an  almost  threatening  letter  to  the  king.  My  father 
picked  up  the  missive,  and  has  taken  it  to  the  king.” 

“But,”  demanded  the  Prince  de  Conde,  by  a sud- 
den inspiration,  “ has  the  captain  of  the  guard  been 
notified  ? ” 

“I  do  not  know,  monseigneur,”  returned  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Andre;  “but,  in  any  event,  if  it  has  not 
been  done,  it  should  certainly  be  attended  to.” 

“ Undoubtedly;  there  is  not  a moment  to  lose,” 
pursued  the  prince. 

And,  turning  to  Coligny,  Conde  demanded,  — 

“ Your  brother  Dandelot  commands  the  Louvre  this 
week,  does  he  not?  ” 

“He  does,  my  dear  prince,”  returned  the  admiral, 
catching  Conde’s  meaning  on  the  wing;  “and  I will 
myself  go  and  tell  him,  at  all  events,  to  double  the 
watch  and  change  the  password  as  precautionary 
measures.  ” 

“ Go,  my  dear  admiral,”  cried  the  prince,  highly 
delighted  at  being  so  readily  understood;  “and  God 
grant  that  you  arrive  in  time!” 

The  admiral  smiled  and  retired,  leaving  the  Prince 
de  Conde  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre. 

With  a look  of  amusement  on  her  face,  the  girl 
watched  the  grave  admiral’s  retreat. 

Then,  turning  to  the  prince,  she  said,  — 

“And  let  them  now  pretend  to  say  that  Your  High- 
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ness  is  not  as  attached  to  the  king  as  to  your  own 
brother!  ” 

“ But  who  has  ever  questioned  my  devotion,  made- 
moiselle ? ” demanded  the  prince. 

“ The  whole  court,  monseigneur, — I,  particularly.” 
“Nothing  is  simpler  than  that  the  court  should  doubt 
it;  the  court  belongs  to  Monsieur  de  Guise,  while  you, 
mademoiselle  — ” 

“ I do  not  yet  belong  to  him,  but  I shall ; it  is 
the  difference  between  what  is  and  is  to  be,  mon- 
seigneur, nothing  more.” 

“ So  this  incredible  match  is  still  in  prospect?  ” 

“ More  than  ever,  monseigneur.  ” 

“ I do  not  know  why,”  said  the  prince,  “ but  I have  an 
idea  in  my  head,  in  my  heart  I should  say,  that  it  will 
never  take  place.  ” 

“ Keally,  I should  be  afraid,  prince,  if  you  were  not 
so  poor  a prophet.” 

“ Bon  Dieu ! Who,  then,  has  been  injuring  my 
reputation  with  you  for  astrological  knowledge  ? ” 

“ You  yourself,  prince.” 

“ And  how  is  that  ? ” 

“ By  predicting  that  I should  love  you.  ” 

“ Did  I really  predict  that  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I see  you  have  forgotten  the  day  of  the  mirac- 
ulous fish.” 

“ To  forget  it,  mademoiselle,  I must  first  break 
the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  you  caught  me  that 
day.” 

“ Oh,  prince,  you  might  indeed  say  the  net  in  which 
you  caught  yourself  ! I have  never,  thank  God,  cast 
any  net  for  you ! ” 

“No;  but  you  have  lured  me  on  like  one  of  the  sirens 
Horace  speaks  of.” 
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“Oh,”  said  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  familiar 
with  Latin,  like  all  the  ladies  of  that  epoch,  who  were 
almost  as  learned  in  letters  as  in  love,  “ 1 desinit  in 
piscem ,’  says  Horace.  Look  at  me;  do  I end  in  a 
fish?” 

“ No,  and  you  are  hut  the  more  dangerous,  since  you 
have  the  voice  and  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  enchantresses. 
You  have  drawn  me,  without  knowing  it,  innocently, 
perhaps;  hut  now,  and  I swear  it,  I am  irretrievably 
ensnared.  ” 

“ If  I could  place  the  least  faith  in  your  words,  I 
should  pity  you  sincerely,  prince;  for  to  love  without 
return  seems  to  me  the  cruellest  pain  that  a sensitive 
heart  can  experience.” 

“Pity  me,  then,  with  all  your  soul,  mademoiselle, 
for  never  has  a lover  been  less  loved  than  I.” 

“You  will  at  least  render  me  this  justice,  prince,” 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  with  a smile : “ I 
warned  you  in  time.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle;  it  was  already  too 
late.” 

“ And  from  what  era  do  you  date  the  birth  of  your 
love , — from  the  Christian  or  the  Mohammedan  era  ? ” 

“From  the  Fete  du  Landi,  mademoiselle;  from  that 
day,  happy  or  unhappy,  when,  all  muffled  up  in  your 
mantle,  I first  saw  you,  your  hair  unknotted  by  the 
storm,  and  curling  in  blond  ringlets  about  your  swan- 
like neck.” 

“ But  you  scarcely  spoke  to  me  that  day,  prince.” 

“ Probably  I was  gazing  too  intently,  and  sight  de- 
stroyed speech.  We  never  speak  to  the  stars;  we  gaze 
at  them,  and  dream,  and  hope.” 

“Why,  know  you  not,  prince,  that  is  a metaphor  of 
which  Monsieur  Ronsard  might  he  envious  ? ” 
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“ Poets,  mademoiselle,  are  the  echoes  of  nature; 
nature  sings  and  the  poets  repeat  her  songs.” 

“ Better  and  better,  prince.  I see  you  are  slandered 
when  it  is  said  that  you  have  nothing  but  wit.  You 
have,  in  addition,  it  seems  to  me,  a splendid  imagina- 
tion.” 

“I  have  your  image  in  my  heart,  and  that  radiant 
image  sheds  lustre  even  on  my  least  word.  The  merit 
you  impute  to  me  is  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to  yourself 
alone.” 

“ Ah,  well ! prince,  heed  me,  close  your  eyes,  do  not 
look  at  my  image.  I could  wish  you  happier.” 

As  radiant  in  her  victory  as  Monsieur  de  Conde  was 
humiliated  by  his  defeat,  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre 
advanced  a step  toward  him,  and,  extending  her  hand, 
said,  — 

“ Come , prince,  this  is  the  way  I treat  the  van- 
quished.” 

The  prince  seized  the  girl’s  hand,  white,  but  cold, 
and  ardently  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

In  this  miscalculated  movement,  a tear,  which  had 
trembled  in  the  corner  of  the  prince’s  eye,  and  the  fever 
of  pride  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  dry,  fell  on  that 
marble  hand,  where  it  quivered  and  glistened  like  a 
diamond. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  both  felt  and  saw  it. 

“ Ah  ! upon  my  word  1 I believe  that  you  are  really 
weeping,  prince,”  she  cried,  bursting  into  a laugh. 

“ ’T  is  the  drop  of  rain  after  the  storm,”  returned 
the  prince,  with  a sigh.  “ What  is  there  amazing  in 
that  ? ” 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  fixed  an  eye  of  flame 
on  the  prince,  seeming  to  hesitate  a moment,  between 
coquetry  and  pity.  At  last,  although  we  are  unable  to 
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say  by  which  of  the  two  sentiments  she  was  impelled, 
— perhaps  she  was  influenced  hy  a mingling  of  both 
sentiments,  — she  drew  from  her  pocket  a fine  batiste 
handkerchief,  scented  with  the  perfume  that  she  usually 
dispensed,  and,  tossing  it  to  the  prince,  she  said,  — 

“ There,  monseigneur,  if  you  happen  to  be  subject  to 
the  malady  of  weeping,  take  my  handkerchief  to  dry 
your  tears.” 

Then,  with  a glance  that  certainly  leaned  to  the  side 
of  coquetry,  she  said,  — • 

“ Keep  it  in  memory  of  an  ingrate.” 

And,  as  light  as  a fairy,  she  disappeared. 

The  prince,  half  crazed  with  love,  caught  the  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand;  and,  as  if  fearful  lest  the  precious 
gift  should  be  withdrawn,  he  ran  down  the  stairs,  un- 
mindful that  the  king’s  life  was  threatened,  forgetting 
that  his  cousin,  the  admiral,  would  return  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Andre’s  apartment  for  him,  and  aware  of 
but  one  purpose  in  his  heart,  — to  rain  passionate  kisses 
upon  that  precious  handkerchief. 
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XI. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  MADEMOISELLE  DE  SAINT  ANDRl 

Not  until  he  had  reached  the  river-banlc  did  Conde 
pause,  as  if  he  thought  that  nothing  less  than  the  hun- 
dred yards  he  had  just  placed  between  himself  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint  Andre  could  assure  him  of  undisputed 
possession  of  the  precious  handkerchief. 

Then  only  did  he  remember  the  admiral  and  his 
promise  to  wait  for  him.  He  waited  therefore  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  pressing  the  handkerchief  to  his  lips, 
and  straining  it  to  his  bosom,  like  a sixteen-year-old 
school-boy  in  his  first  love  affair. 

Now,  was  he  in  reality  waiting  for  the  admiral,  or  was  he 
lingering  there  purely  and  simply  for  the  sake  of  hovering 
longer  near  the  light  that  had  the  fatal  power  of  attract- 
ing him,  the  brilliant  moth,  until  he  should  be  consumed  ? 

For  that  matter,  he  was  already  on  fire,  poor  prince, 
and  that  perfumed  handkerchief  fanned  the  flame 
amazingly. 

He  was  far  from  believing  himself  vanquished,  the 
haughty  champion  of  love,  and  could  the  girl,  hidden 
behind  her  window-curtain,  have  seen  in  the  moonlight  a 
second  tear,  a tear  of  happiness,  glistening  on  the  edge  of 
the  prince’s  eyelid,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  handkerchief,  instead  of  drying  tears,  had 
the  power  to  make  them  spring,  and  that  the  tears  of  re- 
gret had  been  washed  away  by  tears  of  joy. 

After  a few  moments  of  these  transports  and  frenzied 
kisses,  one  of  the  prince’s  unoccupied  senses,  out  of  re- 
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venge,  no  doubt,  for  the  neglect  to  which  its  master  had 
abandoned  it,  started  out  of  its  sleep  at  a sudden  sound. 
It  was  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  sound  evidently  came  from  the  folds  of  the  hand- 
kerchief. It  recalled  the  dance  of  dead  leaves  at  the  first 
breath  of  the  autumn  wind,  or  a colony  of  insects  return- 
ing in  a swarm  to  their  hollow  in  the  tree  after  a day’s 
outing,  or,  again,  the  melancholy  plash  rising  from  the 
drops  of  a fountain  as  they  fall  into  its  basin. 

It  was,  in  short,  a slight  rustling  such  as  a silken  robe 
yields  under  a touch  of  the  hand. 

Whence  did  it  come  ? 

Apparently,  this  charming  little  handkerchief  of  batiste 
was  able,  by  itself  and  of  its  own  accord,  to  emit  a very 
decided  sound. 

Astonished,  the  Prince  de  Conde  carefully  unrolled 
the  handkerchief,  which  innocently  yielded  up  its 
secret. 

He  came  upon  a tiny,  folded  paper  which,  without 
doubt,  had  inadvertently  found  its  way  into  the  folds  of 
the  handkerchief. 

The  billet  not  only  seemed  to  be  perfumed  with  the 
same  fragrance  as  the  handkerchief,  but  perhaps  even  the 
charming  fragrance  emanated  not  from  the  handkerchief 
but  from  the  billet. 

Monsieur  de  Conde  was  preparing  to  seize  the  tiny 
note  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  with  as  much  pre- 
caution as  a child  displays  in  picking  up  by  its  wings  a 
butterfly  poised  on  a flower;  but  as  the  butterfly  eludes 
the  child,  so  the  billet,  swept  away  by  a puff  of  wind, 
escaped  from  Monsieur  de  Conde. 

Monsieur  de  Conde  saw  it  float  away  into  the  night 
like  a snow-flake,  and  he  ran  after  it  with  an  eagerness 
very  unlike  the  child’s  when  chasing  his  butterfly. 
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Unfortunately,  the  paper  had  fallen  among  stones  hewn 
for  the  construction  of  the  palace,  and,  being  of  nearly 
the  same  color  as  the  stone,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
in  the  rubbish. 

The  prince  began  a desperate  search.  Had  it  not 
gradually  dawned  upon  him,  — lovers  are  indeed  strange 
creatures ! — that  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  had 
espied  him  beneath  her  windows,  that  she  had  before- 
hand written  the  little  note  to  give  him  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered,  and  that,  the  opportunity  afforded,  she 
had  delivered  it. 

The  little  billet  probably  contained  an  explanation  of 
her  conduct;  that  gift  of  the  handkerchief  had  been 
merely  a way  of  posting  the  note. 

To  lose  such  a note  was  very  bad  luck,  it  must  be 
acknowledged. 

But  Monsieur  de  Conde  swore  the  note  should  not  be 
lost,  if  he  had  to  wait  until  the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile  he  searched,  but  in  vain. 

For  an  instant  he  entertained  the  idea  of  running  to  the 
guard  of  the  Louvre  to  borrow  a lantern  with  which  he 
could  return  and  search  for  his  note. 

Yes ; but  should  in  the  mean  time  a gust  of  wind  by 
some  ill  chance  arise,  what  assurance  had  the  prince  that 
he  would  find  the  billet  where  he  had  left  it  ? 

The  prince  was  in  the  very  midst  of  his  cruel  per- 
plexity, when  he  saw  the  night-patrol  coming  toward 
him,  preceded  by  a sergeant  carrying  a lantern  in  his 
hand. 

It  was  all  that  he  could  for  the  moment  desire. 

Calling  the  sergeant,  he  made  himself  known,  and 
borrowed  the  lantern  for  a short  time. 

After  a ten  minutes’  search,  he  gave  a cry  of  joy,  — 
he  had  caught  sight  of  the  blessed  paper! 
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This  time  it  did  not  even  attempt  to  fly  away,  and 
with  unspeakable  delight  the  prince  placed  his  hand  upon 
it. 

But,  just  as  his  own  hand  touched  the  paper,  he  felt 
another’s  laid  on  his  shoulder,  while  a familiar  voice 
demanded  in  accents  of  astonishment,  — 

“ Why,  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  there,  my  dear 
prince  ? Do  you  happen  to  be  looking  for  a man  ? ” 

The  prince  had  recognized  the  admiral’s  voice. 

He  quickly  returned  the  sergeant’s  lantern,  and  gave 
the  soldiers  the  two  or  three  pieces  of  gold  which  he  had 
about  him,  and  which  for  the  time  being  probably  com- 
prised the  entire  fortune  of  the  poor  younger  son. 

“ Ah ! ” said  he,  “ I am  looking  for  something  quite  as 
important  to  a lover  as,  in  a different  way,  a man  is  to  a 
philosopher;  I am  hunting  for  a woman’s  letter.” 

“ And  have  you  found  it  ? ” 

“ By  good  luck,  yes ! for  had  I not  persevered,  it  is 
likely  that  an  estimable  lady  of  the  court  would  to- 
morrow have  been  frightfully  compromised.” 

“ Ah ! the  deuce ! here  is  a discreet  cavalier.  And  this 
billet  — t” 

“ Is  of  importance  only  to  me,  my  dear  admiral,  ” said 
the  young  prince,  thrusting  the  hand  that  held  it  into  the 
side-pocket  of  his  doublet.  “ Tell  me,  now,  while  I 
escort  you  back  to  the  rue  Bethisy,  what  it  was  that 
the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  carried  to  the  king.” 

“ Faith  ! something  very  strange,  — - a letter  of  remon- 
strance relative  to  the  execution  of  Councillor  Dubourg, 
announced  for  the  twenty-second.” 

“ Ah  $a  ! my  dear  admiral,  ” said  the  Prince  de  Conde 
laughing,  “ that  has  every  appearance  of  proceeding  from 
some  madman  whose  head  has  been  turned  by  Prot- 
estantism.” 
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" I am  afraid  it  is  so,  upon  my  word,  ” said  Coligny ; 
“ I suspect  it  settles  the  poor  councillor’s  affairs.  Why 
ask  for  a pardon  now?  The  king  can  only  reply,  ‘No; 
for,  if  the  councillor  is  not  put  to  death,  I shall  be  thought 
afraid.’  ” 

“ Well,”  said  Conde,  “ think  over  this  grave  question, 
my  dear  admiral,  and  I have  no  doubt  that,  thanks  to 
your  wisdom,  you  may  see  some  way  to  settle  the  matter.  ” 

Then,  as  they  had  reached  the  church  of  Saint-Ger- 
main-1’Auxerrois,  and,  in  order  to  regain  his  hotel,  he  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  Seine  by  the  Pont  aux  Meuniers,  the 
prince,  when  one  o’clock  of  the  morning  was  proclaimed 
by  the  night-watch  thirty  feet  away,  pleaded  the  place,  the 
distance  to  traverse,  the  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  as 
excuses  for  leaving  the  admiral  and  regaining  his  own 
hotel. 

The  admiral,  for  his  part,  was  too  preoccupied  to  re- 
tain him. 

So  that  nothing  hindered  the  departure  of  Monsieur  de 
Conde,  who,  once  out  of  sight  of  the  Seigneur  de  Cha- 
tillon,  took  to  his  heels,  still  clutching  the  precious  billet 
in  his  doublet  pocket,  lest  he  should  again  lose  it.  But 
this  time  there  was  no  danger! 

To  reach  his  home,  to  mount  the  fifteen  or  eighteen 
steps  leading  to  his  apartment,  to  have  the  wax-candles 
lighted  by  his  valet  de  chambre,  to  dismiss  him  saying 
that  he  had  no  more  need  of  his  services,  to  fasten  the 
door,  to  draw  near  the  light  and  extricate  the  paper  from 
his  pocket,  — all  was  a matter  of  barely  ten  minutes. 

But,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  unfolding  and  reading 
the  charming  love-letter,  for  a billet  so  perfumed  could  be 
nothing  less,  a haze  swept  over  his  eyes  and  his  heart 
beat  so  violently  that  he  was  forced  to  lean  against  the 
chimney-piece. 
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At  last,  the  prince  regained  his  self-control.  The  cloud 
passed  away  and  his  eyes  were  able  to  fix  themselves 
upon  the  billet  and  read  the  following  lines,  which,  in 
the  sweet  illusion  into  which  he  had  fallen,  were  very 
far  from  being  what  he  had  expected. 

And  you,  dear  readers,  are  you  waiting  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  note  inadvertently  enveloped  in  the  handker- 
chief that  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  had  flung  at  her 
despairing  adorer? 

You  who  know  the  human  heart,  have  you  a good 
opinion  of  this  young  girl  who  loves  neither  that  pretty 
page,  nor  this  handsome  prince,  and  who  grants  a rendez- 
vous to  the  one  to  ask  him  for  a fishing-line,  and  throws 
her  handkerchief  to  the  other  to  help  him  dry  the  tears 
that  she  has  caused  to  flow,  — all  this  just  as  she  is  about 
to  marry  a third  ? 

Does  nature  really  produce  hearts  of  stone  which  the 
most  highly  tempered  blade  cannot  cut  ? Do  you  doubt  it  ? 

Look  upon  the  contents  of  the  note  and  you  will  doubt 
no  more : — 

“ Do  not  fail,  dear  love,  to  repair  to-morrow,  an  hour  after 
midnight,  to  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses.  The  room  in 
which  we  met  last  night  is  too  near  the  apartments  of  the 
two  queens ; our  confidante  will  see  that  the  door  is  open.” 

There  is  no  signature ; the  writing  is  unknown. 

“ Ah!  the  perverted  creature  ! ” cried  the  prince,  strik- 
ing the  table  with  his  fist  and  dropping  the  paper. 

And,  after  the  first  explosion  coming  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  the  prince  stood  for  a moment  rooted  to  the 
spot. 

But  speech  and  motion  ver}r  soon  returned  to  him,  and, 
striding  up  and  down  the  room,  he  exclaimed  as  he  went, — 

“ So  the  admiral  was  right ! ” 
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Then  he  observed  the  note  which  he  had  let  fall  on  a 
chair. 

“ And,  ” he  continued,  becoming  more  and  more 
excited,  “ I have  been  the  toy  of  an  arrant  coquette,  and 
she  who  has  played  with  me  is  a child  of  fifteen  years ! 
I,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  man  who,  above  all  others, 
pass  at  court  as  knowing  the  hearts  of  women,  I,  — I 
have  been  the  dupe  of  a little  girl’s  trickery ! Sang  du 
Christ!  I am  ashamed  of  myself!  I have  been  scorned 
like  a school-boy,  and  have  wasted  three  months  of  my 
life,  — three  months  of  an  intelligent  man’s  life  sacrificed, 
lost,  thrown  to  the  winds  aimlessly,  unreasonably,  use- 
lessly, ingloriously.  I have  wasted  three  months,  madly 
in  love  with  a hussy ! I ! I ! ” 

Full  of  wrath  he  picked  it  up. 

“ Ah ! yes ; now  that  I know  her,  ” he  continued, 
“ two  can  play!  We  will  play  it  to  the  end.  You  know 
my  game,  belle  demoiselle ; and  now  I know  yours. 
Ah  ! I will  learn  the  name,  I promise  you,  of  the  man 
who  was  unable  to  taste  delight  undisturbed.’’ 

The  prince  crumpled  the  letter,  thrust  it  into  the  space 
between  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  his  glove,  resumed 
his  sword,  put  on  his  hat  and  prepared  to  go  out,  when 
suddenly  a thought  struck  him. 

He  rested  his  elbow  against  the  wall,  and  his  forehead 
on  his  hand,  and  pondered  deeply.  Then,  after  a moment’s 
reflection,  he  removed  his  hat,  sent  it  flying  across  the 
room,  reseated  himself  at  the  table,  and  for  the  second 
time  read  the  letter  that  had  just  wrought  such  a fearful 
revolution  in  his  mind. 

“ Detestable  race  ! ” said  he  when  he  had  finished 
reading;  “ she-hypocrite  and  liar!  You  repelled  me  with 
one  hand  and  drew  me  on  with  the  other.  You  em- 
ployed against  me,  a man  honest  even  to  simpleness, 
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every  resource  of  your  infernal  duplicity,  and  I saw  noth- 
ing, understood  nothing.  I,  loyal  myself,  was  stupid 
enough  to  believe  in  loyalty;  I,  an  upright  man,  to  how 
down  before  falsehood ! Ah ! yes,  I wept ; I wept  from 
vexation;  I wept  for  joy!  Now,  flow,  flow,  tears!  tears 
of  shame  and  rage  ! Flow  and  efface  the  stains  this  un- 
worthy love  has  left ! Flow  and  carry  away,  as  a torrent 
does  dead  leaves,  the  last  illusions  of  my  youth,  the  last 
faith  of  my  soul ! — ” 

And,  in  fact,  that  strong  soul,  that  lion-hearted  man, 
sobbed  like  a child. 

Then,  his  sobs  exhausted,  a third  time  he  read  the 
letter,  but  this  time  without  bitterness. 

His  tears  had  not  swept  away  the  illusions  of  youth, 
the  souPs  beliefs  which  only  they  who  have  never  had 
them  lose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  anger  and  bitterness. 
True,  they  left  in  their  place  disdain  and  scorn. 

“ Nevertheless,  ” he  said  after  a pause,  “I  have  sworn 
that  I will  learn  this  man’s  name;  I will  know  it.  It 
shall  not  be  said  that  any  man  with  whom  she  has  laughed 
at  my  ridiculous  infatuation  shall  have  laughed  and  live! 
But,  ” continued  the  prince,  “ who  can  he  be  ? ” 

And  again  he  read  the  note. 

“ I know  the  handwriting  of  almost  every  gentleman 
of  the  court,  from  the  king’s  to  Monsieur  de  Mouchy’s, 
and  I do  not  recognize  this  handwriting.  Upon  study,  one 
would  think  it  a woman’s  hand,  — disguised  writing. 
* An  hour  past  midnight, 9 1 the  Salle  des  Metamor- 

phoses.’ Wait  till  to-morrow.  It  is  Dandelot’s  week  at 
the  Louvre.  Dandelot  will  help  me,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
so  will  Monsieur  PAmiral.” 

And  this  resolution  formed,  the  prince  again  took 
three  or  four  turns  up  and  down  the  room  and  ended  by 
casting  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  his  bed. 
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But  the  conflicting  emotions  he  had  just  experienced 
had  thrown  him  into  a fever  that  would  not  permit  him 
to  close  his  eyes  for  a moment. 

Never  had  he  passed  such  a night  on  the  eve  of  any 
battle,  however  bloody  it  was  likely  to  prove. 

Happily  the  night  was  already  far  advanced;  the 
watchmen  were  proclaiming  three  o’clock  when  the  prince 
cast  himself  upon  his  bed. 

At  dawn,  the  prince  rose  and  went  out;  he  was  going 
to  the  admiral’s. 

Monsieur  de  Coligny  was  an  early  riser,  and  the  prince 
found  him  already  up. 

At  sight  of  Monsieur  de  Conde,  the  admiral  was 
alarmed  by  his  pallor  and  agitation. 

“ Mon  Dieu ! ” cried  he,  “ what  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  Prince  *1  what  has  happened  1 ” 

“ Last  night,  ” responded  the  prince,  “ you  found  me 
hunting  for  a billet  among  the  stones  at  the  Louvre.  Do 
you  remember  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  you  even  had  the  luck  to  find  it.” 

“ Luck ! I believe,  indeed,  that  is  very  like  the  word  I 
used.  ” 

“ From  a woman,  was  it  not  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  the  woman  ? ” 

“ As  you  said,  cousin,  she  is  a monster  of  hypocrisy.” 

“ Aha ! Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre ; she,  it  seems, 
is  the  one  in  question.” 

“ Here,  read  it.  This  is  the  note  I had  lost,  the 
wind  having  snatched  it  from  the  handkerchief  she  had 
given  me.” 

The  admiral  read. 

Just  as  he  was  concluding  Dandelot  entered,  on  his 
way  from  the  Louvre  where  he  had  spent  the  night. 
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Dandelot  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  prince  and 
strongly  attached  to  him. 

“ Ah  ! my  dear  Dandelot,  ” cried  Conde,  u I came  to 
Monsieur  l’Amiral’s  especially  hoping  to  meet  you  here.” 

“ Well,  prince,  here  I am.” 

“ I have  a favor  to  ask  of  you.” 

“ I am  yours  to  command.” 

“ Here  is  the  point : for  a certain  reason  which  I am 
not  at  liberty  to  reveal,  I must  gain  entrance  to  the  Salle 
des  Metamorphoses  about  midnight.  Have  you  any  reason 
for  keeping  me  out?  ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,  to  my  great  regret.” 

« Why  ? ” 

“ Because  His  Majesty  last  evening  received  a threat- 
ening letter,  in  which  some  person  declares  that  he  has 
the  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  king,  and  the  king  has 
given  the  strictest  orders  forbidding  admission  to  the 
Louvre,  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  all  gentlemen 
who  are  not  in  waiting.” 

“ But,  my  dear  Dandelot,  such  a measure  cannot  con- 
cern me.  I have  had  the  freedom  of  the  Louvre  at  all 
hours,  until  now,  and,  unless  the  order  has  been  directed 
against  me  personally  — ” 

“ Of  course,  monseigneur,  the  order  cannot  have  been 
directed  against  you  personally ; but  as  it  is  directed 
against  everybody,  you  find  yourself  included  with  the 
rest.” 

“ Well,  Dandelot,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  my 
favor  for  reasons  which  are  known  to  the  admiral,  reasons 
entirely  foreign  to  what  has  happened.  For  a wholly 
personal  motive,  I must  enter  the  Salle  des  Metamor- 
phoses at  midnight,  and  it  is  a matter  of  necessity,  more- 
over, that  my  visit  be  kept  secret  from  every  one,  even 
from  His  Majesty.” 
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Dandelot  hesitated,  quite  abashed  at  having  to  refuse 
the  prince  anything. 

He  turned  to  the  admiral  with  a questioning  look  as  to 
what  he  should  do. 

The  admiral  gave  a nod  equivalent  to  the  words, 
“ I will  answer  for  him.” 

Dandelot  yielded  gracefully  enough. 

“ Then,  monseigneur,  ” said  he,  “ confess  that  a love 
affair  counts  for  something  in  your  expedition,  so  that,  if 
I am  reprimanded,  it  shall  at  least  be  in  a cause  that  a 
gentleman  may  espouse.” 

“ Oh ! as  regards  that,  I will  conceal  nothing  from  you, 
Dandelot.  On  my  honor,  a love  affair  is  my  sole  reason 
for  asking  this  favor  of  you.” 

“ Very  well,  monseigneur,  ” returned  Dandelot,  “ the 
matter  is  settled,  and  at  midnight  I will  conduct  you  to 
the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses.” 

“ Thanks,  Dandelot ! ” exclaimed  the  prince  holding 
out  his  hand ; “ and  if  ever  you  are  in  need  in  a matter 
of  this  kind  or  in  any  other,  do  not  look,  I beg,  for  any 
supporter  other  than  myself.” 

And  having  shaken  hands  first  with  one  and  then  with 
the  other  of  the  two  brothers,  Henri  de  Conde  rapidly 
descended  the  stairs  of  the  Hdtel  de  Coligny. 
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XII. 

THE  SALLE  DES  METAMORPHOSES. 

Recall,  dear  readers,  the  feverish  hoars  you  have  slowly 
counted,  one  after  the  other,  while  awaiting  the  moment 
of  your  first  rendezvous ; or,  better  still,  call  to  mind  the 
sharp  pangs  that  have  seized  your  heart  while  awaiting 
the  fatal  instant  that  must  bring  you  proofs  of  unfaithful- 
ness in  the  woman  you  love,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  tedious  and  melancholy  manner  in  which  that 
day  dragged  itself  along,  seeming  like  an  eternity  to  the 
poor  Prince  de  Conde. 

He  therefore  tried  to  put  into  practice  that  prescription 
of  physicians  and  philosophers  of  all  ages,  — to  fight 
weariness  of  mind  with  bodily  fatigue.  He  ordered  his 
fastest  horse,  mounted  him,  gave  him  the  rein,  or  thought 
he  did  so,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes,  horse  and 
rider  found  themselves  at  Saint  Cloud,  to  which  place, 
however,  Monsieur  de  Conde  had  entertained  no  intention 
of  going  when  he  started  from  his  hotel. 

He  wheeled  his  horse  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
an  hour,  he  found  himself  on  the  same  spot.  The  chateau 
of  Saint  Cloud  was  to  him  the  magnetic  mountain  of  the 
sailors  in  “ The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  ” to  which 
their  vessels,  vainly  striving  to  get  away,  repeatedly 
returned. 

The  prescription  of  philosophers  and  physicians,  in- 
fallible for  others,  produced  no  effect,  it  would  seem,  on 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  In  the  evening  he  found  himself 
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bruised  in  body,  it  is  true,  but  as  preoccupied  in  mind  as 
he  had  been  in  the  morning. 

Just  as  the  evening  was  coming  on,  he  returned  home, 
pale,  dejected,  worn  out. 

His  valet  brought  him  three  letters,  which  he  recog- 
nized as  letters  from  the  first  ladies  of  the  court,  — he 
did  not  even  open  them.  The  same  valet  announced 
that  a man  had  presented  himself  at  the  hotel,  six  times 
during  the  day,  saying  that  he  had  most  important  com- 
munications for  the  prince,  but  refusing  in  spite  of  all 
entreaties  to  give  his  name,  and  the  prince  paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  news  than  if  he  had  said : “ Monseigneur, 
it  is  a fine  day,”  or  “ It  is  raining,  monseigneur.” 

He  ascended  to  his  bed-chamber  and  mechanically 
opened  a book.  But  what  book  could  dull  the  pain  of 
the  viper-fangs  buried  in  his  heart  ? 

He  cast  himself  on  the  bed;  but,  badly  as  he  had  slept 
on  the  preceding  night,  worn  out  as  he  was  by  the  fatigue 
of  the  day’s  hard  riding,  he  called  in  vain  upon  the  friend 
named  Sleep,  that,  like  other  friends,  is  at  our  side  in 
our  days  of  prosperity,  but  stands  aloof  in  our  greatest 
need,  that  is,  in  adversity. 

At  last,  the  expected  hour  arrived;  the  clock  struck 
twelve;  the  watchman  passed,  crying,  — 

“ Midnight ! ” 

The  prince  donned  his  mantle,  girded  on  his  sword, 
secured  his  poniard,  and  went  out. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  what  direction  he  took. 

At  ten  minutes  past  midnight,  he  reached  the  gates  of 
the  Louvre. 

The  sentinel  had  his  orders,  the  prince  had  only  to 
give  his  name,  — he  entered. 

A man  was  walking  along  the  corridor  upon  which 
opened  the  door  of  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses. 
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Conde  hesitated  a moment.  The  man's  back  was 
turned;  but  at  the  noise  made  by  the  prince,  he  faced 
about,  and  our  lover  recognized  Dandelot,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him. 

“ Here  I am,  ” said  he,  “ ready,  according  to  my  prom- 
ise, to  abet  you  against  any  lover  or  husband  in  your 
way.” 

Conde,  with  a feverish  hand,  took  that  of  his  friend. 

“ Thanks  ! ” he  answered;  but  I have  nothing  to  fear 
that  I am  aware  of.  I am  not  the  man  that  is  loved.” 

“ Then,  why  the  devil  do  you  come  here  ? ” asked 
Dandelot. 

“ To  find  out  who  is  loved.  — But,  hush ! some  one  is 
coming.  ” 

“ Where  ? I see  no  one.” 

“ But  I heard  steps.” 

“ Morbleu!  ” said  Dandelot,  “ what  acute  ears  a jealous 
man  has!  ” 

Conde  drew  his  friend  into  a recess,  and  from  there 
they  saw  moving  along  like  a shadow  some  one  who,  hav- 
ing reached  the  door  of  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses, 
paused  an  instant,  listened,  looked  about,  and,  hearing 
nothing,  seeing  nothing,  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered. 

“ That  is  not  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  ! ” mur- 
mured the  prince;  “ this  one  is  a head  taller  than  she.” 

“ Then  you  are  waiting  for  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre  'l  ” demanded  Dandelot. 

“ Waiting  for,  no;  lying  in  wait  for,  yes.” 

“ But  why  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  ? ” 

“ Hush!” 

“ However,  — ” 

“ Come,  my  dear  Dandelot,  to  set  your  conscience  at 
rest,  take  this  billet;  guard  it  as  the  apple  of  your  eye: 
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read  it  at  your  leisure,  and  if  by  chance  I do  not  discover 
this  evening  what  I am  in  search  of,  try  among  all  the 
handwritings  that  you  know  to  find  a mate  for  this  one.” 

“ Can  I communicate  the  contents  to  my  brother  ? ” 

“ He  has  already  seen  it ; do  I have  any  secrets  from 
him  ? Ah ! I would  give  much  to  know  who  wrote 
that  note.” 

“ To-morrow,  I will  return  it  to  you.” 

“ Ho,  I will  come  for  it.  Leave  it  with  your  brother; 
perhaps  I shall  have  something  to  tell  you  myself  — but, 
stay,  there  is  the  same  person  coming  out.” 

The  shadowy  apparition  that  had  entered  the  room 
was,  in  fact,  leaving  it,  and  was  at  this  time  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  two  friends.  Fortunately,  and  prob- 
ably intentionally,  the  corridor  was  badly  lighted,  and 
the  recess  in  which  they  stood  kept  them  out  of  the  way 
and  concealed  them  in  its  darkness. 

But,  by  the  quick  and  assured  tread  with  which  the 
apparition  walked  in  spite  of  the  obscurity,  it  was  easily 
seen  that  the  path  pursued  was  a familiar  one. 

Indeed,  just  as  it  passed  the  two  friends,  Monsieur  de 
Conde  seized  Dandelot  by  the  hand. 

“ Lanoue!  ” he  murmured. 

Lanoue  was  one  of  Catherine  de  Medicis’s  maids.  Of 
ail  her  women,  she  was  said  to  be  the  queen-mother’s 
favorite  and  one  in  whom  she  placed  the  utmost 
confidence. 

What  had  she  come  there  for,  if  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  rendezvous  indicated  in  the  billet  ? 

Besides,  she  had  not  closed  the  door,  but  had  left  it 
ajar;  consequently,  she  meant  to  return. 

There  was  not  a moment  to  lose;  the  next  time  the 
door  would  probably  be  closed. 

All  these  reflections  passed  like  a flash  through  the 
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prince’s  brain.  Again  he  seized  Dandelot’s  hand,  and  then 
he  darted  off  toward  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses. 

Dandelot  made  a movement  to  detain  him,  but  Conde 
was  already  far  away. 

As  he  had  expected,  the  door  yielded  to  a slight  pres- 
sure and  he  found  himself  in  the  room. 

This  chamber,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Louvre  before 
the  petite  galerie  was  commenced  by  Charles  IX.,  bor- 
rowed its  mythological  name  from  the  tapestries  which 
covered  its  walls. 

In  fact,  legends  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  of  Medusa, 
of  the  god  Pan,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Daphne  formed  the 
principal  subjects  of  these  pictures  in  which  the  needle 
more  than  once  engaged  in  victorious  contest  with  the 
brush. 

But  the  tapestry  that  especially  attracted  the  attention, 
says  a historian,  represented  the  story  of  Jupiter  and 
Danae. 

The  Danae  was  fashioned  by  a hand  so  delicate  and 
was  so  skillfully  wrought,  that  one  saw  the  rapture  in 
her  face  on  feeling,  hearing,  and  beholding  the  golden 
shower. 

She,  as  if  queen  of  the  other  tapestries,  was  lighted  up 
by  a silver  lamp,  carved,  not  cast  in  a mold,  we  are  as- 
sured, by  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself.  And,  indeed,  who 
but  the  Plorentine  sculptor  would  have  delighted  in  con- 
verting a block  of  silver  into  a vase  of  flowers  from 
which  luminous  blossoms  themselves  issued  the  flames  ? 

The  tapestry  of  Danae  covered  the  walls  of  an  alcove, 
and  the  lamp,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lighted  up  the  im- 
mortal and  pictured  Danae,  was  destined  to  shine  on  all 
the  real  and  mortal  Danaes  who,  in  the  bed  which  it 
overhung,  waited  for  the  golden  shower  of  the  Jupiters 
of  that  terrestrial  Olympus  called  the  Louvre. 
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The  prince  looked  all  around  him,  lifting  curtains 
and  portieres  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  really  alone ; 
then,  after  this  careful  inspection,  he  bestrode  the  balus- 
trade, crouched  on  the  floor,  and  slipped  under  the  bed. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
furniture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  let  us  explain  what  the 
balustrade  was. 

The  railing  made  by  the  small  posts  framing  a gallery 
was  called  a balustrade,  and  this  was  placed  around  beds 
to  shut  off  the  alcoves,  as  one  sees  them  to-day  in  church 
or  chapel  choirs,  and  in  the  bed-chamber  of  Louis  XIV., 
at  Versailles. 

We  had  thought  in  digressing  from  Monsieur  de  Conde 
to  the  balustrade  as  abruptly  as  we  have  just  done,  that 
we  should  be  acquitted  by  the  reader  from  recording  his 
thoughts,  but  on  reflection,  we  prefer,  instead  of  shirk- 
ing the  difficulty,  to  go  bravely  ahead. 

And  so,  crouching  on  the  floor,  the  prince,  we  said, 
slipped  under  the  bed. 

Eh  ! yes,  without  doubt,  it  was  a ridiculous  position,  a 
position  unworthy  of  a prince,  especially  when  that  prince 
is  called  the  Prince  de  Conde.  But  what  would  you  have  ! 
It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  Prince  de  Conde,  young,  hand- 
some, and  in  love,  was  so  jealous  that  he  placed  himself 
in  a ridiculous  position;  and  as  I find  the  fact  chronicled 
of  the  prince  in  history,  I may  not  be  more  fastidious 
than  the  historian. 

And  your  observation,  dear  reader,  is  so  true,  so  sensi- 
ble, that  barely  was  he  under  the  bed,  before  the  prince 
made  the  very  reflections  that  you  have  just  indulged  in, 
and,  reprimanding  himself  most  severely,  he  asked  him- 
self what  sort  of  a figure  he  would  cut  if  discovered  there 
under  the  bed,  were  it  only  by  a valet.  What  a series  of 
jests  and  pasquinades  he  would  furnish  to  his  enemies! 
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what  disgrace  he  ran  the  risk  of  incurring  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friends ! He  went  even  so  far  as  to  fancy  that  he  saw 
the  admiral’s  wrathful  countenance  emerge  from  the 
depths  of  the  hangings;  for  when,  child  or  man,  we  find 
ourselves  in  an  equivocal  situation,  the  person  of  whom  we 
first  think,  and  most  dread  to  have  appear  and  reproach 
us  for  our  folly,  is  always  the  one  whom  we  most  love 
and  respect,  because  that  one  is  at  the  same  time  the  one 
whom  we  most  fear. 

The  prince,  therefore,  administered  to  himself  — we 
beg  the  scrupulous  reader  to  he  persuaded  of  this  — every 
rebuke  that  a man  of  his  character  and  condition  could 
formulate  under  such  circumstances ; but  the  result  of  all 
his  self-controversy  was  that  he  advanced  twenty  centi- 
metres, as  they  say  to-day,  further  under  the  bed,  and 
there  established  himself  as  comfortably  as  he  was  able. 

Besides,  he  had  indeed  something  else  to  think  about. 

He  had  to  map  out  the  line  of  conduct  he  was  to  pur- 
sue, when  once  the  two  lovers  came  in  sight. 

What  seemed  to  him  the  simplest  course  was  to  rush 
forth  abruptly,  and  without  preamble  to  cross  swords 
with  his  rival. 

But  this  line  of  action,  apparently  so  simple,  seemed 
to  him  on  second  thought  to  involve  in  danger,  not  only 
his  person,  hut  his  honor.  This  companion,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was,  it  is  true,  an  accomplice  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre’s  coquetry,  hut  a very  innocent 
accomplice. 

Therefore  he  rejected  his  first  plan,  and  resolved  to 
observe  and  to  listen  coolly  to  the  events  about  to  take 
place  within  sight  and  hearing  of  a rival. 

He  had  just  achieved  this  great  act  of  renunciation, 
when  the  bell  of  his  watch,  which  was  very  sonorous, 
suddenly  awakened  him  to  a danger  which  he  had  not 
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foreseen.  At  that  period,  — the  occupation  of  Charles 
Y.  at  Saint  Just  proves  it  moreover,  — at  that  period, 
watches  and  mantel-clocks  were  not  only  articles  of  lux- 
ury, but  they  were  also  capricious  ones  which  worked 
much  less  in  harmony  with  the  mechanic’s  intention  than 
in  accordance  with  their  own  whim.  The  result  was 
that  Monsieur  de  Conde’s  watch,  which  was  half  an  hour 
slower  than  the  time  of  the  Louvre,  began  to  strike  the 
hour  of  midnight. 

Monsieur  de  Conde,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the 
victim  of  an  unusual  degree  of  impetuosity.  Fearing  lest, 
having  finished  striking,  the  watch  might  take  a fancy  to 
begin  again,  and  that  the  tell-tale  bell  would  denounce 
him,  he  took  the  indiscreet  jewel  in  the  hollow  of  his  left 
hand,  placed  over  it  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  firmly  pressed 
the  hilt  against  the  dial-plate,  and,  under  the  pressure 
which  broke  its  double  case,  the  innocent  watch  yielded 
up  its  last  sigh. 

Man’s  injustice  was  satisfied. 

This  execution  was  barely  ended  when  the  door  of  the 
room  again  opened.  Its  noise  drew  the  prince’s  attention, 
and  Monsieur  de  Conde  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre 
with  watchful  eyes  and  listening  ears  following  on  tip-toe 
the  odious  creature  called  Lanoue. 
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XIII. 

THE  TOILET  OF  VENUS. 

When  we  say,  following  on  tip-toe  the  odious  creature 
called  Lanoue,  we  err,  not  with  regard  to  Lanoue,  but 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre. 

Once  within  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Andre  no  longer  followed  Lanoue,  she 
preceded  her. 

Lanoue  remained  behind  to  close  the  door. 

The  young  girl  stopped  in  front  of  a dressing-table, 
on  which  stood  two  candelabra,  which  required,  in  order 
to  shine  forth  in  all  their  glory,  but  the  touch  of  fire 
that  must  give  them  life. 

“ Are  you  sure  we  have  not  been  seen,  my  dear 
Lanoue ?”  she  asked,  in  the  sweet  voice  that,  having 
thrilled  the  prince’s  heart  with  love,  now  thrilled  it 
with  anger. 

“Oh!  fear  nothing,  mademoiselle,”  answered  the 
go-between.  “On  account  of  the  threatening  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  yesterday,  the  strictest  orders  have 
been  issued,  and,  since  ten  o’clock  this  evening,  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre  have  been  shut.” 

“ Against  every  one  ? ” demanded  the  girl. 

“ Against  every  one.  ” 

“ Without  exception?  ” 

“ Without  exception.” 
u Even  against  the  Prince  de  Conde  1 ” 

Lanoue  smiled. 
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“Against  the  Prince  de  Conde  especially,  made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Are  you  quite  certain  of  it,  Lanoue  ? ” 

“Positive,  mademoiselle.” 

“ Ah  ! because  — ” 

The  young  girl  stopped. 

“ Why  are  you  afraid  of  monseigneur  ? ” 

“For  many  reasons,  Lanoue.” 

“ For  many  reasons  ? ” 
u Yes,  and  for  one  above  all  others.” 

“ And  that  is  — f ” 

“ Lest  he  should  follow  me  here.” 

“ Here  i ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Into  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“But  how  should  he  know  that  mademoiselle  is 
here  ? ” 

“He  knows  it,  Lanoue.” 

The  prince,  as  may  be  expected,  listened  with  both 
ears. 

“ Who  can  have  told  him  ? ” 

“ I,  myself.  ” 

" You?” 

“ Yes,  fool  that  I was.” 

“ Oh ! mon  Dieu  ! ” 

“Imagine  that  last  night,  just  as  he  was  leaving  me, 
I was  so  imprudent  as  to  follow  up  a jest  by  tossing 
him  my  handkerchief;  in  that  handkerchief  was  the 
little  note  you  had  just  brought  me.” 

“ But  the  note  was  not  signed.” 

“ Ho,  fortunately.” 

“ It  is  very  fortunate,  indeed,  Jesu  Maria  ! ” 

The  go-between  crossed  herself  devoutly. 
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“ And,”  pursued  she,  “ did  you  not  ask  for  your  hand- 
kerchief again  ? ” 

“Yes,  indeed;  Mezieres  went  fo  his  house  for  me  six 
times  during  the  day.  The  prince  had  gone  out  in  the 
morning,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  he  had  not 
returned.  ” 

“ Aha!  ” murmured  the  prince,  u it  was  the  fisherman 
page  who  came  to  speak  to  me,  and  so  strongly  insisted 
on  seeing  me.” 

“ Have  you  confidence  in  the  youth,  mademoiselle1?  ” 

“ He  is  passionately  devoted  to  me.” 

“Pages  are  very  indiscreet;  there  is  a proverb  about 
them  to  that  effect.” 

“ Mezieres  is  not  my  page;  he  is  my  slave,”  said  the 
young  girl,  in  the  accents  of  a queen.  “Ah!  Lanoue, 
that  detestable  Monsieur  de  Conde!  worse  will  never 
happen  to  him  than  I wish.” 

“Thanks!  most  beautiful  of  beauties,”  murmured  the 
prince.  “ I will  remember  your  kindly  sentiments  with 
regard  to  me.” 

“Well,  mademoiselle,”  returned  Lanoue,  “you  can 
be  at  ease  for  to-night.  I know  the  captain  of  the 
Scotch  guard,  and  I will  commend  monseigneur  to 
him.” 

“ In  whose  behalf  ? ” 

“ My  own  ! Be  at  ease,  that  will  suffice.” 

“ Aha!  Lanoue!  ” 

“ Why  not,  mademoiselle!  while  arranging  the  affairs 
of  others,  there  is  no  harm  in  arranging  one’s  own.” 

“Thanks,  Lanoue;  for  that  idea  alone  spoiled  the 
pleasure  I had  promised  myself  to  enjoy  to-night.” 

Lanoue  prepared  to  depart. 

“ Oh  ! Lanoue  ! ” exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre,  “ before  going,  light  these  candles,  I beg  of  you. 
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I cannot  remain  in  this  dim  light.  All  these  great  half- 
naked  figures  frighten  me ; they  seem  to  he  leaving  their 
tapestry  and  coming  toward  me.” 

“Ah!  should  they  come,”  said  Lanoue,  lighting  a 
taper  at  the  fire  burning  in  the  fireplace,  “ be  reassured. 
They  will  come  to  adore  you  as  the  goddess  Venus.” 

She  lighted  the  five  branches  of  the  candelabra,  leav- 
ing the  beautiful  girl,  with  a nimbus  of  flame,  revealed 
to  the  prince’s  gaze. 

She  was  adorable,  reflected  thus  in  the  mirror  of  the 
dressing-table,  robed  in  a transparent  gauze,  through 
which  shone  the  pink-tinted  flesh. 

She  had  in  her  hand  a spray  of  myrtle-bloom;  she 
arranged  it  in  her  hair  like  a crown. 

A priestess  of  V enus,  she  had  decked  herself  with  the 
sacred  flower. 

Alone,  then,  or,  at  least,  believing  herself  to  be  alone 
in  the  room,  the  girl  gazed  coquettishly  and  tenderly  at 
her  reflection  in  the  glass,  while  the  pink  finger-tips 
arched  the  black,  velvety  eyebrows,  and  the  palm  of  her 
hand  patted  her  golden  sheaf  of  hair. 

Thus  adorned,  and  standing  negligently  before  the 
mirror,  in  an  attitude  that  set  off  her  slender  and  supple 
figure,  a fair  creature,  fresh  as  the  water  from  a spring, 
rosy  as  a morning  cloud,  serene  as  maidenhood,  as  full 
of  life  and  as  tender  as  the  earliest  shoots  of  springtime, 
that,  in  their  eagerness  for  life,  pierce  the  late  snows, 
she  resembled  Venus  Cytheraea,  as  Lanoue  had  said,  — but 
Venus,  in  her  fourteenth  year,  on  the  morning  when, 
standing  on  the  shore,  ready  to  ascend  to  the  celestial 
court,  she  regarded  herself  a last  time  in  the  mirroring 
sea,  still  cool  from  its  recent  touch. 

Having  arched  her  brows,  smoothed  her  hair,  restored 
to  her  face  by  a moment’s  rest  the  rose  tints  which  an 
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anxious  and  hurried  walk  had  too  warmly  flushed,  the 
young  girl’s  eyes  wandered  from  the  image  of  her  face, 
reflected  by  the  mirror,  to  her  person;  they  descended 
to  her  neck,  to  her  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  seek  her 
breast,  lost  in  the  billows  of  fluffy  lace,  as  light  as  the 
vaporous  clouds  that  the  first  puff  of  wind  drives  from 
the  sky. 

She  was  so  beautiful  thus,  with  limpid  eyes,  blush- 
ing cheeks,  half-open  mouth,  and  teeth  shining  like 
twin  rows  of  pearls  in  a coral  casket,  — she  was  so  com- 
plete an  image  of  voluptuousness,  that  the  prince,  for- 
getful of  her  coquetry,  his  own  hatred,  his  threats,  was, 
at  the  moment,  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  retreat,  and 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  crying,  — 

“ For  the  love  of  Heaven  ! girl,  love  me  for  an  hour, 
and  take  my  life  in  return  for  an  hour  of  love  ! ” 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately  for  him,  — we  have  not 
weighed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  he  must 
have  experienced  had  he  followed  up  that  sudden  im- 
pulse,— the  girl  turned  toward  the  door,  murmuring, 
in  broken  accents,  — 

“ Ah  ! heart’s  beloved,  are  you  not  coming?  ” 

At  that  exclamation  all  the  prince’s  wrath  returned, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  again  seemed  to  him 
the  most  hateful  creature  on  earth. 

She  went  to  the  nearest  window,  drew  aside  the  thick 
curtains,  and  tried  to  open  the  heavy  casement;  but  her 
delicate,  tapering  fingers  lacking  the  strength  for  such  a 
task,  she  contented  herself  with  leaning  her  head  against 
the  thick  glass. 

The  sensation  of  coolness  communicated  to  her  fore- 
head made  her  open  her  eyes,  which  were  drooping  in 
languor.  For  an  instant  they  remained  vague  and  sight- 
less; then  gradually  they  began  to  distinguish  objects, 
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and  finally  became  fixed  upon  a man  enveloped  in  a 
cloak,  and  standing  motionless,  at  the  distance  of  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  Louvre. 

The  sight  of  that  man  caused  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre  to  smile,  and,  without  doubt,  had  the  prince  seen 
the  smile,  he  would  have  guessed  the  wicked  thought 
that  prompted  it. 

Besides,  had  he  been  near  enough  to  see  the  smile,  he 
would  have  been  near  enough,  also,  to  hear  the  words 
that  came  in  triumphant  accents  from  the  girl’s  lips,  — 

“ It  is  he  ! ” 

Then,  in  indescribably  sarcastic  tones,  she  added,  — 

“Proceed  with  your  walk,  dear  Monsieur  de  Conde. 
I wish  you  great  joy  of  your  promenade.” 

Evidently  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  took  the 
man  in  the  cloak  for  the  Prince  de  Conde. 

And  the  mistake  was  quite  natural. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  knew  perfectly  well  of 
the  visits  which  the  prince  had  paid,  incognito,  under 
her  window  every  evening  for  the  last  three  months, 
but  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  had  taken  great  care 
not  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  the  prince;  for,  to  say  that 
she  had  seen  him  was  to  confess  that  for  the  last  three 
months  she  had  secretly  entertained  a thought  which, 
on  the  contrary,  she  had  disclaimed  openly. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  therefore  believed  it 
was  the  prince  whom  she  saw  at  the  water’s  edge. 

Now,  the  sight  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  walking  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  when  she  had  been  trembling  in 
dread  of  meeting  him  in  the  Louvre,  was  the  most  reas- 
suring sight  that  the  moon,  that  pale  and  melancholy 
friend  of  lovers,  could  reveal  to  her. 

However,  to  our  readers,  who  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  prince,  not  being  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
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ubiquity,  could  not  be  within  and  without  the  palace 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  bed  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  let  us  hasten  to  declare  who  this  man  was, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  and  taken  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre  for  the  prince,  whom  she  supposed  to  be 
shivering  on  the  bank. 

This  man  was  our  Huguenot  of  the  day  before,  — our 
Scotchman,  Robert  Stuart,  — who,  instead  of  receiving 
the  response  to  his  letter  that  he  expected,  had  learned 
that  messieurs,  the  councillors  of  parliament,  had  so 
arranged  everything  during  the  day,  that  the  execution 
of  Anne  Dubourg  would  take  place  on  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  following.  It  was  Robert  Stuart,  who  had 
resolved  to  risk  a second  attempt. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  this  resolution  that,  just  as  that 
wicked  smile  overspread  the  maiden’s  lips,  she  saw  the 
man  on  the  bank  draw  his  arm  from  under  his  cloak, 
make  a gesture,  which  she  took  for  a threatening  one, 
and  set  off  at  full  speed. 

At  the  same  time  she  heard  a crash  like  that  of  the 
evening  before,  that  is,  of  a shattered  window-pane. 

“ Ah!  ” she  cried,  “ it  was  not  he.” 

And  the  roses  of  her  smiling  lips  immediately  van- 
ished under  the  tints  of  the  violets. 

Oh!  this  time  she  really  trembled,  no  longer  with 
delight  but  with  terror;  and,  letting  the  window-cur- 
tain fall,  she  returned,  tottering  and  pale,  and  leaned 
upon  the  back  of  the  sofa,  on  which,  a few  moments 
before,  she  lay  so  languidly  extended. 

As  on  the  night  before,  a pane  had  been  broken  in 
one  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre’s  windows. 

But  this  time  it  was  a window  on  the  side  at  right 
angles  to  the  Seine;  yet  that  window,  likewise,  belonged 
to  her  father’s  apartment. 
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If,  as  on  the  night  before,  the  marechal,  whether  still 
sitting  up  or  already  gone  to  bed,  and  awakened  with  a 
start,  should  go  and  knock  at  his  daughter’s  door  and 
receive  no  response,  what  would  happen  ? 

There  she  stood,  fearing,  trembling,  half-fainting,  to 
the  great  amazement  of  the  prince,  who,  without  being 
able  to  divine  its  cause,  had  perceived  the  sudden  change 
wrought  on  the  face  of  the  girl,  who  was  in  that  stage 
of  prostration  in  which  any  certainty  is  preferable  to 
uncertainty.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  Lanoue  hur- 
riedly entered. 

Her  countenance  was  almost  as  disconcerted  as  the 
girl’s. 

“Oh!  Lanoue,”  said  the  latter,  “do  you  know  what 
has  just  happened?” 

“No,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  maid;  “hut  it  must 
he  something  very  dreadful,  for  you  are  as  pale  as  a 
corpse.  ” 

“Very  dreadful,  indeed,  and  you  must  take  me  at 
once  to  my  father’s  apartment.” 

“ And  why,  mademoiselle  ? ” 

“ Do  you  not  know  what  happened  yesterday  at  mid- 
night ? ” 

“ Does  mademoiselle  refer  to  the  stone  that  was  tied 
in  a paper,  which  threatened  the  king  ? ” 

“Yes.  Well,  the  same  thing  has  just  happened 
again,  Lanoue.  A man,  the  same,  doubtless,  that  I took 
for  the  Prince  de  Conde,  came,  as  he  did  last  night, 
and  threw  a stone,  breaking  one  of  the  marechal ’s 
windows.” 

“ And  you  are  afraid  ? ” 

“I  am  afraid,  — pray  understand,  Lanoue,  — I am 
afraid  that  my  father  will  go  and  knock  at  my  door, 
and  that,  receiving  no  answer,  he  may,  from  sus- 
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picion  or  uneasiness,  open  it,  and  find  the  room 
empty.  ” 

“ Oh  ! if  that  is  your  only  fear,  mademoiselle,”  said 
Lanoue,  “ be  reassured.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Your  father  is  with  Queen  Catherine.” 

“ With  the  queen,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning?  ” 

“ Ah!  mademoiselle,  a serious  accident  has  happened.” 
“ What  is  it?” 

“ Their  Majesties  were  out  hunting  to-day.” 

“ Well  ? ” 

u Well,  mademoiselle,  the  horse  of  the  little  queen,” 
— thus  was  Marie  Stuart  spoken  of,  — “ the  horse  of  the 
little  queen  stumbled,  Her  Majesty  fell,  and,  as  she  has 
been  with  child  for  three  months,  it  is  feared  that  she 
is  injured.” 

“ Ah  ! bon  Dieu  ! ” 

“ And  so  the  entire  court  is  astir.” 

“I  should  think  so,  indeed.” 

“ And  all  the  maids  of  honor  are  in  the  antechamber 
or  with  the  queen-mother.” 

“ And  you  did  not  come  to  tell  me,  Lanoue  ? ” 

“ I learned  the  news  this  very  moment,  mademoiselle, 
and  took  time  only  to  run  and  assure  myself  of  its 
truth.” 

“ Then  you  have  seen  him  ? ” 

“ Whom  ? ” 

“ Him!” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well  ? ” 

"Well,  mademoiselle,  the  affair  is  postponed;  you 
can  well  understand  that  he  could  not  be  absent  at  such 
a moment.” 

“ And  postponed  to  what  time  ? ” 
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“ Till  to-morrow.  ” 

“ Where?  ” 

“ Here.” 

“ At  the  same  hour  ? ” 

“At  the  same  hour.” 

“Then,  come  away  quickly,  Lanoue.” 

“Ready,  mademoiselle;  only  let  me  extinguish  the 
candles.  ” 

“Really,”  cried  the  young  girl,  “one  would  think 
some  evil  genius  at  work  against  us.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Lanoue,  blowing  out  the  last 
candle;  “quite  the  contrary.” 

“ How  quite  the  contrary  ? ” demanded  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre  from  the  corridor. 

“ Certainly ; this  accident  gives  you  the  greater 
freedom.” 

And  she  followed  the  footsteps  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre,  — footsteps  whose  echo  was  very  soon 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  corridor,  as  was  that  of  her 
companion’s. 

“ To-morrow,  then!  ” declared  the  prince,  in  turn,  as 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  cleared  the  balustrade, 
quite  as  ignorant  of  his  rival’s  name  as  he  had  been 
the  day  before.  “To-morrow,  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
every  day,  if  needs  be;  but,  by  the  soul  of  my  father! 
I will  follow  to  the  end.” 

And  he,  too,  left  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  corridor,  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  taken  by  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  and  Lanoue, 
crossed  the  court,  and  gained  the  street,  without  any 
one’s  dreaming,  amid  the  confusion  into  which  the 
Louvre  had  been  thrown  by  the  two  incidents  men- 
tioned by  us  above,  of  asking  whither  he  went  or 
whence  he  came. 
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XIV. 

TWO  SCOTCHMEN, 

Kobert  Stuart,  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre 
had  seen  from  the  window  of  the  Salle  des  Metamor- 
phoses, so  quickly  and  so  strangely  returned  to  the 
darkness,  — Robert  Stuart,  whom  the  girl  had  so  mali- 
ciously apostrophized  as  the  Prince  de  Conde,  after  cast- 
ing his  second  stone,  and  by  that  means  causing  a second 
letter  to  reach  the  king,  had,  as  we  have  said,  taken  to 
flight,  and  disappeared. 

As  far  as  the  Chatelet,  he  had  hastened  his  steps;  hut 
having  reached  that  point,  he  felt  himself  beyond  pur- 
suit, and,  apart  from  encountering  two  or  three  cut- 
throats on  the  bridge,  who  kept  their  distance  at  sight 
of  the  sword  tapping  his  heels,  and  the  pistol  suspended 
from  his  belt,  he  had  returned  quietly  enough  to  the 
quarters  of  his  friend  and  compatriot,  Patrick. 

Once  there,  he  had  gone  to  bed  with  an  appearance  of 
composure  that  he  owed  to  self-control;  hut  his  self- 
control,  great  as  it  was,  had  no  power  over  sleep.  Con- 
sequently, for  three  or  four  hours  he  turned  and  tossed 
in  his  bed,  or,  rather,  in  his  compatriot’s  bed,  without 
securing  the  repose  that  had  deserted  him  for  three 
nights. 

Only  at  daybreak  did  the  mind,  vanquished  by 
fatigue,  seem  to  forsake  the  body  and  allow  Sleep  to 
come  and  take  its  place  for  a brief  space  of  time.  And 
then  the  body  so  completely  succumbed  to  Sleep,  the 
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brother  of  Death,  that  any  one  might  have  thought  him 
a corpse,  so  profound  was  his  lethargy. 

Until  evening,  moreover,  of  the  preceding  day,  faith- 
ful to  his  word,  he  had  waited  for  his  friend  Patrick; 
but  the  archer,  detained  at  the  Louvre  by  his  captain, 
who  had  been  ordered  not  to  allow  a single  man  to  leave 
the  palace,  — the  reason  of  this  order  is  known,  — • the 
archer,  we  say,  had  not  been  able  to  profit  by  Eobert 
Stuart’s  clothes. 

Having  no  news  of  his  friend  by  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  Eobert  Stuart  had  proceeded  to  the  Louvre, 
and  there  he  had  learned  of  the  strict  orders  that  had 
been  issued,  and  the  cause  of  them. 

After  that,  he  had  wandered  about  the  streets  of 
Paris,  where  he  had  heard  a hundred  different  versions 
— not  one  being  correct  — of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Minard,  whose  death  had  rendered  him  more  illus- 
trious than  any  act  of  his  life. 

Taking  pity  on  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  curi- 
osity of  others,  Eobert  Stuart  had  in  turn  related  — on 
hearsay,  but  from  a reliable  source  he  assured  them  — 
the  story  of  that  death  in  all  its  veracious  details,  and 
with  the  actual  circumstances  attending  it;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  his  hearers  would  not  consent 
to  believe  a single  word  of  his  narration. 

We  have  no  reason  to  assign  for  their  incredulity  save 
that  this  account  was  the  only  truthful  one. 

He  had,  moreover,  learned  of  the  promptness  and 
severity  which  the  parliament  was  prepared  to  exercise 
with  regard  to  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  case  of 
Councillor  Dubourg,  whose  execution,  he  was  assured, 
would  take  place  at  the  Greve  within  forty-eight 
hours. 

Then  Eobert  Stuart  had  seen  no  other  remedy  for 
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this  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  judges  than  to  renew 
still  more  pointedly  his  appeal  to  the  king. 

At  the  end  of  his  watch,  his  friend  Patrick,  having 
at  last  been  released  from  the  Louvre,  had  come  with 
all  the  speed  of  his  legs,  had  climbed  his  ladder,  as  he 
called  it,  had  invaded  the  room,  shouting,  — 

"Fire!  ” 

He  had  decided  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  awaken 
Robert  Stuart,  since  the  noise  he  had  made  in  shutting 
the  door,  and  moving  the  chairs,  and  shifting  the  table 
were  insufficient  to  rouse  him  from  his  slumber. 

The  yell  given  by  Patrick,  much  more  than  the  sense 
of  his  words,  at  last  awakened  Robert ; the  sound  reached 
him,  but  not  the  idea.  His  first  thought  was  that  men 
were  coming  to  arrest  him,  and  he  reached  for  his  sword, 
which  stood  between  his  bedside  and  the  wall,  and  drew 
it  half  out  of  its  sheath. 

"Eh!  there,  there!”  cried  Patrick,  laughing;  "you 
seem  to  wake  in  a disputatious  mood.  Come,  easy  now ! 
and  wake  up,  it  is  time.” 

" Ah!  it  is  you,”  said  Stuart. 

" Of  course  it  is  I.  I will  lend  you  my  room  again , 
depend  upon  it,  that  you  may  kill  me  when  I return  ! ” 

“ Come  ! I was  asleep.  ” 

"So  I see,  and  that  is  what  amazes  me;  you  were 
asleep  — ? ” 

Patrick  went  to  the  window  and  drew  the  curtains. 

Broad  daylight  flooded  the  room. 

"There,”  said  he,  "look.” 

" What  time  is  it?  ” asked  Stuart. 

"Past  ten  o’clock  by  all  the  steeples  of  Paris,”  said 
the  archer. 

"I  waited  for  you  all  day  yesterday,  and  even  all 
night  I may  say.” 
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The  archer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ How  can  I help  that  1 ” said  he.  “ A soldier  is  only 
a soldier,  if  he  is  a Scotch  bowman.  We  were  stationed 
at  the  Louvre  all  day  and  all  night;  but,  to-day,  as  you 
see,  I am  at  liberty.” 

“ Which  means  that  you  come  to  reclaim  your  room.” 
" No,  to  claim  your  clothes.” 

“ Ah  ! true;  I had  forgotten  Madame  la  Conseillere.” 
“ Happily  she  has  not  forgotten  me,  as  can  be  proved 
by  this  game-pie  standing  here  on  the  table  and  waiting 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  appetites.  Is  yours  on  hand  ? 
As  to  mine,  it  was  at  its  post  two  hours  ago,  answering, 
— present ! ” 

“ But  to  come  back  to  my  clothes  — ” 

“ All  right!  Well,  you  understand  that  my  con- 
seillere does  not  come  all  at  once  to  my  fourth  story. 
No,  this  pie  is  only  a messenger;  it  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  saying  that  I shall  be  expected  from  noon,  the 
hour  when  our  councillor  sets  sail  for  the  Parliament, 
until  four  o’clock,  when  he  makes  the  conjugal  port 
again.  At  five  minutes  past  twelve  I shall  be  with  her, 
and  I will  reward  her  devotion  by  presenting  myself  in 
a costume  that  cannot  compromise  her,  — if,  that  is, 
you  are  still  in  the  same  mind  with  regard  to  your 
friend.” 

“ My  clothes  are  at  your  disposal,  my  dear  Patrick,” 
said  Eobert;  “ laid  out  on  the  chair,  as  you  see,  and 
waiting  only  for  an  owner.  Give  me  yours  in  exchange, 
and  do  what  you  like  with  those.” 

“ All  in  good  time ; but,  let  us  first  discuss  this  pie. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  rise  in  order  to  engage  in 
the  discussion ; I will  carry  the  table  over  to  the  side  of 
your  bed.  There ! does  that  suit  ? ” 

“ Wonderfully,  my  dear  Patrick.” 
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“ Now,”  — Patrick  drew  his  poniard  and  presented  it, 
handle  first,  to  his  friend,  — “ now,  while  I go  to  look 
for  something  to  wash  him  down,  disembowel  that  fel- 
low, and  tell  me  whether  Madame  la  Conseillere  is  a 
woman  of  taste.” 

Robert  obeyed  the  command  as  promptly  as  the  Scotch 
archer  himself  could  have  obeyed  one  from  his  captain; 
and  when  Patrick  returned  to  the  table,  caressing,  with 
both  hands,  the  plump  belly  of  a jug  full  of  wine,  he 
found  the  dome  of  the  gastronomical  edifice  completely 
carried  away. 

“ Ah  ! by  Saint  Dunstan!  ” said  he,  “ a hare  lodged 
in  a nest  of  six  partridges!  What  a fine  country,  this, 
where  feathers  and  fur  live  in  such  sweet  harmony ! 
The  ‘ Land  of  Cocagne,’  does  not  Messire  Rabelais  call 
it?  Robert,  my  friend,  follow  my  example:  make  love 
to  a lawyer’s  dame,  my  dear  fellow,  instead  of  a sol- 
dier’s, and  we  shall  not  need  to  see  seven  fat  kine  in  a 
dream,  as  Pharaoh  did,  in  order  to  foretell  a bounteous 
harvest  of  the  good  things  of  heaven  and  earth.  Let 
us  profit  by  them,  my  dear  Stuart,  or  we  shall  prove 
unworthy  of  possessing  them.” 

And,  adding  example  to  precept,  the  archer  took  his 
place  at  the  table,  and  transferred  to  his  plate  a first 
ration  of  the  pie  that  did  credit  to  what  he  called  the 
advance-guard  of  his  appetite. 

Robert  ate  also.  At  twenty-four  a man  always  eats, 
whatever  may  be  the  mind’s  preoccupation. 

He  ate,  therefore,  more  silently,  more  abstractedly, 
indeed,  than  his  friend,  — but  he  ate. 

Besides,  the  thought  of  visiting  Madame  la  Conseillere 
rendered  Patrick  gay  enough  and  talkative  enough  for 
two. 

Half-past  eleven  sounded. 
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Patrick  rose  from  the  table  in  all  haste,  crunched  in 
his  teeth,  as  white  as  those  of  his  Highland  wolf,  a last 
morsel  of  the  meat-pie’s  golden  crust,  drank  a last  glass  of 
wine,  and  began  to  put  on  the  clothes  of  his  compatriot. 

Dressed  thus,  he  presented  the  odd  and  stiff  appear- 
ance the  soldiers  of  our  day  also  have  when  they  ex- 
change their  uniforms  for  the  citizen’s  dress. 

A soldier’s  face  and  hearing,  indeed,  always  contract 
something  from  his  uniform,  which  betrays  him  where- 
ever  he  may  go,  and  in  whatever  costume  he  may 
appear. 

The  archer,  thus  arrayed,  was  nevertheless  a hand- 
some cavalier,  with  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  fresh,  lively 
color. 

As  he  regarded  himself  in  the  fragment  of  mirror,  he 
seemed  to  he  saying,  — 

“ If  Madame  la  Conseillere  is  not  pleased,  by  my 
faith , she  is  very  hard  to  suit ! ” 

However,  having  some  misgivings,  perhaps,  or  wish- 
ing, possibly,  to  hear  Robert  second  his  own  opinion, 
he  turned  to  his  companion  and  demanded,  — 

“ How  do  I look,  comrade  ? ” 

“ Why , the  very  perfection  of  face  and  figure ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  make  a profound  impression 
on  Madame  la  Conseillere.” 

It  was  exactly  what  Patrick  wished,  and  he  was 
served  to  his  heart’s  desire. 

He  smiled,  settled  his  neck,  and,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Robert,  said, — 

“ Well,  I must  hasten  to  reassure  her,  for  she  must 
be  worried  to  death,  poor  woman  ! she  has  not  seen  me 
nor  had  news  of  me  for  two  days ! ” 

He  moved  toward  the  door;  but,  arresting  himself, 
he  added,  — 
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“By  the  way,  I need  not  tell  yon  that  my  uniform 
does  not  condemn  you  to  stay  within  doors.  You  are 
not  confined  to  my  fourth  floor,  as  I was  yesterday  at 
the  Louvre.  You  can  circulate  freely  throughout  the  city 
in  the  broad  sunshine,  if  there  is  any,  or  in  the  shade 
if  there  is  not,  and,  provided  that  you  get  into  no  seri- 
ous quarrel  while  in  my  uniform,  — and  I caution  you 
against  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  you  would 
be  arrested,  conducted  to  the  Chatelet,  and  recognized; 
secondly,  because  I,  your  innocent  friend,  should  be 
punished  for  having  abandoned  my  uniform,  — provided, 
I repeat,  that  you  get  into  no  serious  quarrel  while  in 
my  old  clothes,  you  are  as  free  as  a house-sparrow.” 

“You  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score,  Patrick,” 
answered  the  Scotchman ; “ I am  not  naturally  of  a very 
quarrelsome  disposition.” 

“Ah!  ah!  ” exclaimed  the  archer,  shaking  his  head, 
“ I would  not  be  too  sure  of  it.  You  are  a Scotchman,  or 
as  good  as  one,  and,  like  every  man  reared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed,  you  must  have  moods  when  it  is  not 
safe  to  look  black  at  you.  Besides,  you  understand,  I 
am  giving  you  advice,  that  is  all.  I say,  pick  no  quar- 
rels; but,  if  others  pick  one  with  you,  by  my  patron 
saint,  don’t  shirk  it!  The  deuce!  the  honor  of  the 
uniform  is  then  at  stake,  and  if  you  cannot  kill  them 
fast  enough,  you  have  there,  mark  it  well,  a dirk  and  a 
claymore  that  will  leap  from  the  sheath  of  themselves.” 

“ Best  easy,  Patrick;  you  will  find  me  here  as  you 
have  left  me.” 

“Why,  no,  no!  I do  not  wish  you  to  be  bored,” 
insisted  the  obstinate  Highlander.  “ You  will  die  of 
inanition  in  this  room,  from  which  the  view  is  not  dis- 
agreeable in  the  evening,  because  you  do  not  see  it,  but 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  daytime  but  roofs 
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and  steeples,  and  those  only  when  the  smoke  and  fog 
do  not  interfere.” 

“ Still,  it  is  as  good  as  our  own  blessed  country,  where 
it  always  rains,”  remarked  Bobert. 

“ Nonsense  ! ” said  Patrick,  “ and  when  does  it  snow, 
then  ? ” 

And,  satisfied  with  having  set  the  Scotchman  right 
as  to  his  meteorology,  Patrick  at  last  decided  to  depart; 
but  on  the  landing  he  stopped,  and,  opening  the  door 
again,  he  said,  — 

“ That  was  all  a joke;  go,  come, run,  dispute,  quarrel, 
fight;  if  only  you  return  with  no  holes  in  your  skin, 
and,  consequently,  in  my  doublet,  all  will  be  well.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  I have  one  serious  injunction  to  impress 
on  you,  only  one,  but,  ponder  it  well.” 

“ What  is  it?  ” 

“ My  friend,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  threats  that  the  infamous  Bap- 
tists take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  the  king,  I am 
obliged  to  be  at  the  Louvre  exactly  at  eight  o’clock; 
roll-call  this  evening  comes  an  hour  earlier.  ” 

“ You  will  find  me  here  on  your  return.” 

“ Then,  God  bless  you  ! ” 

“ And  joy  go  with  you!  ” 

“ Useless,”  said  the  archer,  moving  off  with  the  air  of 
a conquering  lover;  “ it  awaits  me.” 

And  this  time  he  departed,  as  gay  and  vanquishing  as 
the  handsomest  courtier,  humming  one  of  his  native  airs 
that  must  have  dated  back  to  the  days  of  Bobert  Bruce. 

The  poor  soldier  was  certainly  much  happier  at  that 
moment  than  the  cousin  of  the  French  king,  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  young  and  handsome  Louis 
de  Conde. 

We  shall  know  in  a moment,  however,  what  the 
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prince  was  doing  and  saying  just  at  this  time;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  remain  a little  longer  in  the  company  of 
Master  Robert  Stuart. 

The  latter  bad,  as  he  had  assured  his  friend,  two 
serious  subjects  for  reflection,  so  that  he  did  not  suffer 
from  ennui  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  he 
therefore  kept  his  word  by  waiting  for  him. 

From  four  o’clock  to  five  he  still  waited,  hut  with 
greater  impatience. 

It  was  the  hour  at  which  he  had  intended  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  parliament  to  gain  fresh  news,  not  of  the 
sentencing  of  Councillor  Dubourg,  hut  of  the  decision 
reached  with  regard  to  his  execution.  * 

At  half-past  five  he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
went  out,  in  turn,  leaving  a note,  however,  for  his  com- 
patriot, telling  him  not  to  he  uneasy,  and  that  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  punctually,  his  uniform  should  he 
returned. 

Hight  was  beginning  to  fall;  Robert  ran  all  the  way 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Palais. 

There  was  an  immense  gathering  in  the  square ; 
parliament  was  still  sitting. 

This  explained  the  absence  of  his  friend  Patrick;  hut 
it  did  not  tell  him  what  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
within. 

Not  until  six  o’clock  did  the  councillors  disperse. 

The  news  that  reached  Robert  as  to  the  result  of  the 
session  was  inauspicious. 

The  mode  of  punishment  was  determined,  — the  coun- 
cillor must  die  at  the  stake. 

However,  it  was  not  known  whether  the  execution 
would  take  place  on  the  next  day,  the  day  after,  or  the 
day  following. 

Perhaps  there  would  even  he  a delay  of  several  days, 
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so  that  the  poor  queen,  Marie  Stuart,  who  had  been 
injured  the  day  before,  could  he  present. 

But  this  would  happen  only  in  case  the  injury  were 
slight  enough  to  delay  the  execution  not  more  than  a 
week. 

Robert  Stuart  left  the  Place  du  Palais,  intending  to 
return  to  the  Rue  du  Battoir-Saint- Andre. 

However,  in  the  distance  he  saw  a Scotch  bowman, 
who,  in  advance  of  the  time  for  roll-call,  was  returning 
to  the  Louvre. 

Thereupon,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  enter  the 
Louvre  in  his  friend’s  costume,  and  there,  from  a reli- 
able source,  gain  news  of  the  young  queen,  whose  health 
was  to  have  such  a terrible,  influence  over  the  life  of  the 
condemned. 

He  had  almost  two  hours  before  him;  he  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Louvre. 

He  met  with  no  difficulty,  at  either  the  first  or  the 
second  entrance.  He  found  himself,  therefore,  in  the 
court. 

He  was  barely  within,  when  a messenger  from  the 
parliament  was  announced. 

The  messenger  from  the  parliament  desired,  in  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  body  which  he  represented,  to 
speak  with  the  king. 

Dandelot  was  summoned. 

Dandelot  went  to  receive  the  king’s  commands. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  returned,  himself,  charged  to 
bring  in  the  councillor. 

Robert  well  knew  that  after  the  councillor  had  gone, 
with  a little  patience  and  skill  he  could  learn  what  he 
desired  to  know.  He  therefore  waited. 

The  councillor  remained  for  nearly  an  hour  with  the 
king. 
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Robert  had  already  waited  so  long  that  he  was  resolved 
to  wait  till  the  end. 

Finally,  the  councillor  departed. 

JDandelot,  who  was  accompanying  him,  looked  very 
sad,  more  than  sad,  — gloomy. 

In  a low  voice  he  spoke  a few  words  in  the  ear  of  the 
captain  of  the  Scotch  guard,  and  retired. 

The  words  evidently  had  some  connection  with  the 
councillor’s  embassy. 

“ Messieurs,”  said  the  captain  of  the  Scotch  guard  to 
his  men,  “ you  are  notified  that  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow you  are  detailed  for  special  duty  at  the  Greve, 
on  the  execution  of  Councillor  Anne  Dubourg.” 

Robert  Stuart  had  learned  what  he  wished  to  know. 
He  therefore  took  a few  rapid  strides  toward  the  door, 
but  he  undoubtedly  thought  better  of  it,  for  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and,  after  some  moments  of  profound  medita- 
tion, he  turned,  and  became  lost  among  his  companions, 
• — an  easy  matter,  considering  the  number  of  men  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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XV. 

WHAT  MAY  HAPPEN  UNDER  A BED. 

When  entering  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses,  the  Prince 
de  Conde  had  arranged  to  meet  Dandelot  at  the  house  of 
his  brother,  the  admiral,  at  noon  of  the  next  day. 

The  prince  was  so  impatient  to  relate  the  events  of 
the  night  to  Coligny,  and  especially  to  Dandelot, 
younger  and  less  serious  than  his  brother,  that  he 
reached  the  Kue  Bethisy  before  the  stated  hour. 

Dandelot,  for  his  part,  had  preceded  the  prince. 
Since  one  o’clock,  he  had  been  with  Coligny,  and  the 
love  affair  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  had  been 
more  seriously  considered  by  these  two  grave  minds 
than  it  had  been  by  the  prince  and  Dandelot. 

The  alliance  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  with 
the  Guises  was  not  only  an  alliance  of  family  with 
family,  but  it  was,  moreover,  a religious  and  political 
league  formed  against  the  Calvinist  party ; and  the  way 
in  which  they  were  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
cillor, Anne  Dubourg,  showed  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  deal  leniently  with  reformers. 

The  two  brothers  had  grown  weary  over  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre’s  note.  They  had  racked  their  memories 
in  vain,  hut  neither  had  recognized  the  handwriting, 
and  they  had  sent  it  to  Madame  l’Amirale,  shut  up  in 
her  room,  where  she  was  performing  her  devotions,  to 
see  if  her  memory  was  more  reliable  than  her  husband’s 
and  her  brother-in-law’s. 
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Under  any  other  circumstances,  Dandelot,  and  more 
especially  Coligny,  would  have  opposed  their  cousin, 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  in  his  pursuit  of  this  venturesome 
folly ; hut  the  most  upright  hearts  make  certain  capitu- 
lations of  conscience  when  they  think  themselves  obliged 
to  yield  to  stress  of  circumstances. 

Now,  it  was  very  important  to  the  Calvinist  party 
that  Monsieur  de  Joinville  should  not  espouse  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint  Andre;  and,  unless  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre’s  rendezvous  was  with  Monsieur  le  Prince 
de  Joinville,  which  was  improbable,  it  was  more  than 
certain  that  Monsieur  de  Conde,  granting  that  he  made 
a discovery,  would  create  so  great  a stir  about  it  that 
the  scandal  would  reach  the  ears  of  the  Guises,  and  a 
rupture  ensue. 

More  than  this,  according  to  all  probability,  from 
such  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the.  prince,  some  humil- 
iation must  arise  for  him;  then,  wavering  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Calvinist  faiths,  the  prince,  drawn  on 
by  Coligny  and  Dandelot,  would  perhaps  decide  in  favor 
of  Protestantism. 

Often  a man  is  worth  more  to  a party  than  a victory. 

Now,  he  was  not  only  a man,  but  a victorious  one, 
was  this  handsome,  brave  young  prince. 

Therefore  they  awaited  him  at  the  Hotel  Coligny  with 
an  impatience  that  he  himself  was  far  from  suspecting. 

He  arrived,  as  we  have  said,  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  two  brothers  to 
make  a general  confession , he  began  a recital , in  which, 
let  us  say  in  honor  of  his  veracity,  he  concealed  from 
his  hearers  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  related  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  without  omit- 
ting a single  detail,  even  confessing  from  what  vantage- 
ground  he  had  seen  and  heard  what  he  was  relating. 
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Like  a man  of  spirit,  the  prince  had  begun  by  laugh- 
ing at  himself,  in  order  to  forestall  the  others,  since 
they,  finding  it  already  done,  would  be  the  less  likely 
to  laugh  at  his  expense. 

“And  now,”  demanded  the  admiral,  when  the  prince 
had  concluded  his  recital,  “what  do  you  intend  to 
do?” 

“ Pardieu ! ” said  Conde,  “ a very  simple  thing,  in 
which  I rely  on  you  more  than  ever,  my  dear  Dandelot, 
— to  renew  my  expedition.” 

The  two  brothers  glanced  at  each  other. 

The  prince  was  concurring  in  their  plans;  however, 
Coligny  believed  himself  in  honor  bound  to  raise  a few 
objections. 

But  at  the  first  word  he  ventured  toward  dissuading 
the  prince,  the  latter  placed  his  hand  on  his  friend’s 
arm,  saying, — 

u My  dear  admiral,  if  you  are  not  of  my  mind  on  this 
subject,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  as  my  determina- 
tion is  fixed,  and  it  would  cost  me  too  great  an  effort  to 
engage  in  a determined  struggle  against  the  man  I love 
more  and  respect  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  world, 
that  is,  against  you.” 

The  admiral  bowed  his  head  like  a man  who  is 
resigned  to  what  he  feels  himself  powerless  to  combat  ; 
but,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  was  enchanted  with 
his  cousin’s  obstinacy. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  on  this  night,  as  on  the 
preceding  one,  Dandelot  should  facilitate  the  prince’s 
entrance  to  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses. 

Their  rendezvous  was  set  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  midnight,  in  the  same  corridor  as  on  the  preceding 
night. 

The  pass-word  was  confided  to  the  prince,  that  he 
12 
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might  enter  without  difficulty.  He  then  claimed  his 
note. 

Thereupon,  the  admiral  confessed  to  the  prince  that, 
neither  he  nor  his  brother  having  been  able  to  recognize 
the  handwriting,  he  had  sent  the  billet  to  Madame 
l’Amirale,  upon  whom  he  did  not  dare  intrude  at  that 
hour,  as  she  was  at  her  devotions. 

Dandelot  took  it  upon  himself  to  demand  it  of  his 
sister-in-law  on  that  same  evening,  at  Queen  Catherine’s 
levee,  and  the  admiral  charged  himself  with  advising 
his  wife  that  she  was  to  take  the  billet  with  her  to  the 
Louvre. 

These  several  points  settled  upon,  Dandelot  and  the 
prince  took  leave  of  the  admiral,  Dandelot  to  return  to 
his  post,  the  prince  to  return  home. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  as  slowly  and  intol- 
erably to  the  latter  as  had  the  previous  day. 

At  last  the  hours  wore  away,  one  after  the  other,  and 
half-past  eleven  came  in  its  turn. 

We  know  the  evening’s  topic  of  conversation  from 
having  followed  the  course  of  Robert  Stuart  three  hours 
before  the  prince’s  entrance  to  the  palace. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  execution  of  Councillor 
Dubourg,  which  the  king  had  set  for  the  day  following 
the  morrow. 

The  prince  found  Dandelot  greatly  depressed;  but,  as 
this  execution  was,  on  the  whole,  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  power  which  Monsieur  de  Guise,  the  avowed 
persecutor  of  Anne  Dubourg,  enjoyed  with  the  king, 
Dandelot  was  only  the  more  desirous  of  witnessing  the 
accomplishment  of  the  humiliation  with  which  Mon- 
sieur de  Joinville  was  threatened,  and  of  raising,  at 
least,  the  laugh  of  ridicule  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
enemies’  bloody  triumph. 
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As  on  the  preceding  night,  the  corridor  was  plunged 
in  gloom;  as  before,  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses  was 
lighted  only  by  the  silver  lamp;  and  again  the  cande- 
labra awaited  hut  a command  to  illuminate  afresh  the 
fascinating  beauty  upon  which  they  had  shone  the  night 
before. 

But  this  time  the  balustrade  of  the  alcove  was  open. 

That  was  a bit  of  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  ren- 
dezvous had  not  been  countermanded. 

And,  believing  that  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  cor- 
ridor, the  prince  quickly  dived  under  the  bed,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  engage  in  the  same  reflections  on 
that  evening  as  on  the  night  before,  — which  goes  to 
prove  that  one  gets  accustomed  to  everything,  even  to 
hiding  under  beds. 

The  prince  was  not  deceived.  He  had,  indeed,  heard 
footsteps  in  the  corridor,  and  the  footsteps  were  cer- 
tainly in  quest  of  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses;  for 
they  paused  at  the  entrance,  and  the  prince  heard  a 
slight  creaking  of  the  door  as  it  turned  on  its  hinges. 

“ Excellent ! ” he  thought.  “Our  lovers  are  more 
eager  than  yesterday,  — which  is  quite  simple:  they 
have  not  seen  each  other  for  twenty-four  hours.” 

The  steps  advanced  lightly,  as  of  a person  who  enters 
by  stealth. 

The  prince  craned  his  neck,  and  saw  the  two  bare 
legs  of  an  archer  of  the  Scotch  guard. 

“Oh!  oh!”  thought  the  prince;  “what  does  this 
mean  ? ” 

And,  by  craning  his  neck  a little  further,  above  the 
legs  he  saw  the  body. 

He  had  made  no  mistake,  for  it  was  really  an  archer 
of  the  Scotch  guard  who  had  just  entered. 

But  the  new-comer  seemed  quite  as  much  at  a loss  as 
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he  himself  had  been  on  the  night  before.  As  the  prince 
had  done,  he  lifted  curtains  and  table-covers;  but,  in 
all  probability,  none  of  these  affording  him  a refuge 
sufficiently  safe,  he  approached  the  bed,  and,  like  the 
prince,  considering  the  hiding-place  a good  one,  he  crept 
in  under  the  side  opposite  to  that  under  which  Monsieur 
de  Conde  himself  had  just  crept. 

However,  before  the  Scotchman  had  found  time  to 
make  himself  at  home  under  the  bed,  he  felt  the  point 
of  a dagger  pressed  against  his  heart,  while  a low  voice 
said  in  his  ear,  — 

“ I do  not  know  who  you  are,  nor  what  purpose  brings 
you  here,  but,  not  a word,  not  a move,  or  you  are  a dead 
man ! ” 

u I do  not  know  who  you  are,  nor  what  purpose  brings 
you  here,”  retorted  the  new-comer  in  the  same  tone; 
“ but  I accept  conditions  from  no  man.  Therefore  thrust 
in  your  dagger,  if  it  suits  you;  it  is  in  the  right 
place.  I am  not  afraid  to  die.” 

“ Ah!  ah!  ” exclaimed  the  prince,  “you  appear  to  be 
a brave  man,  and  brave  men  are  always  welcome  with 
me.  I am  the  Prince  de  Conde,  monsieur,  and  I restore 
my  weapon  to  its  sheath.  I hope  you  will  return  my 
confidence  and  tell  me  who  you  are.  ” 

“I  am  a Scotchman,  monseigneur;  my  name  is 
Robert  Stuart.” 

“ The  name  is  unknown  to  me,  monsieur.” 

The  Scotchman  was  silent. 

“ Will  you  be  kind  enough,”  pursued  the  prince,  “ to 
tell  me  your  purpose  in  coming  to  this  room,  and  why 
you  are  hiding  under  the  bed  i ” 

“You  have  set  the  example  of  frankness,  monsei- 
gneur; would  it  not  be  worthy  of  you  to  continue  and 
tell  me  why  you  are  here  yourself  ? ” 
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“ Faith,  monsieur,  it  is  a simple  matter,”  responded 
the  prince,  as  he  settled  himself  in  a more  comfortable 
position  than  he  had  at  first  assumed.  “ I am  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre.” 

“ The  marechal’s  daughter?  ” asked  the  Scot. 

“Quite  right,  monsieur,  with  her.  Now,  having 
indirectly  learned  that  she  had  a rendezvous  here  this 
evening  with  a lover,  I was  seized  with  a culpable  curi- 
osity to  learn  who  the  happy  mortal  may  be  that  enjoys 
the  good  graces  of  the  estimable  demoiselle,  and  I have 
poked  myself  under  this  bed,  where  I am  very  uncom- 
fortable, I confess.  Your  turn,  monsieur.” 

“ Monseigneur,  it  shall  not  be  said  that  a stranger  has 
less  confidence  in  a prince  than  the  prince  in  a stranger. 
I am  the  man  who,  last  night  and  the  night  before, 
wrote  to  the  king.” 

“ Ah ! morbleu  ! and  posted  your  letters  through  the 
window-panes  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre’s  apart- 
ment ? ” 

“ The  very  man.  ” 

“ Your  pardon!  ” said  the  prince;  “ but  you  then  — ” 

“ Well,  monseigneur?  ” 

“ If  I rightly  recall,  in  that  letter,  in  the  first  one  at 
least,  you  threatened  the  king  ? ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,  if  he  refused  to  set  Councillor 
Dubourg  at  liberty.” 

“ And,  to  render  your  threat  the  more  alarming,  you 
added  that  it  was  you  who  had  killed  President 
Minard,”  continued  the  prince,  disconcerted  enough  at 
finding  himself  cheek  by  jowl  with  a man  who  had 
written  such  a letter. 

“ I did,  indeed,  monseigneur, kill  President  Minard,” 
replied  the  Scotchman,  without  the  other’s  remarking 
the  least  change  in  his  tone. 
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“ Perhaps  you  would  dare  do  violence  to  the  king.  ” 

“ I am  here  for  that  purpose.  ” 

“For  that  purpose?”  cried  the  prince,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  the  danger  of  being  overheard. 

“Yes,  monseigneur;  but  I would  remind  you  that- 
Your  Highness  speaks  rather  loud,  and  that  our  hazard- 
ous position  demands  that  we  speak  low.” 

“ You  are  right,”  returned  the  prince. 

“Yes , morbleu  ! monsieur,  let  us  speak  low;  for  we 
are  talking  of  things  that  sound  ill  in  a palace  like  the 
Louvre.” 

And,  in  fact,  lowering  his  voice,  he  continued,  — 

“ Peste  ! it  is  very  fortunate  for  His  Majesty  that  I 
chance  to  be  here,  although  I came  on  other  business.” 
“ Then  you  purpose  interfering  with  my  plan  ? ” 

“I  should  think  so!  A pretty  business,  that  you 
should  attack  a king  to  prevent  a councillor’s  being 
burned ! ” 

“ This  councillor  is  the  most  upright  man  on  earth.  ” 

“ It  does  not  signify ! ” 

“ This  councillor,  monseigneur,  is  my  father!  ” 
u Ah!  that  is  another  thing.  Well,  then,  it  is  very 
fortunate,  not  only  for  the  king,  but  for  yourself,  that 
we  have  met.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“You  shall  see — Pardon,  but  did  I not  hear  — ? 
No,  I mistake.  — Ho  you  ask  why  our  meeting  is 
fortunate?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I will  tell  you.  First,  however,  you  must  swear,  on 
your  honor,  to  make  no  attempt  against  the  king.” 

“ Never!  ” 

“ But,  if  I pledge  you  my  word  as  a prince  to  obtain 
the  councillor’s  pardon  myself?  ” 
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“ If  you  pledge  your  word,  monseigneur'?  ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then  I say,  with  you,  that  is  another  thing.” 
“Well,  on  my  word  as  a gentleman,  I will  do  my 
best  to  save  Monsieur  Dubourg.  ” 

“ Then , on  the  word  of  Robert  Stuart , monseigneur , 
if  the  king  grants  you  that  pardon,  the  king  shall  be 
sacred  to  me.” 

“ Two  men  of  honor  need  but  to  pledge  their  word. 
We  have  pledged  ours,  monsieur;  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.” 

“ I think,  monseigneur,  it  would  be  better  for  us  not 
to  talk  at  all.” 

“ Did  you  hear  a noise  *?  ” 

“ Ho;  hut  at  any  moment  — ” 

“ Nonsense  ! they  will  leave  us  time  enough  for  you 
to  tell  me  how  you  got  here.” 

“ That  is  very  simple,  monseigneur.  I entered  the 
Louvre  by  the  aid  of  this  disguise.” 

“ You  are  not  an  archer,  then  ? ” 

“ Ho,  I have  taken  the  uniform  of  one  of  my 
friends.” 

“ And  you  are  doing  that  friend  a pretty  turn.” 

“ I should  have  told  you  that  the  uniform  was  taken 
without  his  knowledge.” 

“ And  what  if  you  had  been  killed  without  having 
had  time  to  make  such  a statement  ? ” 

“ A paper  would  have  been  found  in  my  pocket, 
declaring  him  innocent.” 

“Come,  I see  that  you  are  a methodical  man;  but 
all  that  does  not  tell  me  how  you  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  this  far,  nor  how  you  came  to  poke  yourself 
under  a bed  in  this  room,  where  His  Majesty  does  not 
set  foot  perhaps  four  times  a year.” 
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“ Because  His  Majesty  comes  here  to-night,  mon- 
seigneur.  ” 

“ You  are  certain  of  that?  ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur.  ” 

“ And  how  did  you  learn  it?  Come  ! speak.” 

“ A moment  ago  I was  in  a corridor,  — ” 

“ Which  one  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.  I am  in  the  Louvre  for  the  first 
time.” 

“Well,  but  you  are  not  doing  badly  for  the  first 
time ! And  so  you  were  in  a corridor  ? ” 

“ Hidden  behind  the  portiere  of  an  unlighted  room, 
when  I heard  whispering  two  steps  away.  I listened, 
and  overheard  this  conversation  carried  on  by  two 
women : — ” 

“ ‘ It  is  still  for  to-night,  is  it  not  ? ’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ In  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses  ? ’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ At  one  o’clock  precisely  the  king  will  be  there.  I 
will  leave  the  key.’” 

“Did  you  hear  that?”  cried  the  prince,  with  a for- 
midable outburst,  again  forgetting  his  surroundings. 

“Yes,  monseigneur,”  replied  the  Scotchman;  “other- 
wise, what  occasion  have  I to  he  in  this  room?  ” 

“ True,”  remarked  the  prince. 

And  he  muttered  under  his  breath, — 

“ Ah ! it  was  the  king  ! ” 

“What  did  you  say,  monseigneur?”  inquired  the 
archer,  thinking  himself  addressed. 

“ I ask,  monsieur,  how  you  managed  to  find  this  room, 
as  you  declared  yourself  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
Louvre. 

“ Oh  ! very  easily,  monseigneur.  I held  the  portiere 
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partly  open,  and  watched  the  person  who  went  to  leave 
the  key.  The  key  in  place,  she  continued  her  way,  and 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  Then,  I was 
about  to  venture  forth  in  turn,  when  I heard  approach- 
ing steps;  I again  hid  behind  my  curtain,  and  a man 
went  by  me  in  the  dark.  When  he  was  past,  I watched 
him  also,  and  saw  him  stop  at  the  door  of  this  room, 
push  it  open,  enter.  Then  I said  to  myself,  ‘ That  man 
is  the  king!  ’ I took  only  time  enough  to  commend  my 
soul  to  God.  I had  hut  to  follow  the  path  which  the 
man  and  the  woman  each  in  turn  had  just  shown  me. 
I not  only  found  the  key  in  the  door,  but,  more  than 
that,  the  door  was  ajar.  I pushed  it  and  entered ; seeing 
no  one,  I concluded  that  I had  mistaken,  that  the  man 
who  appeared  to  be  familiar  with  the  Louvre  had  gone 
into  some  neighboring  room.  I looked  for  a place  of 
concealment.  I saw  a bed,  — you  know  the  rest,  mon- 
seigneur.  ” 

“ Yes , morbleu  ! I know  the  rest;  but  — ” 

“ Silence,  monseigneur ! ” 

“ Why  t ” 

“Because  this  time  they  are  coming.” 

“ I have  your  word,  monsieur.” 

“ And  I yours,  monseigneur.” 

The  hands  of  the  two  men  met. 

A light  step,  a woman’s,  timidly  trod  the  carpet. 
“Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,”  said  the  prince,  in 
an  undertone,  “here,  at  my  left.” 

Just  then  a door  opened  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  a youth , a boy  almost,  entered. 

“The  king!”  whispered  the  Scot;  “here,  at  my 
right.” 

“ Morbleu ! ” murmured  the  prince;  “that  one,  I 
confess,  I was  very  far  from  suspecting ! ” 
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XVI. 

THE  QUEEN-MOTHER  AND  HER  POETS. 

The  apartment  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  occupied  at 
the  Louvre  had  brown  hangings,  and  was  bordered  with 
wainscotings  of  sombre-hued  oak.  The  trailing  robe  of 
mourning  which,  as  a widow  of  a few  months,  she  was 
wearing  at  that  moment,  and  which  she  wore,  moreover, 
all  the  rest  of  her  life,  produced,  at  first  sight,  a melan- 
choly impression;  but  a glance  above  the  dais  upon 
which  she  was  seated  would  have  sufficed  to  assure  the 
beholder  that  he  was  not  within  a necropolis. 

In  fact,  above  this  dais  glowed  a rainbow  bearing  a 
Greek  device,  which  the  king  had  bestowed  on  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  which  might  be  translated,  as  we 
think  we  have  already  said  elsewhere,  by  these  words: 
“ I bring  light  and  peace.” 

Moreover,  if  the  rainbow,  like  a bridge  spanning  the 
chasm  between  the  past  and  the  future,  between  a funeral 
and  a fete,  had  not  sufficed  to  reassure  the  stranger  sud- 
denly ushered  into  this  apartment,  he  would  have  needed 
but  to  lower  his  eyes  and  look  beneath  it  upon  the  dais, 
where,  surrounded  by  seven  young  women  known  as  the 
Royal  Pleiades,  was  seated  in  the  arm-chair  the  truly 
beautiful  creature  called  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Born  in  the  year  1519,  Lorenzo’s  daughter  was  already 
entering  upon  her  fortieth  year;  and,  although  the  color 
of  her  garments  suggested  death  in  all  its  cold  rigidity, 
her  keen,  piercing  eyes,  beaming  with  supernatural 
lustre,  revealed  life  in  all  its  vigor,  in  all  its  beauty. 
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Then,  too,  the  ivory  whiteness  of  her  brow,  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  complexion,  the  purity,  the  nobility,  the 
severity  of  the  lines  of  her  face,  the  pride  of  her  look, 
the  immobility  of  her  countenance,  ever  at  variance 
with  the  restless  eyes,  all  made  that  head  seem  the 
mask  of  a Roman  empress,  and,  in  profile,  with  the  eye 
fixed,  the  lips  motionless,  one  might  have  taken  it  for 
an  antique  cameo. 

Yet  her  brow,  habitually  gloomy,  had  just  lighted 
up;  her  lips,  usually  unmoved,  were  just  parting,  and, 
when  Madame  l’Amirale  entered,  the  latter  had,  with 
difficulty,  repressed  an  exclamation  of  surprise  upon 
seeing  that  woman  smile  who  smiled  so  seldom. 

But  she  very  soon  divined  under  whose  breath  that 
flower  had  bloomed. 

Near  the  queen  was  Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  of  Narbonne, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  of  Toul  and  Verdun,  of  Therouanne,  of 
Lugon,  of  Valence,  Abbe  of  Saint  Denis,  of  Fecamp,  of 
Cluny,  of  Marmoutiers,  and  the  rest. 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  we  repeat,  who  has  already 
engaged  our  attention  almost  as  many  times  as  Queen 
Catherine  herself,  on  account  of  the  important  place  occu- 
pied by  him  in  the  history  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  man  upon  whom 
all  the  ecclesiastical  favors  known  and  unknown  in  France 
were  showered  at  once,  — the  man,  in  short,  who,  when 
sent  to  Rome  in  1548,  had  created  such  a sensation  in  the 
pontifical  city  by  bis  youth,  his  beauty,  his  grace,  his 
stately  figure,  his  magnificent  retinue,  his  affable  man- 
ners, his  wit,  his  love  of  science,  to  whom  all  these  gifts 
received  from  nature,  finished  and  refined  by  education, 
had  justified  the  gift  of  the  Roman  purple,  with  which 
the  pope,  Paul  III. , had  honored  him  a year  before. 
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Born  in  1525,  he  was  at  this  time  thirty -four  years 
of  age.  He  was  a cavalier,  prodigal  and  magnificent, 
lavish  and  luxurious,  repeating  with  his  co-sponsor, 
Catherine,  when  they  were  accused  of  squandering  the 
finances,  — 

“ Let  us  live  to  the  glory  of  God;  hut  let  us  live.” 

His  “gossip,”  Catherine,  to  give  her  this  familiar 
title,  was,  in  fact, his  gossip  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
at  that  period,  she  would  not  have  taken  a step  with- 
out consulting  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  This 
intimacy  is  explained  by  the  influence  which  the  cardi- 
nal exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  queen-mother,  and 
gives  one  to  understand  the  unlimited  sway,  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  over  the  French 
court. 

Therefore,  on  seeing  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  lean- 
ing over  Catherine’s  arm-chair,  Madame  PAmirale  had 
an  explanation  of  the  queen-mother’s  smile;  doubtless 
the  cardinal  had  just  related  some  story  in  that  spirit  of 
raillery  which  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  other  august  personages  surrounding  the  queen- 
mother  were  Francois  de  Guise  and  his  son,  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  fiance; 
the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  himself;  the  Prince  de 
Montpensier;  his  wife,  Jacqueline  of  Hungary,  so  cele- 
brated for  her  influence  over  Catherine  de  Medicis;  and 
the  Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon. 

Behind  these  stood  the  Seigneur  de  Bourdeilles, — 
Brantome,  — Ronsard,  and  Baif,  “ as  bad  a poet  as  he 
was  good  fellow,”  says  the  Cardinal  Duperron-Daurat, 
“a  fine  wit,  an  ugly  poet,  and  the  Pindar  of  France,” 
say  his  contemporaries. 

Then  Remi  Belleau,  somewhat  known  for  his  bad 
translation  of  Anacreon  and  his  poem  on  the  diversity 
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of  precious  stones,  but  celebrated  for  bis  brilliant  lyric 
on  the  month  of  April;  Pontus  de  Thiard,  mathema- 
tician, philosopher,  theologian,  and  poet,  " the  man,” 
says  Ronsard,  “ that  introduced  the  sonnet  into  France ; ” 
Jodelle,  the  author  of  “Cleopatre,”  the  first  French 
tragedy, — God  forgive  him  in  heaven  as  we  forgive 
him  on  earth ! — author  of  “ Dido,”  the  second  tragedy,  of 
“ Eugene,”  a comedy,  and  of  a host  of  sonnets,  songs,  odes, 
and  elegies  in  vogue  at  that  period,  unknown  to  ours,  — - 
in  short,  the  Pleiades  entire,  less  Clement  Marot,  dead 
in  1544,  and  Joachim  du  Bellay,  called  by  Marguerite 
of  Navarre  the  French  Ovid. 

The  occasion  of  the  assembling  at  the  queen-mother’s, 
on  that  evening,  of  all  these  poets,  who  ordinarily  made 
little  effort  to  enjoy  one  another’s  society,  was  the  acci- 
dent that  had  befallen  the  little  queen,  Marie  Stuart, 
on  the  day  before. 

That,  at  least,  was  the  pretext  of  which  each  had 
made  use;  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  young  wife’s 
beauty,  youth,  grace  and  wit,  paled  before  the  queen- 
mother’s  majesty  and  might.  And  so,  after  a few  hack- 
neyed condolences  on  an  event  which,  however,  must 
have  terrible  consequences,  the  loss  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  cause  of  the  visit  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  pardons,  benefits,  or  favors  that 
were  to  be  asked  for  their  friends  or  for  themselves. 

They  had  even  spoken  of  the  two  threatening  letters 
sent,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  King  of  France  by  way 
of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre’s  windows;  but  the 
subject, not  seeming  to  be  endowed  with  sufficient 
interest,  had  fallen  flat  of  itself. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  admiral’s  wife,  all  those  smil- 
ing faces  began  to  frown,  and  the  conversation,  lively 
as  it  had  been,  became  cold  and  serious. 
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One  would  have  supposed  that  an  enemy  had  arrived 
in  a camp  of  allies. 

In  fact,  because  of  her  religious  severity,  Madame 
P Ami  rale  acted  as  a cloud  upon  the  seven  stars  that 
surrounded  Catherine.  Like  the  seven  daughters  of 
Atlas,  this  brilliant  galaxy  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  that  steadfast  virtue  which  they  had  so  often 
sought  to  impeach,  and  which,  through  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  aught  of  truth  against  it,  they  were  reduced 
to  slandering. 

Amidst  the  very  significant  silence  which,  however, 
she  appeared  not  to  remark,  the  admiral’s  wife  advanced 
to  kiss  Queen  Catherine’s  hand,  and  returned  to  seat 
herself  on  a tabouret  at  the  right  of  Monsieur  le  Prince 
de  Joinville,  and  at  the  left  of  Monsieur  le  Prince  de 
la  Poche-sur-Yon. 

4<  Well,  gentlemen  of  Parnassus,”  said  Catherine  after 
Madame  P Ami  rale  was  seated,  “ have  none  of  you  a new 
chanson  to  recite,  a new  triolet,  or  a good  epigram? 
Come,  Maestro  Ponsard,  Monsou  Jodelle,  Monsou  Pemi 
Belleau,  it  is  your  duty  to  entertain  us;  a fine  thing, 
to  have  birds  around  you  if  the  birds  do  not  sing ! 
Monsou  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles  has  just  delighted  us  with 
a fine  tale;  come,  enliven  us,  some  one,  with  a beautiful 
poem.” 

The  queen  spoke  with  the  half  French,  half  Italian 
pronunciation  that  lent  such  a piquant  charm  to  her 
conversation  when  it  was  sprightly,  and  yet  which 
could,  like  the  tongue  of  Dante,  assume  such  a terrible 
accent  when  it  took  a gloomy  turn. 

And,  as  Catherine’s  look  had  rested  upon  Ponsard, 
he  it  was  who  advanced,  and,  in  response  to  the  appeal, 
said,  — 

“ Gracious  queen,  all  that  I have  done  has  come  to 
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Your  Majesty’s  knowledge;  and  as  for  what  may  he 
unknown  to  you,  I would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  make  it 
known.” 

“ And  why,  maestro?  ” demanded  Catherine. 

“Why,  because  they  are  love  verses,  composed  for 
private  circles,  and  because  Your  Majesty  is  much  too 
imposing  for  one  to  dare  sing  before  you  the  love  songs 
of  the  shepherds  of  Cnidus  and  Cythera.” 

“ Nonsense  ! ” exclaimed  Catherine;  “ am  I not  from 
the  land  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio?  Proceed,  proceed, 
Maitre  Pierre,  if,  however,  Madame  l’Amirale  permits.” 

“ The  queen  is  queen  here  as  elsewhere ; she  com- 
mands, and  her  commands  are  obeyed ! ” responded 
Madame  PAmirale,  bending  low. 

“You  see,  maestro,”  said  Catherine,  “you  have  full 
license.  Come!  we  are  listening.” 

Ronsard  took  a step  forward,  passed  his  fingers  through 
his  beautiful  flaxen  beard,  lifted  his  eyes,  full  of  sweet 
gravity,  a moment,  toward  heaven,  as  if  to  invoke 
memory  where  he  sought  inspiration,  and,  in  a charm- 
ing voice,  he  repeated  a love-song,  which  more  than  one 
of  our  contemporaneous  poets  might  have  envied. 

After  him,  Bemi  Belleau  recited,  at  Queen  Cather- 
ine’s request,  a villanelle  on  a young  turtle-dove  mourn- 
ing her  mate.  It  was  a malicious  bit,  aimed  at  Madame 
l’Amirale  de  Coligny,  who  was  accused  by  malignant 
tongues  at  court  of  a tender  passion  for  the  Marechal  de 
Strozzi,  killed  the  year  before,  by  a musket  shot,  at  the 
siege  of  Thionville. 

The  company  clapped  their  hands,  to  the  great  con- 
fusion of  Madame  l’Amirale,  who,  whatever  self-control 
she  might  possess,  could  not  prevent  the  blood  from 
mounting  to  her  cheeks. 

When  quiet  was  somewhat  restored,  Pierre  de  Bour- 
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deilles,  Seigneur  de  Bran  tome,  was  invited  to  recite 
one  of  his  gallant  anecdotes.  It  ended  amid  screams  of 
laughter;  some  were  gasping  for  breath,  others  were 
writhing  and  twisting,  or  clinging  to  a neighbor,  in 
order  not  to  fall.  Shouts  issued  from  every  mouth, 
tears  streamed  from  every  eye,  and  each  drew  his  hand- 
kerchief, crying, — 

“ Oh ! enough,  Monsieur  de  Brantome;  for  pity’s 
sake!  enough!  enough!” 

Madame  l’Amirale,  like  the  rest,  had  been  seized 
with  the  nervous  and  irresistible  spasm  called  laughter, 
and  had,  like  the  rest,  with  violent,  convulsive  move- 
ments, drawn  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  getting  her  handkerchief, 
she  at  the  same  time  drew  forth  the  billet  which  she 
had  brought  for  Dandelot. 

But,  as  she  carried  the  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  the 
billet  fell  to  the  floor. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville,  as  we  have  said,  was  beside 
Madame  l’Amirale.  While  he  was  laughing  and  writh- 
ing, and  holding  his  sides,  the  young  prince  saw  the 
note  fall,  — a perfumed,  carefully-folded  note,  an  un- 
mistakable billet-doux,  issuing  from  the  pocket  of  the 
admiral’s  wife.  Monsieur  de  Joinville  had  drawn  his 
handkerchief,  like  the  rest.  He  dropped  it  over  the 
note,  and  gathered  them  up  together,  note  and  hand- 
kerchief. 

Then,  having  assured  himself  that  the  one  contained 
the  other,  he  put  both  into  his  pocket,  reserving  the 
reading  of  the  note  for  a more  opportune  moment. 

That  opportune  moment  was  the  one  following  Madame 
l’Amirale’s  departure. 

Like  all  paroxysms  of  joy,  grief,  or  laughter,  the 
noisy  outburst  of  the  royal  company  was  succeeded  by  a 
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few  moments  of  quiet,  during  which  midnight  sounded. 
The  striking  of  the  clock  and  the  hour  of  the  night 
reminded  the  admiral’s  wife  that  it  was  time  for  her  to 
give  the  billet  to  Dandelot,  and  return  to  the  Hotel  de 
Coligny. 

She  fumbled  in  her  pocket  in  search  of  the  note. 

The  note  was  no  longer  there. 

She  fumbled  successively  through  all  her  pockets, 
in  her  purse,  in  her  bosom,  all  in  vain.  The  billet 
had  disappeared,  either  taken  or  lost,  — lost,  in  all 
likelihood. 

Madame  1’ Amirale  still  held  her  handkerchief  in  her 
hand.  The  thought  struck  her  that  in  taking  out  her 
handkerchief  she  had  pulled  out  the  billet. 

She  looked  down, — the  note  was  not  there.  She 
moved  her  stool, — no  note! 

The  admiral’s  wife  felt  that  she  was  changing  color. 

Monsieur  de  Joinville,  who  was  following  all  these 
proceedings,  could  not  contain  himself  any  longer. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Madame  1’  Amirale  V’  he 
inquired.  “You  seem  to  have  lost  something.” 

“ I ? No  — unless  — nothing  — > nothing  — • I have 
lost  nothing,”  stammered  Madame  1’ Amirale,  rising. 

“ Ah ! Mon  Dieu  ! dear  friend ,”  demanded  Catherine , 
“ what  has  happened  then  ? You  are  changing  from 
white  to  red.” 

“ I am  indisposed,”  plead  the  confused  wife  of  the 
admiral,  “and,  with  Your  Majesty’s  permission,  I will 
withdraw.” 

Catherine  caught  Monsieur  de  Joinville ’s  eye,  and 
gathered  from  his  look  that  it  was  expedient  to  excuse 
the  admiral’s  wife. 

“ Oh ! my  dear,”  said  she,  “ God  forbid  that  I should 
detain  you,  suffering  as  you  are  ! Return  home,  and 
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take  good  care  of  your  health;  you  are  so  dear  to  us 
all.  ” 

Half  suffocated,  the  admiral’s  wife  inclined  without 
reply,  and  withdrew. 

With  her  departed  Bonsard,  Bai'f,  Daurat,  Jodelle, 
Thiard,  and  Belleau,  who  accompanied  her,  still  fum- 
bling in  her  pockets,  to  her  sedan;  then,  having  seen 
the  bearers  set  off  toward  the  Hotel  de  Coligny,  the  six 
poets  gained  the  quay,  and,  discoursing  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy , returned  to  the  Eue  des  Eosses-Saint- Victor, 
in  which  stood  Bail’s  house,  a sort  of  ancient  academy 
where  poets  gathered  on  certain  days,  or  rather  on  cer- 
tain nights,  to  discuss  poetry  or  other  literary  or  philo- 
sophical matters. 

Let  us  leave  them,  for  their  paths  lead  away  from  the 
clue  that  guides  us  through  the  labyrinthine  intrigues 
of  love  and  politics  which  we  are  pursuing,  and  let  us 
return  to  Catherine’s  apartment. 
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XVII. 

MARS  AND  VENUS. 

Madame  l’Amirale  had  barely  taken  her  departure, 
when  everybody , suspecting  that  something  extraordinary 
had  just  taken  place,  cried,  — 

“ Why , what  was  the  matter  with  Madame  FAmirale  ? ” 

“ Ask  Monsou  de  Joinville,,,  rejoined  the  queen- 
mother. 

“ What ! you  1 ” demanded  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 

“ Speak  ! prince,  speak  ! ” entreated  all  the  women. 

“Faith,  mesdames, ” returned  the  prince,  “I  do  not 
yet  know  what  to  tell  you.  But,”  he  added,  extracting 
the  billet  from  his  pocket,  “ here  is  something  that  will 
speak  for  me.” 

“ A billet ! ” was  exclaimed  on  all  sides. 

“A  billet!  warm,  perfumed,  satin-like,  and  fallen 
from  whose  pocket  ? ” 

“Oh!  prince  — ” 

“ Guess.  ” 

“No;  tell  us  quickly.” 

“From  the  pocket  of  our  straitlaced  enemy,  Madame 
FAmirale.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Catherine,  “ then  is  that  why  you  gave 
me  a signal  to  let  her  go  ? 99 

“Yes,  I confess  my  indiscretion.  I was  in  haste  to 
know  the  contents  of  the  billet.” 

“ And  what  is  in  it  ? 99  demanded  Catherine. 

“ I thought  it  would  be  wanting  in  respect  toward 
Your  Majesty  to  read  this  precious  billet  first.” 
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“ Then,  give  it  to  me,  prince.” 

And,  with  a respectful  bow,  Monsieur  de  Joinville 
handed  tke  paper  to  the  queen-mother. 

They  all  crowded  around  Catherine,  curiosity  getting 
the  better  of  deference. 

“ Mesdames,”  said  Catherine,  “ perhaps  this  letter 
contains  a family  secret.  Let  me  first  read  it  alone, 
and  I promise  you  that  if  it  may  be  read  aloud,  it  is  a 
pleasure  of  which  I will  not  deprive  you.” 

They  fell  away  from  Catherine ; by  the  act,  a cande- 
labrum was  unmasked,  and  the  queen  was  enabled  to 
read  the  note. 

Monsieur  de  Joinville  anxiously  watched  the  changes 
of  Catherine’s  countenance,  and,  when  she  had  finished, 
he  said,  — 

tt  Mesdames,  the  queen  is  about  to  read.” 

“Really,  prince,  I think  you  very  hasty.  I do  not 
know  whether  I ought  thus  to  disclose  the  love  secrets 
of  my  good  friend,  Madame  l’Amirale.” 

“Then  it  is  really  a love-letter1?  ” inquired  the  Due 
de  Guise. 

“ ’Faith!  ” said  the  queen,  “ you  shall  judge  for  your- 
selves; because,  for  my  part,  I cannot  think  I have  read 
aright.  ” 

“ And  for  that  reason  you  will  read  it  again,  will  you 
not,  madame1?  ” said  the  impatient  Prince  de  Joinville. 

“ Listen ! ” bade  Catherine. 

Perfect  silence  reigned,  in  which  not  a breath  was 
heard,  although  fifteen  persons  were  present. 

The  queen  read : — 

“ Do  not  fail,  dear  love,  to  repair  to-morrow  an  hour  after 
midnight,  to  the  Salles  des  Metamorphoses.  The  room  in 
which  we  met  last  night  is  too  near  the  apartments  of  the 
two  queens;  our  confidante  will  see  that  the  door  is  open.” 
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There  was  a universal  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

It  was  a rendezvous,  — a very  explicit  rendezvous;  a 
rendezvous  granted  by  the  admiral’s  wife,  since  the  note 
had  fallen  from  her  pocket. 

Hence  Madame  l’Amirale’s  visit  to  the  queen  was 
but  a pretext  for  visiting  the  Louvre,  and,  as  Dandelot 
was  on  duty,  the  admiral’s  wife  could  undoubtedly  count 
on  her  brother-in-law,  and  depart  when  she  pleased. 

But  who  could  the  man  be  ? 

They  reckoned  up  all  Madame  1’Amirale’s  friends, 
one  after  the  other;  but  Madame  de  Coligny  led  a life 
so  strict  that  they  knew  not  on  whom  to  fix. 

They  went  so  far  as  to  suspect  Dandelot  himself,  so 
easy  was  it  to  be  suspicious  in  that  corrupt  court. 

“ But,”  observed  the  Due  de  Guise,  “ there  is  a very 
simple  way  of  discovering  the  gallant.  ” 

“ How  ? ” was  demanded  on  all  sides. 

“ The  rendezvous  is  evidently  for  to-night  ? ” 

“ It  is,”  answered  Catherine. 

“Well,  we  must  serve  the  lovers  as  the  Olympian 
gods  served  Mars  and  Venus.” 

“ And  visit  them  while  they  sleep ! ” cried  Monsieur 
de  Joinville. 

The  court  dames  looked  at  each  other. 

They  were  dying  to  welcome  the  proposition  with 
unanimous  applause;  but  they  dared  not  confess  to  the 
desire.  It  was  half  an  hour  past  midnight. 

There  was  a half-hour  to  wait,  but,  in  slandering  a 
neighbor,  a half-hour  is  quickly  whiled  away. 

And  they  slandered  the  admiral’s  wife  ; in  anticipation 
they  pictured  her  confusion,  and  the  half-hour  passed. 

But  no  one  was  more  delighted  than  Catherine  at 
this  excellent  idea  of  taking  her  dear  friend,  Madame 
l’Amirale,  in  the  act. 
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One  (/clock  sounded. 

All  clapped  their  hands,  so  impatiently  had  they 
awaited  the  hour. 

“Come,”  cried  the  Prince  de  Joinville;  “forward, 
march!  ” 

But  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  stopped  him. 

“ 0 imprudent  youth!  ” said  he. 

“ Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? ” demanded 
Monsieur  de  la  Boche-sur-Yon. 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  marechal. 

“In  that  case,  listen,”  rejoined  Catherine,  “and 
religiously,  messieurs.  Our  friend,  the  marechal,  has 
had  wide  experience  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in 
affairs  of  this  kind.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  marechal,  “ this  is  what  I wish  to  say 
to  curb  the  impatience  of  my  son-in-law,  Monsieur  de 
Joinville : it  sometimes  happens  that  a rendezvous  is  not 
held  at  the  precise  hour,  and  that,  were  we  to  arrive  pre- 
maturely, our  plans  would  run  the  risk  of  defeat.” 

The  prudent  counsel  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre 
was  adopted,  and  all  agreed  with  Queen  Catherine  that 
he  was  past  master  in  matters  of  such  nature. 

It  was  agreed,  therefore,  to  wait  half  an  hour  longer. 

The  half-hour  rolled  away. 

But  by  that  time  the  impatience  had  reached  such  a 
height  that,  whatever  observations  the  Marechal  de  Saint 
Andre  might  have  made,  they  would  not  have  been 
heeded. 

He  therefore  hazarded  none,  perhaps  because  he  knew 
it  to  be  quite  useless,  perhaps  because  he  thought  the 
hour  for  attempting  the  expedition  had  indeed  arrived. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  promised  the  gay  troop  to  accom- 
pany them  as  far  as  the  door,  and,  once  there,  to  await 
the  result. 
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It  was  arranged  that  the  queen-mother  would  retire  to 
her  bed-chamber,  to  which  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
should  repair  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  might 
happen. 

All  formalities  being  thus  regulated,  every  one  took  a 
candle  in  hand. 

The  young  Due  de  Montpensier  and  the  Prince  de  la 
Boche-sur-Yon  each  carried  two,  and  the  cortege,  with 
Monsieur  de  Guise  at  its  head,  moved  solemnly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  they  came  to  a stand-still,  and 
each  applied  his  ear  to  the  keyhole. 

"Not  the  slightest  sound  could  be  heard. 

They  remembered  that,  on  this  side,  they  were  still 
separated  from  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses  by  an  ante- 
chamber. 

The  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  gently  pushed  the  door 
of  the  ante-chamber,  but  the  door  resisted. 

“ Diable  ! ” he  exclaimed,  “we  had  not  thought  of 
this;  the  door  is  locked  from  within.” 

“ Burst  it  open ! ” suggested  the  young  princess. 

“ Softly,  messieurs ! ” said  Monsieur  de  Guise,  *“  we 
are  in  the  Louvre.” 

“ That  may  be  ! ” retorted  the  Prince  de  la  Boche-sur- 
Yon;  “ but  we  are  of  the  Louvre.” 

“ Messieurs  ! messieurs  ! ” insisted  the  duke,  " we  come 
to  expose  a scandal ; let  us  not  do  so  by  creating  another.  ” 

u True ! ” said  Brantome,  “ and  the  counsel  is  good.  I 
once  knew  a beautiful  and  virtuous  dame  — ” 

“ Monsieur  de  Brantome,  ” broke  in  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  laughing,  “ we  are  making  a story  at  this 
present  moment,  not  relating  one.  Find  some  means  of 
entering,  and  there  will  be  another  chapter  to  add  to 
your  ‘ Dames  Galantes.  ’ ” 
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“ All!  well,”  returned  Monsieur  de  Brantdme,  “ do  as 
they  do  at  the  king’s  apartment,  — scratch  gently  on  the 
panel,  and  perhaps  it  wiJl  be  opened.” 

“ Monsieur  de  Brantome  is  right,”  said  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.  “ Scratch,  father-in-law,  scratch!” 

The  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  scratched. 

A valet  who  was  on  guard,  or  asleep,  rather,  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  who  had  heard  nothing  at  all  of  the 
dialogue  we  have  just  reported,  the  dialogue  having  been 
conducted  in  whispers,  awoke,  and,  supposing  Lanoue 
had  come  to  reconduct  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre, 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  set  the  door  ajar  and, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  demanded, — 

“ Who  is  there  ? ” 

The  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  drew  back,  and  the 
valet  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Monsieur  de  Guise. 

At  sight  of  all  those  candles,  all  those  lords,  all  those 
ladies,  all  those  laughing  eyes,  all  those  jibing  mouths, 
the  valet  began  to  think  it  a trick,  and  he  tried  to  close 
the  door  again. 

But  the  Due  de  Guise  had  already  set  one  foot  within 
the  ante-chamber,  true  capturer  of  strongholds  that  he 
was,  and  the  door,  in  closing,  met  the  leather  of  his 
boot. 

The  valet  continued  to  push  with  all  his  strength. 

“ Stop,  knave  ! ” said  the  duke;  “ open  this  door  ! ” 

“But,  monseigneur,”  protested  the  poor  devil,  all  in 
a tremble  as  he  recognized  the  duke,  “I  have  strict 
orders  — ” 

“ I know  your  orders;  but  I know,  too,  the  secret  of 
the  matter  going  on  within,  and  it  is  in  the  king’s  ser- 
vice, and  with  his  consent,  that  we  would  enter  here, 
these  gentlemen  and  I.” 

He  might  have  added,  “ these  ladies,”  for  five  or  six 
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inquisitive  dames,  laughing  under  their  hooded  cloaks, 
were  of  the  troop. 

The  valet-de-cliambre , who,  like  every  one  else,  knew 
the  power  Monsieur  de  Guise  exercised  at  court,  imag- 
ined, in  fact,  that  it  was  a question  of  some  matter  set- 
tled upon  between  the  duke  and  the  king.  He  first 
opened  the  door  of  the  ante- chamber,  then  that  of  the 
Salle  des  Metamorphoses,  rising  on  tip-toe  to  take  in 
something  of  the  scene  about  to  be  enacted. 

It  was  not  an  entrance,  it  was  an  irruption.  The  wave 
dashed  into  the  room  like  a surging  tide,  and  — , — 
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xviir. 

IN  WHICH  MONSIEUR  DE  JOINVILLE  IS  FORCED  TO 
RELATE  HIS  MISADVENTURE. 

“ I think,  monseigneur,  ” said  Robert  Stuart,  the  first 
to  emerge  from  his  retreat,  “ that  you  have  no  great  rea- 
son to  eulogize  His  Majesty,  and  that  if  His  Majesty 
now  fails  to  grant  you  Anne  Dubourg’s  pardon,  you  will 
no  longer  have  such  pressing  arguments  against  my 
project.” 

“ You  deceive  yourself,  monsieur,”  said  the  Prince  de 
Conde  emerging  from  the  opposite  side  and  regaining  his 
feet ; “ had  he  far  more  seriously  wronged  me,  the  king 
is  ever  the  king,  and  I could  not  avenge  a personal  injury 
upon  the  head  of  the  nation.” 

“ What  has  just  happened,  however,  in  no  respect 
alters  the  promise  you  made  me,  does  it,  monseigneur  ? ” 
“ I promised,  monsieur,  to  ask  a pardon  for  Councillor 
Anne  Dubourg  at  the  king’s  levee.  This  morning,  at 
eight  o’clock,  I shall  be  at  the  Louvre  to  seek  the 
pardon.” 

“ Frankly,  monseigneur,  ” said  Robert  Stuart,  “ do  you 
believe  that  it  will  be  granted  ? ” 

“ Monsieur,  ” replied  the  Prince  de  Conde  with  great 
dignity,  “ rest  assured  that  I would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  ask  this  favor,  if  I were  not  almost  sure  of  obtaining 
it.” 

“ May  it  be  so ! ” murmured  Robert  Stuart  with  a ges- 
ture indicating  that  he  had  not  the  same  confidence ; “ in 
a few  hours  it  will  be  daylight,  and  we  shall  see  then  — ” 
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“ Now,  monsieur,”  said  the  prince  looking  on  all  sides, 
“ the  question  is  to  find  a way  out  of  here  promptly  and 
understandingly.  Thanks  to  your  two  letters  and  your 
very  unusual  manner  of  delivering  them,  the  doors  of  the 
Louvre  are  guarded  as  if  it  were  in  a state  of  siege,  and 
I suspect  it  would  be  difficult  for  you,  especially  in  the 
uniform  you  are  wearing,  to  get  out  of  here  before  to- 
morrow morning.  I beg  you  then  to  observe  that,  in 
taking  you  away  with  me,  I am  extricating  you  and  your 
friend,  the  lender  of  the  uniform,  from  a very  bad 
predicament.” 

“ Monseigneur,  I never  forget  either  benefit  or  injury.” 

“ Pray  believe  that  it  w^as  not  my  purpose  to  claim 
your  gratitude,  but  to  prove  the  fairness  of  my  intentions, 
and  in  that  way  to  set  you  an  example  ; for  you  are  aware 
that  I should  have  only  to  abandon  you  here  to  be  quit 
of  my  oath,  without,  however,  having  forfeited  my 
word.  ” 

“ I know  the  integrity  of  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Conde,  ” 
replied  the  young  man  with  some  emotion,  “ and  I think 
he  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  mine.  Prom  this 
day  I am  your  servant,  body  and  soul.  Obtain  my 
father’s  pardon  and  you  will  have  no  retainer  readier  than 
I to  die  for  you.” 

“ I believe  you,  monsieur,  ” returned  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  “ and,  although  the  occasion  of  our  encounter  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  met  is  very  unusual,  I will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  in  virtue  of  the  motive  which 
incited  you  to  the  act  itself,  however  blameworthy  it  may 
be  in  the  eyes  of  every  honest  man,  I feel  toward  it  a 
degree  of  indulgence  amounting  almost  to  sympathy. 
Only  I would  like  you  to  explain  one  thing,  — that  is, 
how  it  happens  that  you  bear  a Scotch  name  and  that  the 
councillor  Anne  Dubourg  is  your  father.” 
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“ It  is  very  simple,  monseigneur,  as  are  all  love  stories. 
Twenty-two  years  ago,  the  councillor  Anne  Dubourg  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age;  he  went  to  Scotland  to  visit 
his  friend  John  Knox.  While  there  he  became  intimate 
with  a daughter  of  Lothian;  she  was  my  mother.  Only 
on  his  return  to  Paris  did  he  learn  that  the  young  girl 
was  with  child.  He  had  never  doubted  her  virtue,  conse- 
quently he  acknowledged  as  his  son  and  commended  to 
John  Knox  the  child  she  brought  into  the  world.” 

“ Very  well,  monseiur,  ” said  the  Prince  de  Conde,  “ I 
know  what  I desired  to  know.  Kow,  let  us  busy  our- 
selves about  getting  out  of  here.” 

The  prince  advanced  first  and  half  opened  the  door  of 
the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses.  The  corridor  had  again 
become  dark  and  deserted ; they  entered  it  therefore  with 
a certain  degree  of  security.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
Louvre,  the  prince  cast  his  mantle  around  the  Scotch- 
man’s shoulders  and  sent  for  Dandelot. 

Dandelot  came. 

In  few  words,  the  prince  acquainted  him  with  what 
had  taken  place,  but  only  with  regard  to  the  king,  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint  Andre,  and  the  unwelcome  visitors  who 
had  come  to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers.  Of  Robert 
Stuart,  he  said  only  these  three  words  : — 

“ Monsieur  accompanies  me  ! ” 

Dandelot  comprehended  the  necessity  of  Conde’s  get- 
ting away  from  the  Louvre  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
caused  a private  door  to  be  opened,  and  the  prince  and 
his  companion  found  themselves  outside. 

Both  swiftly  made  their  way  to  the  river  without  the 
exchange  of  a single  word,  proving  that  both  duly  appre- 
ciated the  danger  they  had  just  escaped. 

Arrived  at  the  embankment,  the  Prince  de  Conde 
asked  the  Scotchman  which  way  he  was  going. 
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“ To  the  right,  monseigneur,  ” he  answered. 

“ And  I to  the  left,  ” returned  the  prince.  “ Now,  this 
evening,  at  ten  o’clock,  let  me  find  you  in  front  of  Saint- 
Germain-l’Auxerrois.  I hope  I shall  have  good  news  to 
tell  you.” 

“ Thanks,  monseigneur  ! ” said  the  young  man  bowing 
respectfully,  “ and  allow  me  to  repeat  that,  from  this 
hour  forth,  I am  at  your  service,  body  and  soul.” 

And  each  went  his  way. 

Three  o’clock  was  striking. 

At  that  very  moment,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was 
being  ushered  into  the  bed-chamber  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis. 

Why  was  the  young  prince,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  at 
such  an  hour,  entering  the  queen’s  chamber,  and  by  what 
right  was  the  nephew  encroaching  upon  the  uncle’s 
privileges  ? 

We  are  about  to  tell  you. 

The  poor  prince  was  not  there  of  his  own  free  will,  or 
with  a light  heart. 

Here,  in  fact,  is  what  had  happened. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  queen-mother  had  re- 
mained in  her  room,  announcing  that  she  was  about  to  go 
to  bed,  where  she  would  expect  Monsieur  le  Prince  de 
Joinville,  chief  promoter  of  all  the  scandal,  to  come  and 
tell  her  what  happened. 

We  know  what  happened. 

Now,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  quite  abashed  at  his 
discovery,  was  less  disposed  than  any  one  to  constitute 
himself  the  historian  of  a catastrophe  in  which  his  con- 
jugal honor,  even  before  he  was  married,  played  such  a 
sorry  role. 

And  so  without  having  forgotten  his  promise,  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  it. 
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But  Catherine  did  not  share  the  same  unconcern  with 
regard  to  the  unknown  secret.  She  had  been  disrobed 
by  her  women,  had  retired  to  her  bed,  had  sent  away  all 
in  attendance  save  her  confidante,  and  had  waited. 

Two  o’clock  in  the  morning  struck.  No  time  had  been 
lost  as  yet. 

Then  a quarter  past  two,  then  half  past  two,  then  a 
quarter  to  three. 

Finally,  seeing  neither  uncle  nor  nephew  appear,  she 
had  whistled  for  her  femme-de-chambre,  — the  invention 
of  bells  dates  back  as  far  only  as  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
- — and  given  orders  that  they  must  search  for  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  and  bring  him  to  her,  dead  or  alive. 

The  prince  was  discovered  holding  high  conference 
with  the  Due  Francois  de  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine. 

Of  course  the  family  council  decided  that  a marriage 
between  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre  had  become  utterly  impossible. 

In  face  of  the  queen-mother’s  summons,  there  was  no 
drawing  back. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  had  started  with  bowed  head, 
and  he  arrived  with  his  head  bowed  lower  still. 

As  for  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and  the  Prince  de  la 
Boche-sur-Yon,  they  had  slipped  away. 

Later,  we  shall  discover  with  what  intent. 

Every  moment  increased  Catherine’s  impatience. 
Although  the  lateness  of  the  hour  urged  her  to  sleep, 
she  was  kept  awake  by  the  idea  that  she  was  about  to 
hear  of  some  escapade  to  the  confusion  of  her  dear  friend, 
Madame  l’Amirale. 

“ Is  it  he,  at  last  ? ” she  said  to  herself. 

Then,  the  moment  the  young  man  appeared  she  cried 
rudely  enough, — 
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“ Come  along,  now,  Monsou  de  Joinville.  I have  been 
waiting  for  you  an  hour  ! ” 

The  prince  approached  the  bed,  stammering  some 
excuse,  out  of  which  Catherine  could  make  nothing  but 
these  words : — 

“ May  Your  Majesty  pardon  me  — ” 

“I  will  not  pardon  you,  Monsou  de  Joinville,”  said 
the  queen-mother  with  her  Florentine  accent,  “ unless 
your  story  amuses  me  as  much  as  your  absence  has 
annoyed  me.  Take  a stool  and  sit  here  at  my  bedside. 
I see  by  your  face  that  something  extraordinary  has 
happened.  ” 

“ Yes,”  murmured  the  prince,  “ very  extraordinary,  in 
fact,  something  we  were  very  far  from  expecting.” 

“ So  much  the  better ! so  much  the  better ! ” exclaimed 
the  queen-mother,  rubbing  her  hands ; “ tell  it  all  and 
omit  not  a single  detail.  It  is  a long  time  since  I have 
had  such  grounds  for  laughter.  Ah  ! Monsou , there  is 
no  more  laughing  at  court.” 

“That  is  true,  madame, ” replied  Monsieur  de  Join- 
ville with  a funereal  air. 

“ Ah  well,  when  the  opportunity  offers  for  one  to 
divert  one’s  self  a little,  ” resumed  Catherine,  “ one  must 
run  to  meet  it,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  escape.  There- 
fore, begin  your  story,  Monsou  de  Joinville.  I am 
listening  and  I promise  you  not  to  lose  a word  of  it.” 
And,  in  fact,  Catherine  settled  herself  in  her  bed  like 
a woman  making  herself  thoroughly  comfortable  before- 
hand, so  as  to  be  in  no  way  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  she  is  about  to  partake. 

Then  she  waited. 

But  the  recital  was  difficult  for  Monsou  de  Joinville, 
as  Catherine  called  him,  to  enter  upon,  so  Monsou  de 
Joinville  sat  mute. 
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The  queen-mother  at  first  thought  the  young  man 
was  collecting  his  ideas;  but,  as  the  silence  continued, 
she  craned  her  neck  without  otherwise  deranging  her 
body,  and  cast  upon  him  an  indescribable  look  of 
interrogation. 

“ Well  ? ” she  demanded. 

“Well,  madame, ” answered  the  prince,  “I  confess 
that  my  embarrassment  is  great.” 

“ Your  embarrassment ! Why  ? ” 

“ Why,  in  telling  Your  Majesty  what  I saw.” 

“Then  what  did  you  see,  Monsou  de  Joinville?  I 
confess  that  you  drive  me  wild  with  curiosity.  I have 
waited,  it  is  true,”  continued  Catherine,  rubbing  her 
beautiful  hands  together,  “ but  it  seems  that  I shall 
have  lost  nothing  by  waiting.  Come,  now.  Ah!  then 
this  was  really  the  evening,  for  you  remember,  do  you 
not,  dear  Monsou  de  Joinville,  that  the  billet  you  picked 
up  said  ‘to-morrow,’  it  is  true,  but  it  bore  no  date?  ” 
“This  was  the  evening,  indeed;  yes,  madame.” 

“ So  they  were  in  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses,  were 
they  ? ” 

“ They  were  there.” 

“ Together?” 

“ Together.” 

“Still  Mars  and  Venus?  Ah  ga  ! tell  me.  I know 
who  Venus  was,  — but  Mars?  ” 

“ Mars,  madame  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Mars.  I do  not  know  who  was  Mars.” 

“ Really,  madame,  I am  at  a loss  as  to  whether  I 
ought  to  tell  you.” 

“ What,  whether  you  ought  to  tell  me  ? I think  you 
ought  indeed,  — if  you  have  any  scruples,  we  will  waive 
them.  Come  now,  — Mars  ! — Young  or  old  ? ” 

“ Young.” 
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u Of  good  figure  ? ” 

“ Of  good  figure,  certainly.” 

" Of  rank,  doubtless  ? ” 

“Of  the  highest  rank.” 

" Oh ! oh  ! what  are  you  saying,  Monsou  de  J oin- 
ville  ? ” exclaimed  the  queen-mother  sitting  bolt  up- 
right. 

“ The  truth,  madame.” 

" What,  was  it  not  some  page,  both  blind  and 
unsophisticated  ? ” 

"It  was  no  page.” 

" And  this  bold  young  man,  ” demanded  Catherine,  un- 
able  to  resist  her  desire  to  indulge  in  sarcasm,  “ this  bold 
young  man  holds  a position  at  court  ? ” 

"Yes,  Your  Majesty,  a very  high  position,  even.” 
"Very  high?  Well,  for  God’s  sake,  speak  out,  Mon- 
sou de  Joinville!  Your  words  are  wrung  from  you  as  if 
a state  secret  were  concerned.” 

“ A state  secret  is  concerned,  in  truth,  madame,  ” said 
the  prince. 

"Ah!  then,  Monsou  de  Joinville,  I no  longer  request, 
I command  you.  Tell  me  the  name  of  this  person.” 

" Do  you  insist  ? ” 

"I  insist.” 

"Well,  madame,”  said  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  lifting 
his  head,  " this  person,  as  you  call  him,  is  no  other  than 
His  Majesty,  King  Francois  II.” 

“ My  son  ? ” cried  Catherine,  bounding  up  in  bed. 
"Your  son,  yes,  madame.” 

An  arquebuse  exploding  unexpectedly  in  her  room 
could  not  have  produced  greater  consternation  in  the 
queen-mother’s  face,  or  more  sudden  discomfiture. 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  as  if  the  obscurity 
of  the  room,  lighted  by  a single  lamp,  made  it  difficult  for 
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her  to  distinguish  objects;  then  fixing  a piercing  gaze 
upon  Monsieur  de  Joinville  and  leaning  forward  in  such  a 
way  as  almost  to  touch  him,  she  said  in  a low  voice,  but 
with  an  accent  which  had  changed  from  playful  to 
terrible,  — 

“ I am  wide  awake,  am  I not,  Monsou  de  J oinville  ? 
I heard  aright  ? You  certainly  told  me  just  now  that  the 
hero  of  this  adventure  was  my  son  i ” 

“Yes,  madame.” 

“ Do  you  repeat  it  ? ” 

“ I repeat  it.  ” 

“ Do  you  affirm  it  1 ” 

“ I swear  it.” 

And  the  young  man  raised  his  hand. 

“ Very  well,  Monsou  de  Joinville  ! ” continued  Cath- 
erine, solemnly ; “ now  I understand  your  hesitation,  I 
ought  even  to  have  understood  your  silence.  Oh!  the 
blood  surges  into  my  face  ? Is  it  really  possible  ! my 
son,  possessing  a young  and  charming  wife  and  taking  a 
mistress  who  is  more  than  twice  his  age ; my  son  going 
over  to  my  enemies ; my  son,  — par  le  Christ ! it  is  im- 
possible ! — my  son,  the  lover  of  Madame  PAmirale ! ” 
“Madame,”  said  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  “how  the 
note  came  in  Madame  PAmirale’s  pocket,  I do  not  know. 
But  I do  know,  unfortunately,  that  it  was  not  Madame 
PAmirale  who  was  discovered  in  the  room.” 

“ What ! ” cried  Catherine,  “ what  are  you  saying 
now,  — that  it  was  not  Madame  PAmirale ? ” 

“No,  madame,  it  was  not  she.” 

“ But  if  not  she,  who  was  it  then  ? ” 

“ Madame  — ” 

“ Monsou  de  Joinville,  the  name  of  this  person,  her 
name  instantly ! ” 

“ Will  Your  Majesty  deign  to  excuse  me  — ” 
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“ Excuse  you,  and  why  ? ” 

“ Because  I am  the  only  one,  in  truth,  from  whom  no 
one  has  the  right  to  exact  such  a revelation. ” 

“ Not  even  I,  Monsou  de  Joinville?  ” 

“Not  even  you,  madame.  Besides,  your  curiosity  is 
easily  satisfied,  for  the  first  member  of  the  court  that  you 
question  in  my  place  — ” 

“ But,  to  question  such  a person,  I must  wait  until  to- 
morrow, Monsou  de  J oinville.  I wish  to  know  the  per- 
son’s name  now,  instantly  even.  What  assurance  have 
you  that  I may  not  resort  to  such  measures  as  brook  no 
delay?” 

And  Catherine’s  eyes  blazed  as  they  fastened  them- 
selves upon  the  young  man. 

“ Madame,  ” said  he,  “ seek  throughout  the  entire  court 
for  the  only  person  whom  I cannot  name.  Do  you  name 
her.  But  — for  me,  oh  ! for  me,  it  is  impossible  ! ” 

And  the  young  prince  raised  both  hands  to  his  face,  in 
part  to  hide  his  blush  of  shame,  and  in  part  his  angry 
tears, 

A thought  flashed  like  lightning  through  Catherine’s 
brain. 

She  uttered  a cry,  and,  grasping  and  dashing  away  the 
young  man’s  hands  in  one  movement,  she  exclaimed,  — 

“ Ah ! Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  ! ” 

The  prince  did  not  answer;  but  to  give  no  answer  was 
a confession. 

Moreover,  he  dropped  down  upon  the  tabouret  placed 
beside  the  bed. 

Catherine  regarded  him  an  instant,  her  pity  being 
mingled  with  scorn. 

Then,  in  tones  which  she  forced  herself  to  render  most 
caressing,  she  said,  — 

“ Poor  child  ! I pity  you  with  all  my  heart ; for  it 
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would  appear  that  you  love  that  perfidious  girl.  Ap- 
proach, give  me  your  hand,  and  pour  out  your  sorrows 
into  the  heart  of  your  dear  mother,  Catherine.  I under- 
stand now  why  you  were  silent,  and  I am  filled  with 
remorse  for  having  so  insisted.  Forgive  me  then,  my 
son;  and  now  that  I know  the  wrong,  let  us  seek  a 
remedy.  There  are  other  maidens  in  our  court  besides 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  and  if  there  are  none 
noble  enough  and  beautiful  enough  for  you  in  our  court 
of  Paris,  we  will  search  for  one  in  the  court  of  Spain  or 
of  Italy.  Therefore,  compose  yourself,  my  dear  prince, 
and,  if  possible,  let  us  talk  seriously.” 

But  Monsieur  de  Joinville,  instead  of  replying  to  this 
discourse  which  evidently  had  a visible  aim  and  a secret 
one, — to  console  him  and  to  sound  his  affection, — 
Monsieur  de  Joinville  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  the 
queen-mother’s  bed,  and,  sobbing,  buried  his  face  in  the 
cover. 

“ Pardon,  Your  Majesty ! ” he  cried,  “ pardon,  and 
thanks  for  your  tender  solicitude;  but,  at  this  moment, 
I have  strength  only  to  realize  my  shame  and  feel  my 
sorrow.  Therefore,  I beg  Your  Majesty  will  permit  me 
to  withdraw.” 

The  queen-mother  rested  a look  of  profound  disdain 
upon  this  young  man  bowed  down  in  his  grief. 

Then,  her  voice  betraying  none  of  the  feeling  por- 
trayed in  her  face,  she  said,  extending  to  the  young  prince 
her  beautiful  hand  which  he  fervently  kissed,  — 

“ Go,  my  child  ! and  come  to-morrow  morning  and  talk 
with  me.  Until  then,  good-night,  and  God  keep  you!  ” 
Monsieur  de  Joinville  instantly  took  advantage  of  the 
permission  granted  him,  and  left  the  room. 

Silently  Catherine  followed  him  with  her  eyes  until  he 
had  disappeared  behind  the  curtain;  then  her  look  con- 
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centrated  itself  upon  the  tapestry  until  the  motion  which 
the  prince’s  exit  had  communicated  to  the  fabric  had 
ceased. 

Then  she  rested  her  elbow  on  the  pillow,  and,  in  hol- 
low tones,  her  eyes  glowing  with  a baleful  light,  she 
said,  — 

“ From  to-night  I have  a rival,  and  from  to-morrow 
I have  lost  all  power  over  my  son’s  mind,  — if  I do  not 
look  to  it.” 

Then,  after  a moment  of  silent  meditation,  a smile  of 
triumph  came  to  her  lips. 

“ I will  look  to  it ! ” she  said. 
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XIX. 

A TID-BIT. 

Xow,  while  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  is  being 
put  to  bed  by  his  valet-de-chambre ; while  Robert  Stuart 
is  making  his  way  back  to  his  friend  Patrick’s;  while 
Monsieur  de  Conde  is  regaining  his  hotel,  cursing  and 
laughing  in  a breath;  while  Madame  PAmirale  keeps 
turning  her  pockets  in  search  of  the  unlucky  billet  that 
has  occasioned  all  this  scandal ; while  the  king  is  cross- 
questioning Lanoue  in  the  effort  to  learn  from  her  how  a 
rumor  of  his  rendezvous  could  have  been  noised  abroad; 
while  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  is  asking  himself 
whether  he  ought  to  bless  God  or  curse  luck  for  what 
has  happened;  while  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  is 
dreaming  that  her  neck  is  encircled  with  the  jewels  of 
Madame  d’Etampes  and  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois, 
and  that  Marie  Stuart’s  crown  rests  upon  her  head,  let 
us  discover  what  is  occupying  the  young  Princes  de 
Montpensier  and  De  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  to  whom  we 
promised  to  return. 

The  two  gay  and  handsome  young  men,  witnesses  of 
what  they  pronounced  a capital  spectacle,  had  been  forced 
to  contain  themselves  in  presence  of  the  three  serious 
faces,  — faces  more  serious  than  usual  just  then,  — of 
Monsieur  de  Guise,  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  They  did  more : assuming  an  air 
of  sympathy,  they  very  decorously  offered  their  condo- 
lences to  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  to  Monsieur 
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le  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  and  to  Monsieur  de  Guise. 
Then,  profiting  by  the  first  turn  in  the  corridor  that 
would  aid  them  to  escape,  they  remained  silent  and  in 
the  shadow  until  the  last  one  had  taken  himself  off  and 
disappeared  in  whatever  direction  it  suited  him  to  take. 

Once  safely  alone,  the  laughter  that  had  been  stifled 
in  their  bosoms  with  the  utmost  difficulty  found  vent  in 
such  explosions  that  the  windows  of  the  Louvre  rattled 
as  if  a heavy  chariot  were  rolling  by. 

Propped  against  the  wall,  facing  each  other,  their 
hands  on  their  sides,  and  their  heads  thrown  back,  they 
writhed  in  such  contortions  that  they  might  have  been 
taken  for  two  epileptics,  or,  as  they  said  in  those  days, 
for  two  persons  possessed. 

“Ah!  my  dear  due!”  ejaculated  the  Prince  de  la 
Eoche-sur-Yon,  the  first  to  recover  breath. 

“ Ah!  my  dear  prince  !”  gasped  the  other  in  return. 

“And  to  think  — to  think  that  there  are  — are 
people  who  pretend  that  we  never  — never  laugh  any 
more  in  this  poor  Paris  ! ” 

“ They  are  ill  — ill-conditioned  people.” 

“ Ah  ! — mon  Dieu  ! — how  good  it  feels  — and  how 
it  hurts  — to  laugh  ! ” 

“ Did  you  see  Monsieur  de  Joinville’s  face?  ” 

“ And  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre’s?  ” 

“I  regret  but  one  thing,  due,”  said  the  Prince  de  la 
Eoche-sur-Yon,  calming  himself  a little. 

“ And  I regret  two,  prince,”  answered  the  other. 

“It  is,  not  having  been  in  the  king’s  place,  had  all 
Paris  been  looking  on  ! ” 

“ And  I,  that  all  Paris  was  not  looking  on,  with  me 
in  the  king’s  place.” 

“ Oh  ! regret  nothing,  due,  — to-morrow,  before  noon, 
all  Paris  will  know  it.” 
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“ If  you  are  of  my  mind,  prince,  all  Paris  shall  know 
it  this  very  night.” 

“ And  how  ? ” 

“ Easily  enough.” 

“ But  how  — ” 

“ Parbleu!  by  shouting  it  from  the  housetops.” 

“ But  Paris  is  asleep.  ” 

“ Paris  ought  not  to  sleep  when  the  king  wakes.” 

“ You  are  right ! I can  answer  for  it  that  His  Majesty 
has  not  yet  closed  his  eyes.  ” 

“ Then,  let  us  wake  Paris.  ” 

“ Oh  ! the  madness  of  it ! ” 

“ Do  you  refuse  ? ” 

“ By  no  means ! Since  I pronounce  it  madness,  I con- 
sent to  it  naturally.” 

“ All  right,  then.” 

“ Come  on ! I am  afraid  the  whole  town  already 
knows  part  of  the  story.” 

And  the  two  young  men,  rushing  headlong  down  the 
steps,  descended  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre  like  Hippo- 
menes  and  Atalanta  competing  for  the  prize  in  the  race. 

Having  reached  the  court,  they  made  themselves 
known  to  Dandelot,  to  whom  they  took  care  to  say  noth- 
ing, deterred  by  the  role  his  sister-in-law  had  played  in 
the  affair,  and  a fear  that  he  might  oppose  their  going  out. 

Dandelot  identified  them  to  the  guard  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  caused  the  door  to  be  opened 
for  them. 

Arm  in  arm,  laughing  in  their  sleeves,  the  two  young 
people  darted  out  of  the  Louvre,  crossed  the  drawbridge, 
and  found  themselves  near  the  river,  where  an  icy  wind 
began  to  cut  their  faces.  Then,  on  a pretext  of  warm- 
ing themselves,  they  gathered  up  some  stones  and  threw 
them  at  the  windows  of  the  neighboring  houses. 
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They  had  just  broken  a pane  a-piece  for  two  or  three 
windows,  and  were  promising  themselves  more  of  that 
engaging  sport,  when  two  men  enveloped  in  cloaks,  see- 
ing the  two  youths  on  the  run,  barred  their  way  and 
called  out  to  them  to  stop. 

Both  halted.  They  were  running,  but  not  in  flight. 

“ And  what  right  have  you  to  stop  us  ? ” cried  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  advancing  upon  one  of  the  two 
men.  “ Go  your  own  road  and  allow  two  gentlemen  of 
rank  to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own  fashion.” 

“ Ah  ! pardon  ! monseigneur ; I had  not  recognized 
you,”  said  the  one  whom  the  Due  de  Montpensier  had 
addressed.  “ I am  Monsieur  de  Cha vigny,  commander 
of  the  hundred  archers  of  the  guard,  and  I was  returning 
to  the  Louvre  in  company  with  Monsieur  de  Carvoysin, 
first  equerry  to  His  Majesty.” 

“ Good  evening,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  ! ” responded 
the  Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  walking  up  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  hundred  archers  and  extending  his  hand, 
while  the  Due  de  Montpensier  responded  courteously  to 
the  bow  of  the  first  equerry.  “ Did  you  say  that  you  are 
returning  to  the  Louvre,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  ? ” 

“Yes,  prince.” 

“ Well,  we  are  coming  from  there,  ourselves.” 

“At  this  hour?” 

“Pray  observe,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  that  if  the 
hour  is  suitable  for  entering,  it  ought  to  be  equally  so 
for  leaving.” 

“Be  assured,  prince,  where  you  are  concerned,  I am 
not  so  indiscreet  as  to  question.  ” 

“ And  you  are  wrong,  my  dear  monsieur;  for  we  have 
very  interesting  news  to  tell  you.” 

“ Apropos  of  the  king’s  service  ? ” inquired  Monsieur 
de  Carvoysin. 
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“Precisely,  the  king’s  service.  You  have  hit  it, 
Monsieur  le  Grand  Ecuyer,”  cried  the  Prince  de  la 
Roche-sur-Yon,  bursting  into  a laugh. 

“ Indeed  ? ” inquired  Monsieur  de  Chavigny. 

“ Upon  honor.” 

“ What  is  it  about,  messieurs  ? ” 

“ The  great  honor  with  which  His  Majesty  has  just 
overwhelmed  one  of  his  most  illustrious  captains,”  re- 
turned the  Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon. 

“And  my  brother,  De  Joinville,”  said  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  “ schoolboy  as  he  is.  ” 

“ Of  what  honor  do  you  speak,  prince  ? ” 

“ Who  is  the  illustrious  captain,  due?  ” 

“ Messieurs,  it  is  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre.” 

“ And  what  honors  can  His  Majesty  yet  add  to  those 
he  has  already  heaped  upon  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre : 
Marechal  of  France,  first  gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  the 
grand-cordon  of  Saint  Michel,  Chevalier  de  la  Jarre- 
tiere  ? Some  people  are  very  fortunate  ! ” 

“ That  depends  ! ” 

“ What ! That  depends  — ? ” 

“ Doubtless ; it  is  a bit  of  fortune  that  would  not  suit 
you,  perhaps,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  who  possess  a 
prett}^  young  wife,  nor  you,  Monsieur  de  Carvoysin, 
who  have  a pretty  young  daughter.” 

“ In  truth  ? ” cried  Monsieur  de  Chavigny , who  was 
beginning  to  comprehend. 

“ You  have  it,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  the  Prince  de  la 
Roche-sur-Yon. 

“ But  are  you  quite  certain  of  what  you  say  ? ” de- 
manded Monsieur  de  Chavigny. 

“ Parbleu!” 

“ This  is  a very  serious  matter,  prince  ! ” replied  Mon- 
sieur de  Carvoysin. 
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"Do  you  think  so?  As  for  me,  on  the  contrary,  I 
find  it  excruciatingly  funny.” 

“ But  who  told  you  ? ” 

“ Who  told  us?  No  one.  We  saw  it!  ” 

“ Where  ? ” 

" I saw  it,  as  also  did  Monsieur  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon, 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre,  my  brother,  De  Joinville, 
who,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  ought  to  have  seen  even 
more  than  the  rest,  for  he  held  a candelabrum  — with 
how  many  branches,  prince  ? ” 

"With  five  branches!”  declared  the  Prince  de  la 
Roche-sur-Yon,  beginning  to  laugh  louder  than  ever. 

" The  alliance  of  His  Majesty  with  the  marechal  is 
therefore  no  longer  to  be  doubted,”  seriously  began  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  “ and,  from  now  on,  let  the  heretics 
look  out  for  themselves.  We  are  about  to  publish  the 
news  to  the  true  Catholics  of  Paris.” 

" Is  it  possible  ? ” cried  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  and 
Monsieur  de  Carvoysin  simultaneously. 

"It  is  exactly  as  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  mes- 
sieurs,” replied  the  prince.  “Our  news  is  quite  fresh, 
not  yet  an  hour  old;  so  that  in  sharing  it  with  you,  we 
think  we  are  giving  you  a real  proof  of  friendship,  — on 
condition,  be  it  understood,  that  you  cause  it  to  circu- 
late and  communicate  it  to  all  whom  you  happen  to 
meet.” 

"And  as,  at  this  hour,  one  runs  across  few  friends, 
unless  by  some  good  chance  like  the  one  that  has  brought 
us  together,  we  invite  you  to  do  as  we  are  doing,  cause 
closed  doors  to  be  opened,  make  your  friends  get  up  if 
they  have  gone  to  bed,  and  confiding  the  secret  to  them, 
as  the  barber  of  King  Midas  did  to  the  reeds,  tell  them, 
— 1 King  Franqois  II.  is  the  lover  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre.  ’ ” 
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“Ah!  by  my  faith!  messieurs,”  said  the  grand 
equerry,  “ I shall  do  as  you  say.  I cannot  endure  the 
Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  and  I know  of  a friend  of 
mine  near  by  to  whom  the  news  will  give  such  pleasure 
that  I should  not  hesitate,  on  leaving  you,  to  go  and 
wake  him  up  if  he  were  sound  asleep.  ” 

“ And  you,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Chavigny,”  said  the 
Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  “ knowing  that  you  cherish 
no  affection  for  Monsieur  de  Joinville,  I am  sure  you 
will  follow  Monsieur  de  Carvoysin’s  example.” 

“ ’Faith,  yes  ! ” cried  Monsieur  de  Chavigny ; “ instead 
of  going  to  the  Louvre,  I shall  return  home  and  tell  the 
affair  to  my  wife.  To-morrow  morning,  before  nine 
o’  clock,  four  of  her  friends  will  know  it,  and  that  I 
promise  you  is  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  send  four 
trumpeters  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.” 
Upon  this,  the  gentlemen  saluted  each  other,  the  two 
young  people  followed  the  bank  of  the  river  toward  the 
Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  while  Messieurs  de  Chavigny  and 
Carvoysin,  instead  of  continuing  their  course  to  the 
Louvre,  each  conscientiously  did  his  part  to  publish  the 
news  of  the  day,  or,  rather,  of  the  night. 

Having  reached  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  the  Prince  de 
la  Roche-sur-Yon  observed  a lighted  window  over  a 
sign  that  hung  creaking  in  the  wind. 

“Hold,”  said  the  due,  “a  wonder!  there  is  a bour- 
geois’ window  alight  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning. 
It  is  either  a bourgeois  just  married,  or  a poet  making 
verses.” 

“ There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  I had  forgotten  that  I was  invited  to  the  wedding. 
Faith,  I should  like  to  show  you  Master  Balthazar’s 
bride.  You  would  find  that,  although  the  girl  is  not 
the  daughter  of  a French  marechal,  she  is  none  the  less 
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a beautiful  girl;  but,  for  want  of  the  bride,  I am  going 
to  show  you  the  husband.” 

“ Ah  ! dear  prince,  it  would  not  be  charitable  to  bring 
the  poor  man  to  the  window  at  such  a time.” 

“ Good ! ” said  the  prince ; “ he  is  the  only  man  who 
has  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  ” 

“ And  why  ” 

“ Because  he  always  has  a cold.  I have  known  him 
for  ten  years;  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  from 
him  a clear  and  distinct  1 good  day,  prince.’  ” 

“ Let  us  see  the  man,  then.” 

“ And  all  the  more,  since  besides  being  an  inn-keeper, 
he  is  a bath-keeper,  with  houses  on  the  Seine,  and  to- 
morrow morning,  while  rubbing  down  his  patrons,  he 
will  repeat  the  story  that  we  tell  him.” 

“ Bravo ! ” 

Our  two  young  people,  like  two  schoolboys  following 
the  side  of  the  river  and  filling  their  pockets  with 
pebbles  to  skip  on  the  water,  had  filled  their  own  with 
small  stones,  which  they  meant  to  use  as  catapults 
against  the  houses  to  which  they  hoped  to  lay  siege. 

The  prince  took  a pebble  from  his  pocket,  and,  fall- 
ing back  two  steps  to  gain  an  impetus,  just  as  we  have 
seen  Bobert  Stuart  do,  but  with  a more  sinister  purpose, 
he  shot  the  stone  through  a pane  of  the  lighted  window. 

The  window  was  opened  so  promptly  that  one  might 
have  thought  the  pebble  had  produced  that  effect. 

A man  in  a nightcap  appeared,  candle  in  hand,  and 
essayed  to  shout,  — 

“ Bobbers ! ” 

“ What  is  he  saying  ? ” demanded  the  duke. 

“ You  see  for  yourself  that  one  must  be  accustomed  to 
him  in  order  to  understand  him.  He  is  calling  us 
robbers.  ” 
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Then,  turning  toward  the  window,  the  prince  shouted, 
“ Don’t  get  excited,  Balthazar;  it  is  I.” 

“ You  — Your  Highness?  — May  Your  Highness  ex- 
cuse me! — Your  Highness  certainly  has  a right  to 
break  my  windows.” 

“ Ah  ! bon  Dieu  ! ” cried  the  duke,  laughing  with  all 
his  might,  “ what  language  does  your  good  man  speak, 
prince  ? ” 

“ People  who  know  call  it  a jargon  of  Iroquois  and 
Hottentot.  Nevertheless,  in  his  sort  of  growl,  he  has 
just  made  a very  obliging  remark.” 

“ What  is  it?” 

“ That  we  have  a right  to  break  his  windows.” 

“ Ah  ! pardieu  / that  deserves  thanks.” 

Then,  addressing  Balthazar,  he  said, — 

“Friend,  news  reached  the  court  that  you  were  mar- 
ried this  evening,  and  that  your  wife  is  pretty.  Now, 
we  have  come  from  the  Louvre  expressly  to  congratulate 
you.” 

“And  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Balthazar,  that  the 
weather  is  cold  and  now  is  the  proper  time  for  the  good 
things  of  earth.” 

“While,  on  the  other  hand,  His  Majesty’s  heart  is 
warm,  — which  will  profit  the  Marechal  de  Saint 
Andre.” 

“ I do  not  understand.” 

“ Never  mind  ! repeat  what  we  have  said,  my  dear 
Balthazar.  Others  will  understand,  and  know  all  it 
implies.  Our  compliments  to  madame.” 

And  the  two  young  men  went  up  the  Hue  de  la 
Monnaie,  shouting  with  laughter  as  they  heard  the 
grumbling  and  wheezing  of  the  host  of  The  Black 
Cow,  who  could  very  easily  shut  his  window  again 
but  could  not  mend  his  window-pane. 
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XX 

TIEE-LAINE  AND  TIRE-SOIE. 

Laughing  still,  the  two  young  men  continued  up  the 
Rue  de  la  Monnaie  and  came  to  the  Rue  de  Bethisy. 

On  turning  the  corner,  they  seemed  to  hear,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hotel  de  Coligny,  a great  clashing  of 
swords  and  a formidable  outcry  of  voices. 

The  scene  which  gave  rise  to  the  clashing  of  swords 
and  the  sound  of  voices  was  in  the  shadow  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  distant  from  them. 

They  stepped  back  out  of  sight  under  the  porch  of  a 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaie  and  the 
Rue  de  Bethisy. 

“Aha!”  said  a firm  voice  in  tones  full  of  menace, 
“ you  are  thieves  it  seems.” 

“ Parbleu ! ” responded  an  impudent  one,  “you  will 
do  well  if  you  meet  honest  men  in  the  street  at  this 
hour  of  the  night ! ” 

“ Robbers ! ” exclaimed  a voice  less  assured  than  the 
first. 

“ Where  is  the  thief  that  is  not  something  of  a rob- 
ber, and  where  is  the  robber  that  is  not  something  of  a 
thief  ? ” responded  the  second  voice,  which  seemed  to 
be  that  of  a philosopher. 

“ Would  you  assassinate  us,  then?  ” 

“ By  no  means,  your  lordship  ! ” 

“ Then,  what  do  you  want?  ” 

“ To  relieve  you  of  your  purse,  that  is  all.” 
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“I  swear,”  returned  the  first  voice,  “there  is  not 
much  of  anything  in  my  purse,  but,  such  as  it  is,  you 
shall  not  look  into  it.” 

“ You  are  wrong  to  be  so  obstinate,  monsieur ! ” 

“ Monsieur,  we  give  you  notice  that  you  are  two 
against  eleven;  moreover,  your  companion  seems  to  be 
only  your  lackey.  All  resistance  would  be  folly.” 

“ Stand  aside  ! ” cried  the  voice,  becoming  more  and 
more  threatening. 

“You  appear  to  be  a stranger  in  this  good  city  of 
Paris,  monsieur,”  said  the  voice  that  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  leader  of  the  band,  “ and  perhaps  it  is  not  that 
you  are  so  niggardly,  but  that  you  fear  to  be  without 
lodging  if  left  without  money;  but  we  are  civilized 
thieves,  monsieur,  tire-soie,  not  tire-lame , and  we 
know  what  is  due  in  such  a case.  Deliver  up  your 
purse  gracefully,  monsieur,  and  we  will  give  you  back 
a crown,  that  you  may  not  be  left  without  money  for 
your  lodging,  unless  you  would  prefer  the  address  of  a 
respectable  hotel  where,  with  suitable  references,  you 
would  be  quickly  admitted.  A man  like  you  cannot 
lack  friends  in  Paris,  and  to-morrow,  or  rather  to-day, 
— for  I would  not  mislead  you,  it  is  almost  four  in  the 
morning,  — to-day,  you  can  call  on  your  friends,  who 
will  assuredly  relieve  your  embarrassment.” 

“ Stand  aside  ! ” repeated  the  same  voice.  “ You  can 
take  my  life,  since  you  are  eleven  against  two;  but,  as 
for  my  purse,  you  shall  not  have  it.” 

“Your  remark  is  illogical,  monsieur,”  returned  the 
one  who  seemed  authorized  to  speak  for  the  band;  “ for, 
if  once  wTe  have  your  life,  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  your 
purse.  ” 

“ Back,  scoundrels  ! and  look  out  for  yourselves,  — we 
have  between  us  two  good  swords  and  two  good  dirks.” 
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"And,  what  is  more,  good  law.  But  what  does  good 
law  amount  to  when  evil  is  the  stronger  ? ” 

“ Meanwhile,”  retorted  the  gentleman,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  less  tolerant  of  the  two,  “ parry  that.” 

And  he  made  a frightful  lunge  at  the  chief  of  the 
band,  who,  fortunately  for  himself,  being  accustomed 
no  doubt  to  this  kind  of  sally,  was  on  his  guard,  and 
sprang  hack  so  promptly  and  so  cleverly  that  only  his 
doublet  was  pierced. 

Then  began  the  clashing  of  swords  and  the  cries  heard 
by  the  Prince  de  la  Boche-sur-Yon  and  the  Due  de 
Montpensier. 

While  striking  out,  one  of  the  men  attacked  shouted 
for  help.  But,  as  if  the  other  must  have  understood 
that  it  was  useless  to  call  for  help,  or  else  that  he  scorned 
to  make  an  outcry,  he  thrust  in  silence,  and,  from  one 
or  two  blasphemies  uttered  by  his  adversaries,  it  could 
be  divined  that  he  did  not  thrust  the  air. 

When  we  said  the  silent  gentleman  must  have  con- 
sidered it  useless  to  call  for  help,  we  hoped  the  reader 
would  grasp  our  meaning. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  seek  aid  from  men  whose  business 
it  was  to  dispense  it  in  such  an  instance,  that  is,  from 
the  agents  of  Monsieur  de  Mouchy,  grand  inquisiteur 
of  the  law  of  France.  These  agents,  called  mouchis , 
or  mouchards , went  the  rounds  of  the  city  day  and 
night  for  the  purpose  of  arresting,  it  is  true,  all  of  whom 
they  were  suspicious. 

But  Messieurs  les  moucliis  or  mouchards , whichever 
one  prefers  to  call  them,  did  not  appear  to  suspect  the 
hordes  of  evil-doers  infesting  Paris,  and  more  than  once 
even,  when  the  occasion  had  seemed  opportune,  and  the 
spoil  promised  to  be  rich,  Monsieur  de  Mouchy’s  agents 
had  assisted  the  suspicious  characters,  whether  they 
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belonged  to  the  class  of  tire-soie , or  gentleman  thieves, 
who  never  molested  any  but  people  of  quality,  or  to  the 
class  of  tire-laine , poor  devils,  thieves  of  the  lowest 
degree,  who  were  content  to  strip  the  bourgeois. 

Outside  of  the  two  great  categories  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  there  was  besides,  a gang  of  mauvais 
gargons , a band  of  ruffians  organized  and  divided  into 
sections,  who  hired  out  as  assassins  to  any  that  would 
honor  them,  we  will  say,  with  their  confidence.  And, 
let  us  add  in  passing,  during  that  era  of  the  fulness  of 
love  and  hate,  the  number  of  those  desiring  to  be  rid 
of  another  being  great,  there  was  no  lack  of  work. 

None  of  these  were  regarded  as  suspicious  characters 
by  Monsieur  de  Mouchy’s  agents.  It  was  known  that 
in  general  they  were  employed  by  rich  and  noble  lords, 
even  by  princes,  indeed,  and  good  care  was  taken  not 
to  disturb  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Still  there  remained  the  guilleris , plumets , and 
grisons,  who  corresponded  to  our  cutpurses,  pickpockets, 
and  panders.  But  these  fellows  were  such  low  rascals 
that,  had  Monsieur  de  Mouchy’s  agents  considered  them 
suspicious  characters,  Monsieur  de  Mouchy’s  agents 
would  not  have  deigned  to  be  seen  in  their  company. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  rare  for  gentlemen  to  venture 
into  the  streets  of  Paris  at  night  otherwise  than  well 
armed  and  accompanied  by  a certain  number  of  attend- 
ants. Hence  it  was  very  imprudent  for  our  young  men 
to  be  out  at  such  an  hour,  unattended,  and  nothing  less 
than  a matter  of  such  importance  as  the  one  that  had 
brought  them  out  could  induce  us  to  overlook  such  rash- 
ness on  their  part. 

This  explains  how  the  chief  of  the  tire-soie  recog- 
nized, on  attacking  the  man  with  the  threatening  voice, 
that  the  latter  must  be  a gentleman  from  the  provinces. 
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After  what  we  have  said  of  the  customs  of  Monsieur 
de  Mouchy’s  agents,  no  astonishment  will  he  felt  that 
none  of  them  appeared  at  the  valet’s  cries.  But  his 
shouts  had  evidently  been  heard  by  a young  man  who 
was  leaving  the  Hotel  de  Coligny.  Comprehending  the 
difficulty,  he  had  wrapped  his  mantle  around  his  left 
arm,  had  drawn  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  rushed 
forward  shouting, — 

“ Stand  fast,  monsieur!  If  you  want  help,  here  it  is!  ” 
“I  did  not  call  for  help,”  angrily  replied  the  gentle- 
man , as  he  wielded  his  long  sword ; “ it  was  this  squall- 
ing La  Briche,  who  thinks  he  is  justified  in  disturbing 
a gentleman  and  waking  up  the  quarter  on  account  of 
five  or  six  miserable  assassins.  ” 

“ We  are  not  assassins,  monsieur,”  replied  the  leader 
of  the  hand , “ as  you  can  see  from  the  courtesy  with 
which  you  are  treated.  We  are  tire-soie , as  we  have 
already  told  you,  freebooters  of  good  family,  all  having 
lands  of  our  own;  and  we  rob  only  gentlemen.  Instead 
of  calling  to  your  aid  a third  person,  who  will  add  fuel 
to  the  fire,  you  would  do  much  better  to  yield  with  a 
good  grace  and  not  force  us  to  resort  to  violence,  which 
we  dislike  beyond  expression,” 

“Hot  a pistole!”  returned  the  gentleman  assailed. 
“ Ah ! thieves ! — ah ! dogs ! — ah ! wretches ! ” shouted 
the  gentleman  from  the  admiral’s,  as  he  flung  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  fray. 

One  of  the  tire-soie  gave  a groan  which  testified  that 
the  new-comer  had  joined  word  and  deed. 

“ Come ! ” said  the  leader  of  the  hand , “ since  you  are 
obstinate,  I see  indeed  that  we  must  fight  it  out.” 

And,  in  the  shadow,  the  shapeless  group  became  more 
animated,  shrieks  issued  from  the  throats  of  the  wounded, 
fast  and  faster  flew  the  sparks  from  dirk  and  dagger. 
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La  Briche,  while  striking  out  his  best,  continued  to 
shout  for  help.  It  was  his  system,  and  he  could 
maintain  that  it  was  a good  one,  since  it  had  already 
succeeded. 

His  screams  could  have  but  one  result,  — a theatre 
once  provided. 

“ We  cannot  let  those  three  men  be  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood,”  exclaimed  the  Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon, 
drawing  his  sword. 

“ True,  prince,”  said  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  “ and, 
really,  I am  ashamed  to  have  delayed  so  long.” 

And  the  two  young  men,  responding  to  the  call  of  La 
Briche,  as  the  gentleman  emerging  from  the  Hotel 
Coligny  had  done  just  a moment  before,  rushed  upon 
the  field  of  action,  crying  in  turn, — 

“ Stand  fast,  messieurs!  here  we  come!  to  the  death! 
to  the  death ! ” 

The  tire-soie , compelled  to  face  the  three  men,  having 
already  lost  two  of  theirs,  and  seeing  this  new  reenforce- 
ment  preparing  to  charge  their  rear,  resolved  to  make 
a last  stand,  although  they  were  now  but  nine  to  five. 

The  leader,  with  five  of  his  men,  confronted  the  three 
they  had  first  assailed,  while  four  of  the  bandits  faced 
about  to  receive  Messieurs  de  Montpensier  and  de  la 
Boche-sur-Yon. 

“ To  the  death,  then,  gentlemen,  since  you  will  have 
it  so ! ” cried  the  chief. 

“ To  the  death ! ” repeated  the  band. 

“With  all  my  heart!  have  at  them,  comrades!  To 
the  death ! ” cried  the  gentleman  from  the  Hotel 
Coligny.  “ By  all  means ! — to  the  death ! There  — ! ” 

And,  with  a lunge  as  great  as  his  slight  stature  per- 
mitted, he  passed  his  sword  through  the  body  of  one  of 
the  assailants. 
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The  wounded  man  gave  a groan,  took  three  steps 
backward,  and  fell  stone  dead  on  the  pavement. 

“ A pretty  stroke,  monsieur  ! ” exclaimed  the  gentle- 
man first  assaulted.  “ But  I think  I can  match  it  for 
you.  There ! ” 

And,  with  a lunge  in  turn,  he  buried  his  sword  to 
its  basket-hilt  in  a bandit’s  body. 

At  almost  the  same  moment,  the  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier’s  poniard  disappeared  to  the  guard  in  the  throat  of 
one  of  his  adversaries. 

The  bandits  were  now  but  six  to  five,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  were  becoming  the  weaker  party,  when 
suddenly  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Coligny  opened  wide, 
and  the  admiral,  followed  by  two  torch-bearers  and  four 
armed  lackeys,  appeared  under  the  lighted  archway, 
sword  in  hand,  and  wearing  a dressing-gown. 

“ Ho,  there,  clowns  ! ” he  called  out,  “ what  are  you 
about?  Clear  the  street,  and  quickly,  too,  or  I will 
nail  every  man  of  you  like  crows  to  the  great  door  of 
my  hotel.” 

Then,  turning  to  his  lackeys,  he  said,  — 

“ Come,  my  lads,  upon  the  rascals ! ” 

And  setting  the  example,  he  started  for  the  field  of 
battle. 

This  time,  there  was  no  chance  to  make  a stand. 

“Every  man  for  himself!  ” cried  the  chief,  parrying, 
but  a little  too  late,  a sword  thrust  which  had  yet  force 
enough  to  pierce  his  arm.  “ Every  man  for  himself  ! 
it  is  the  Prince  de  Conde ! ” 

And  darting  swiftly  to  the  left,  he  took  to  his  heels. 

Unfortunately,  five  of  his  comrades  were  unable  to 
profit  by  this  charitable  warning.  Four  were  stretched 
on  the  ground,  and  the  fifth  was  forced  to  lean  against 
the  wall  to  save  himself  from  falling. 
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This  last  stroke  was  the  work  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Roche-sur-Yon,  so  that  each  had  done  his  duty. 

As  for  the  gentlemen,  they  had  received  but  scratches 
or  slight  wounds. 

The  gentleman  first  assailed,  learning  to  his  great 
astonishment  that  the  one  who  had  first  come  to  his 
rescue  was  no  other  than  the  Prince  de  Conde,  turned 
and  bowed  with  deference,  saying, — 

“ Monseigneur,  I have  double  reason  to  thank  Provi- 
dence: first,  for  my  safety;  and  in  the  second  place,  for 
having  sent  as  the  instrument  of  my  salvation,  — with 
no  reflection  upon  these  noble  lords,  — the  bravest  gen- 
tleman in  France. ” 

“ By  my  faith!  monsieur ,”  said  the  prince,  “I  am 
happy  that  chance  brought  me  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
to  my  cousin,  the  admiral’s,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  me  in  the  way  of  being  of  service  to  you.  Now, 
as  you  have  thanked  me  in  such  pleasant  terms  for  the 
little  I have  done,  I should  esteeem  it  a favor  if  you 
would  tell  me  your  name.  ” 

“ My  name,  monseigneur,  is  Godefroi  de  Barri.” 

“ Ah  ! ” interposed  Conde,  “ Baron  de  Perigord,  Sei- 
gneur de  la  Benaudie  ? ” 

“ And  a good  friend  of  mine,”  said  the  admiral,  ex- 
tending one  hand  to  La  Benaudie  and  the  other  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  “Now,  if  I mistake  not,”  continued 
the  admiral,  “ it  is  a long  time  since  the  king’s  pave- 
ment has  seen  such  a gallant  gathering,  — Monsieur  le 
Due  de  Montpensier  and  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  la 
Boche-sur- Yon.  ” 

“ In  person,  Monsieur  l’Amiral!  ” said  the  Prince  de 
la  Boche-sur-Yon,  while  La  Benaudie  turned  toward  him 
and  his  companion,  saluting  them  both;  “and,  if  it 
can  please  these  poor  devils  to  know  that  those  who 
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have  given  them  their  passes  to  hell  are  not  exactly 
peasants,  they  can  rest  in  peace,  well  satisfied!” 

“Messieurs,”  said  the  admiral,  “the  door  of  the 
Hotel  de  Coligny  is  open.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honor  to  enter  and  have  some  refreshment, 
you  shall  be  welcome.” 

“Thanks,  dear  cousin,”  said  Monsieur  de  Conde. 
“ But  you  know  that  I left  you  ten  minutes  ago  with 
the  intention  of  returning  home.  I did  not  suspect 
that  I should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  your  door 
a gentleman  whose  acquaintance  you  had  promised  me.” 
And  he  courteously  saluted  La  Renaudie. 

“ A brave  gentleman  whom  I have  seen  at  work, 
cousin,  and  who,  I give  you  my  word,  acquits  himself 
marvellously  well,”  continued  the  prince.  “Have  you 
been  long  in  Paris,  Monsieur  de  Barri  ? ” 

“I  have  just  arrived,  monseigneur,”  replied  La 
Renaudie  in  accents  of  profound  melancholy,  and  cast- 
ing a final  glance  at  the  wretch  whom  his  last  sword- 
thrust  had  stretched  dead  on  the  pavement;  “ and  I did 
not  expect,”  he  added,  “ to  be  the  cause  of  a man’s 
death,  and  to  owe  my  own  life  to  a great  prince  before  a 
half-hour  had  rolled  away  after  I had  passed  the  gates.  ” 
“Monsieur  le  Baron,”  said  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  young  man  with  his  accus- 
tomed graciousness  and  urbanity,  “ pray  believe  that  I 
shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  you  again.  The  friends 
of  Monsieur  l’Amiral  are  the  friends  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde.” 

“Well  said,  my  dear  prince!”  remarked  Coligny, 
with  an  inflection  that  signified, — “That  is  no  idle 
speech  you  are  making,  and  we  shall  recur  to  it  later.” 
Then,  turning  to  the  young  men,  he  asked,  — 

“ And  you,  messieurs,  will  you  not  do  me  the  honor 
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to  enter?  Before  I became  your  fathers  enemy,  Mon- 
sieur de  Montpensier,  or,  rather,  before  he  became  mine, 
we  were  hearty  comrades.  I hope/5  he  added  with  a 
sigh , “ that  it  is  the  times  that  are  changed,  and  not 
our  hearts ! ” 

“Thanks,  Monsieur  PAmiral,”  returned  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  answering  for  himself  and  the  Prince  de 
la  Boche-sur-Yon,  as  Coligny’s  words  had  been  addressed 
to  him  especially,  “we  should  be  most  happy  to  accept 
your  hospitality,  were  it  only  for  a moment;  but  the 
Hotel  de  Conde  is  at  some  distance  from  here,  bridges 
must  be  crossed,  bad  quarters  traversed,  and  we  are 
about  to  ask  the  prince  the  favor  of  escorting  him.” 

“Go,  messieurs,  and  may  God  keep  you!  For  that 
matter,  I should  not  advise  all  the  tire-soie  and  the  tire - 
laine  of  Paris  banded  together  to  attack  three  men  so 
valiant  as  you.  ” 

This  entire  conversation  had  taken  place  on  the  very 
scene  of  the  fight,  the  victors  standing  with  their  feet  in 
blood,  and  none  of  them,  excepting  La  Eenaudie,  a 
man  seemingly  of  another  epoch,  glanced  at  the  five 
wretches,  of  whom  three  were  already  corpses,  but  two 
of  whom  were  still  in  the  throes  of  death. 

The  Prince  de  Conde,  the  Prince  de  la  Eoche-sur-Yon, 
and  the  Due  de  Montpensier  saluted  the  admiral  and  La 
Eenaudie,  and  turned  in.  the  direction  of  the  Pont-aux- 
Moulins,  an  edict  forbidding  the  ferry-men  to  ply  their 
boats  after  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

Left  alone  with  La  Eenaudie,  the  admiral  extended 
his  hand. 

“You  were  on  your  way  to  my  house,  were  you  not, 
my  friend  ? ” said  he. 

“ Yes;  I come  from  Geneva,  and  have  most  important 
news  to  give  you.” 
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“ Come  in  ! My  house  is  yours  at  any  hour,  day  or 
night.  ” 

And  he  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  h6tel,  open  and 
waiting  for  the  guest  who  must  have  come  in  the  Lord’s 
care,  since  the  Lord  had  so  miraculously  saved  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  young  men  who,  it  is  readily 
seen,  had  not  accompanied  the  prince  merely  for  the  sake 
of  providing  him  an  escort,  but  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  relating  the  adventure  of  the  king  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre,  narrated,  without  omitting  a detail, 
the  occurrence  which  he  himself,  with  details  quite  as 
exact  in  other  respects,  had  just  related  to  the  admiral. 

The  news  had  been  quite  fresh  for  Monsieur  de 
Coligny.  Madame  l’Amirale  had  returned  and  shut 
herself  in  her  room  without  saying  a word,  not  only  of 
this  occurrence,  which  she  could  not  have  foreseen,  but 
also  of  the  loss  of  the  billet,  chief  cause  of  all  this 
tumult;  so  that,  however  well-informed  Monsieur  de 
Conde  might  be  as  to  all  the  rest,  he  was  still  ignorant 
— so  true  it  is  that  there  is  always  something  for  us  to 
learn  — as  to  how  and  on  what  information  all  the  court, 
headed  by  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre  and  Monsieur  de 
Joinville,  had  burst  into  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses. 

That  was  a secret  which  could  be  divulged  by  the  two 
young  princes. 

They  told  him  then,  speaking  by  turn  like  the  shep- 
herds of  Virgil,  how  the  admiral’s  wife  had  laughed 
until  she  cried;  how,  crying  still  more  than  she 
laughed,  she  had  drawn  her  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket  to  wipe  her  eyes;  how,  in  drawing  her  handker- 
chief from  her  pocket,  she  had  at  the  same  time  drawn 
with  it  a billet  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor;  how 
Monsieur  de  Joinville  had  picked  up  the  billet;  how, 
after  Madame  l’Amirale’s  departure,  the  young  prince 
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had  exhibited  the  note  to  the  queen-mother;  how  the 
queen-mother,  thinking  that  the  said  billet  concerned 
her  good  friend,  the  admiral’s  wife,  had  suggested  the 
surprise;  how  the  surprise-party,  decided  upon  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  had  set  out;  and  how,  in  the  end,  the 
surprise  had  reacted  on  those  who  had  intended  to 
surprise. 

The  end  of  the  story  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  de  Conde.  The  prince  in  turn  gave  the  young 
men  the  invitation  extended  by  the  admiral  to  all,  hut 
they  declined  it;  however,  they  confessed  to  the  prince 
the  true  cause  of  their  refusal.  They  had  lost  some 
precious  time  in  that  unexpected  affair  of  Monsieur  de 
la  Eenaudie’s,  and  they  had  still  many  friends  to  whom 
they  wished  to  communicate  the  story  which  they  had 
just  told  Monsieur  de  Conde. 

“ What  pleases  me  most  in  this  affair,”  said  the  Prince 
de  la  Eoche-sur-Yon,  shaking  hands  a last  time  with 
Monsieur  de  Conde,  “is  the  face  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre’s  adorer  must  draw  upon  learning  this 
news.” 

“ What!  her  adorer?”  said  the  Prince  de  Conde,  re- 
taining Monsieur  de  la  Eoche-sur-Yon’s  hand  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  releasing. 

“What!  don’t  you  know  about  that?”  inquired  the 
young  man. 

“I  know  nothing,  messieurs,”  replied  the  prince 
laughing.  “ Speak  ! speak  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! bravo  ! ” cried  the  Due  de  Montpensier ; “ for 
that  is  the  prettiest  part  of  the  story.” 

“ Were  you  not  aware,”  continued  the  Prince  de  la 
Eoche-sur-Yon,  “ that  besides  a fiance  and  a lover, 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  has  still  another  devotee  ? ” 

“ And  who  is  this  devotee  ? ” demanded  the  prince. 
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“ Ah!  in  faith,  you  ask  too  much,  this  time;  I do 
not  know  his  name.” 

“ Is  he  young  ? is  he  old  ? ” asked  the  prince. 

“ We  cannot  see  his  face.” 

“ Really  ? ” 

“ No.  He  is  always  enveloped  in  a great  mantle 
which  conceals  all  the  lower  portion  of  his  face.” 

“ He  is  some  Spaniard  from  the  court  of  King  Philip 
II.,”  added  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 

“ And  where  does  this  wooer  appear,  or  rather  this 
shadow  ? ” 

“If  you  were  less  seldom  at  the  Louvre,  my  dear 
prince,  you  would  not  have  put  such  a question.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Because  for  the  last  six  months,  now,  he  has  walked 
after  nightfall  under  his  lady-love’s  windows.” 

“ Nonsense  ! ” 

“ It  is  truth.” 

“ And  you  do  not  know  the  man’s  name  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You  have  never  seen  his  face  ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ You  have  not  recognized  his  figure  ? ” 

“ He  is  always  wrapped  in  an  immense  cloak.” 

“ And  you  have  no  suspicions  as  to  who  he  is,  prince  ? ” 
“ None.” 

“Not  the  slightest  suspicion,  due?  ” 

“Not  the  slightest.” 

“ Yet  some  conjecture  has  certainly  been  made  ! ” 
“One  among  others,”  said  the  Prince  de  la  Roehe- 
sur-Yon. 

“ What  is  it?” 

“ It  has  been  said  that  it  was  you,”  continued  the  Due 
de  Montpensier. 
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“ I have  so  many  enemies  at  the  Louvre  ! ” 

“ But  there  is  nothing  in  it,  of  course  ? ” 

“ Pardon,  messieurs,  it  was  I ! ” 

And,  with  a bow  and  a cavalier  wave  of  the  hand  to 
the  two  young  men,  the  prince  entered  his  hotel,  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him,  leaving  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
pensier  and  Monsieur  de  la  Boche-sur-Yon  standing 
there,  stupefied  with  amazement  in  the  middle  of  the 
street. 
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XXI. 

LIKE  MOTHER,  LIKE  SON. 

The  queen-mother  had  not  closed  her  eyes  during 
the  whole  night. 

Thus  far,  her  son,  a puny,  sickly  child,  scarcely 
matured,  married  to  a coquettish  young  queen,  inter- 
ested in  nothing  hut  love,  hunting,  and  poetry,  had  left 
to  her  — to  her  and  the  Guises  — the  entire  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  what  kings  call  the  burden  of  state,  and 
yet  are  so  jealous  of  maintaining. 

To  Catherine,  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  of 
Italian  politics, — paltry,  petty  politics,  fit  for  a small 
duchy  like  Tuscany,  but  unworthy  of  a great  kingdom 
such  as  France  was  beginning  to  be,  — power  was  life. 

Now,  what  did  she  see  dawning  on  the  horizon  opposed 
to  her  own  ? 

A rival  — not  in  her  son’s  love;  for  her  son’s  love 
she  could  have  been  consoled.  Who  does  not  love  has 
no  right  to  exact  love;  she  loved  neither  Francois  II. 
nor  Charles  IX. 

She  was  dismayed,  therefore,  this  farseeing  Floren- 
tine, at  discovering  in  her  son  a sentiment  which  was 
unknown  to  her,  which  was  not  inspired  by  herself, 
which  had  been  developed  without  her,  and  which  had 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  court,  surprising  them,  surpris- 
ing her  at  the  same  time,  and,  consequently,  still  more 
than  it  surprised  others. 

And  she  was  especially  terrified,  knowing  the  one  to 
whom  her  son  had  turned;  for  out  of  the  young  girl’s 
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sixteen  years,  she  had  seen  in  lightning  flashes  the 
ambition  of  the  woman. 

When  day  dawned,  she  sent  her  son  a message  saying 
that  she  was  suffering,  and  that  she  begged  him  to  come 
to  her  room. 

In  her  own  room,  Catherine,  like  a clever  actor  in  his 
own  theatre,  was  free  to  select  her  position  and  command 
the  stage.  She  established  herself  in  the  shadow,  where 
she  remained  hut  dimly  visible;  she  placed  those  who 
approached  her  in  the  light  where  she  could  see  all. 
This  is  why,  instead  of  going  to  seek  her  son,  she  pre- 
tended to  he  ailing  and  summoned  him  to  visit  her. 

The  messenger  returned  saying  that  the  king  was  still 
asleep. 

Catherine  impatiently  waited  an  hour,  and  sent 
again. 

The  same  answer. 

She  waited  with  increasing  impatience  for  another 
hour.  The  king  was  still  asleep. 

“ Oh  ! oh  ! ” murmured  Catherine,  “ the  sons  of  France 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  so  late.  This  slumber 
is  too  pertinacious  to  be  natural.” 

And  she  left  her  bed,  where  she  had  waited  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  play  out  the  scene  that  she  had 
meditated,  half-hidden  by  the  curtains,  and  gave  the 
order  for  herself  to  be  dressed. 

The  theatre  was  changed.  Everything  that  would 
have  been  of  service  to  Catherine  in  her  own  apartment 
wras  wanting  in  her  son’s.  But  she  considered  herself 
a sufficiently  clever  comedian  for  this  change  of  scene 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  result. 

Her  toilet  was  hurried,  and  when  it  had  been  achieved , 
she  directed  herself  in  all  haste  to  the  apartment  of 
Francois  II. 
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Without  ceremony  she  entered  the  king’s  room  as  any 
mother  enters  her  son’s.  None  of  the  valets  or  officers 
stationed  in  the  ante-chambers  dreamed  of  stopping 
her. 

She  therefore  proceeded  through  the  first  hall  leading 
to  the  king’s  apartment,  and  raising  the  portiere  of  the 
bed-chamber,  she  saw  him,  not  lying  down,  not  asleep 
in  his  bed,  but  sitting  before  a table,  facing  the  embra- 
sure of  a window. 

With  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  and  his  back 
turned  to  the  door,  he  was  regarding  some  object  so 
attentively  that  he  did  not  hear  the  portiere  rise  in  front 
of  his  mother  and  fall  behind  her.  Catherine  stood 
still  at  the  door.  Her  eye,  which  had  at  first  sought 
the  bed,  became  fixed  upon  Francois  IT. 

Her  glance  flashed  with  a light  in  which  there  was 
certainly  more  of  hate  than  of  love. 

Then  she  slowly  advanced,  and  with  no  more  noise 
than  if  it  had  been  her  shadow  instead  of  herself,  she 
leaned  on  the  back  of  the  arm-chair,  and  looked  over 
her  son’s  shoulder. 

The  king  had  not  heard  her  approach.  He  was  sitting 
in  an  ecstasy  before  a portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre. 

The  expression  of  Catherine’s  face  hardened  and,  with 
a quick  muscular  contraction,  turned  into  the  most 
accentuated  hatred. 

Then,  by  a powerful  self-control,  the  muscles  of  her 
face  relaxed,  the  smile  returned  to  her  lips,  and  she 
bent  her  head  until  it  almost  touched  the  king’s. 

Francois  shivered  with  terror  as  he  felt  a warm  breath 
fan  his  hair. 

He  turned  sharply  and  recognized  his  mother. 

By  a movement  as  quick  as  thought,  he  overturned 
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the  portrait  on  the  table  with  the  face  down  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  it. 

Then,  instead  of  rising  and  embracing  his  mother,  as 
was  his  wont,  he  rolled  his  chair  and  moved  away  from 
Catherine. 

Then  he  nodded  to  her  coldly. 

“Well,  my  son,”  demanded  the  Florentine,  without 
appearing  to  notice  the  frigidity  of  his  greeting,  “ what 
has  happened  ? ” 

“ Do  you  ask  me  what  has  happened  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why,  nothing  at  all  that  I am  aware  of,  mother ! ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  my  son.  Something  extraor- 
dinary must  have  happened.” 

“ And  why  ? ” 

“ Because  it  is  not  your  custom  to  remain  in  bed  until 
this  hour.  It  is  true,  I may  have  been  deceived,  or 
the  messenger  has  misunderstood.” 

Francois  remained  silent,  regarding  his  mother  almost 
as  steadily  as  she  regarded  him. 

“Four  times  have  I sent  to  you  this  morning,”  con- 
tinued Catherine.  “ I was  told  that  you  were  asleep.” 

She  paused;  but  the  king  continued  to  maintain 
silence,  looking  at  her  as  if  to  say,  “Well,  what 
then  ? ” 

“So  that,”  Catherine  continued,  “being  alarmed  at 
such  persistent  sleeping,  I feared  you  were  ill  and  came 
to  see  you.” 

“ I thank  you,  madame,”  vouchsafed  the  young  prince, 
inclining  his  head. 

“ You  should  never  alarm  me  thus,  Francois,”  in- 
sisted the  Florentine.  “ You  know  how  much  I love 
you,  how  precious  your  health  is  to  me  ! Do  not,  there- 
fore, trifle  longer  with  the  anxiety  of  your  mother. 
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Enough  annoyances  assail  me  from  others,  without  my 
children’s  adding  still  more  to  them  by  their  indiffer- 
ence toward  me.” 

The  young  man  appeared  to  have  formed  a resolution. 
A wan  smile  played  on  his  lips,  and,  extending  his  right 
hand  to  his  mother,  while  the  left  still  rested  on  the 
portrait,  he  said,  — 

“ Thanks,  dear  mother;  with  all  the  exaggeration 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  has  been  told  you.  I have 
been  ailing;  I have  spent  a restless  night,  and  I arose 
two  hours  later  than  usual.  ” 

“ Oh  ! ” exclaimed  Catherine,  very  dolefully. 

“But,”  continued  Francois  II.,  “I  am  quite  myself 
now,  and  ready  to  work  with  you,  if  such  is  your  good 
pleasure.” 

“And  why,  my  dear  child,”  said  Catherine,  retaining 
Francois’  hand  in  one  of  her  own,  holding  it  against  her 
heart,  and  passing  her  other  through  his  hair,  “ why 
have  you  spent  such  a restless  night  ? Do  I not  take  on 
myself  all  weighty  affairs,  leaving  you  only  the  pleas- 
ures of  royalty  ? How  does  it  happen  that  any  one  has 
permitted  himself  to  impose  upon  you  fatigue  which 
should  have  been  mine?  For  I presume  that  they  were 
affairs  of  state  that  troubled  you,  were  they  not?  ” 

“ Yes,  madame,”  answered  Francois  II.  with  such  pre- 
cipitation that  Catherine  would  have  guessed  the  lie, 
had  she  not  known  beforehand  the  true  cause  of  that 
night’s  restlessness. 

But  she  guarded  well  against  expressing  the  least 
doubt,  and,  on  the  contrary,  feigned  to  have  implicit 
confidence  in  her  son’s  words. 

“ Some  important  question  is  to  be  decided,  is  there 
not  ? ” continued  Catherine,  visibly  determined  to  force 
her  son  to  the  wall;  “ a question  of  engaging  an  enemy, 
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of  repairing  an  injustice,  of  lessening  a heavy  tax,  of 
confirming  a death-sentence  ? ” 

At  these  words,  Francois  remembered  indeed  that  he 
had  been  asked  the  day  before  to  fix  the  execution  of 
Councillor  Dubourg  for  that  same  evening. 

He  eagerly  seized  upon  the  cue  that  was  given  him. 

“ It  is  just  that,  mother,”  he  answered.  “ It  is  the 
question  of  passing  a sentence  of  death  upon  one  man  by 
another,  although  that  other  is  a king.  A death- 
sentence  is  always  such  a solemn  matter,  — and  that  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  in  which  I have  been  since 
yesterday.  ” 

“ You  fear  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  an  innocent 
man,  do  you  not?  ” 

“ Of  Monsieur  Dubourg,  yes,  mother.” 

“ That  comes  from  a good  French  heart,  and  you  are 
the  worthy  son  of  your  mother.  But,  in  this  case,  for- 
tunately, there  is  no  mistake  to  be  made.  Councillor 
Dubourg  has  been  found  guilty  of  heresy  by  three  differ- 
ent jurisdictions,  and  the  signature  for  which  you  are 
asked,  that  the  execution  may  take  place  this  evening, 
is  a simple  formality.” 

“ That  is  what  seems  so  terrible,  mother,”  said  Fran- 
cois,— “ that  a simple  formality  should  suffice  to  take 
a man’s  life.” 

“ What  a heart  of  gold  you  have,  my  son  ! ” exclaimed 
Catherine,  “ and  how  proud  I am  of  you ! However,  be 
reassured.  The  safety  of  the  State  is  to  be  considered 
before  the  life  of  a man,  and  in  this  instance,  you  need 
hesitate  the  less,  since  the  councillor  must  die,  first 
because  it  is  right,  next  because  it  is  necessary.” 

“ You  are  not  unaware,  my  dear  mother,”  said  the 
young  man  after  a moment’s  hesitation,  and  turning 
pale,  “ that  I have  received  two  threatening  letters.” 
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“ Liar  and  coward  ! ” muttered  Catherine  between  her 
teeth.  Then  aloud  and  with  a smile  she  said,  — 

“ My  son,  it  is  just  because  you  have  received  these 
two  threatening  letters  with  regard  to  Monsieur  Dubourg, 
that  Monsieur  Dubourg  must  he  condemned ; otherwise, 
it  would  he  thought  you  had  yielded  to  threats  and  that 
your  clemency  arose  from  fear.  ” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Francois,  “ do  you  think  so  ? ” 

“Yes,  I think  so,  my  son,”  replied  Catherine; 
“ while,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  proclaim  these  two 
letters  by  sound  of  trumpet  and,  immediately  after 
them,  the  arrest,  it  will  reflect  great  glory  on  you  and 
great  shame  on  Monsieur  Dubourg.  All  who  now  are 
neither  for  nor  against  him  will  be  against  him.” 
Francois  appeared  to  he  reflecting. 

“From  the  nature  of  these  two  letters,”  continued 
Catherine,  “ I should  not  even  he  surprised  if  a friend 
had  written  them  instead  of  an  enemy.” 

“ A friend,  madame  'l  ” 

“Yes,”  insisted  Catherine,  “a  friend,  careful  at  once 
of  the  welfare  of  the  king  and  of  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom.” 

The  young  man  lowered  his  dull  gaze  under  his 
mother’s  keen  one. 

Then,  raising  his  head  after  a moment’s  silence,  he 
said , — 

“ You  had  those  two  letters  written  to  me,  did  you 
not,  madame ? ” 

“Oh!”  said  Catherine,  in  a tone  that  belied  her 
words,  “ I do  not  say  that,  my  son.” 

Catherine  had  a double  motive  for  allowing  her  son 
to  think  the  two  letters  had  emanated  from  her:  first, 
to  make  him  blush  for  his  cowardice,  next,  to  remove 
the  fear  with  which  the  two  letters  had  inspired  him. 
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The  youth,  whom  those  letters  had  cruelly  tormented, 
and  who  preserved  a doubt  in  the  depths  of  his  mind, 
cast  at  his  mother  a quick  glance  of  anger  and  hate. 

Catherine  smiled. 

“If  he  could  strangle  me,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ he 
would  certainly  do  it  at  this  moment.  But,  fortunately, 
he  cannot  do  it.” 

Thus,  Catherine’s  affectation  of  maternal  tenderness, 
her  protestations  of  devotion,  her  cat-like  wheedling 
had  in  no  respect  been  able  to  touch  the  heart  of  Franqois. 
The  queen-mother  likewise  saw  that  her  fears  were  about 
to  be  realized,  and  that,  unless  she  remedied  the  matter 
with  all  possible  haste,  she  was  on  the  point  of  losing 
her  influence  over  him.  She  completely  and  instantly 
changed  her  plan  of  attack. 

She  heaved  a sigh,  shook  her  head,  and  assumed  a look 
of  the  deepest  dejection. 

“Ah!  my  son,”  cried  she,  “I  must  needs  be  con- 
vinced of  what  I have  hesitated  to  believe,  but  which  I 
am  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt.  ” 

“What,  madame?  ” demanded  Francois. 

“My  son,  my  son,”  said  Catherine,  essaying  to  call 
a tear  to  her  aid,  “you  no  longer  have  confidence  in 
your  mother.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” returned  the  young  man  with 
an  air  of  gloomy  impatience.  “ I do  not  understand.  ” 

“ I mean,  Frangois,  that  you  are  suddenly  forgetting 
the  fifteen  years  of  mortal  anxiety,  fifteen  years  of 
watching  at  your  pillow;  I mean  that  you  are  forgetting 
the  terrors  that  I underwent  during  your  infancy,  the 
constant  care  with  which  my  solicitude  has  surrounded 
you  from  the  cradle.” 

“ I understand  you  still  less,  madame,  but  I have 
been  schooled  to  patience;  I am  waiting  and  listening.” 
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And  the  young  man’s  nervous  hand  gave  the  lie  to 
his  boast  of  patience,  by  clutching  at  the  portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  with  an  almost  convulsive 
movement. 

“Well,”  replied  Catherine,  “you  shall  understand 
me.  I say  that,  thanks  to  the  care  I have  taken  of  you, 
Francois,  I know  you  as  well  as  you  know  yourself. 
Now  this  night  has  been  full  of  trouble  for  you,  I 
know;  but  not  because  you  have  considered  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  not  because  you  have  hesitated  between 
severity  and  clemency,  but  because  your  secret  amours 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  are  revealed.” 

“ Mother  ! ” cried  the  young  man  into  whose  coun- 
tenance surged  all  the  shame  and  anger  he  had  endured 
on  the  preceding  night. 

Ordinarily  pale,  with  an  unwholesome,  deadly  pallor, 
Francois  became  as  red  as  if  a wave  of  blood  had  passed 
over  his  face. 

He  rose,  but  stood  with  his  hand  clutching  the  back 
of  his  chair. 

“ Ah  ! do  you  know  that,  mother  ? ” 

“ What  a child  you  are,  Francois!  ” said  Catherine, 
with  that  good  nature  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
affect.  “ Do  not  mothers  know  everything  ? ” 

Francois  stood  silent,  his  teeth  set,  his  cheeks  quiver- 
ing. Catherine  continued  in  her  softest  tones,  — 

“ Tell  me,  my  son,  why  you  have  refused  to  confide 
this  love  to  me?  Doubtless,  I should  have  reproved 
you;  doubtless,  I should  have  reminded  you  of  your 
duties  as  a husband ; doubtless,  I should  have  endeav- 
ored to  turn  your  eyes  to  the  grace,  the  beauty,  the 
intelligence  of  the  young  queen.” 

Frangois  shook  his  head  with  a gloomy  smile. 

“ It  would  have  availed  nothing  ? ” resumed  Cath- 
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erine.  “Well,  discovering  the  disease  to  be  incurable, 
I should  not  have  tried  to  cure  it;  I should  have 
counselled  you.  Is  a mother  not  her  child’s  visible 
Providence,  and,  seeing  you  so  devoted  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Andre,  — for  you  love  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre  very  much,  as  it  seems?  ” 

“ Very  much,  yes,  madame!  ” 

“ Well  then,  I should  have  shut  my  eyes.  It  would 
have  been  easier  for  me  to  shut  them  as  a mother  than 
to  shut  them  as  a wife.  Did  I not,  for  fifteen  years, 
see  Madame  de  Valentinois  share  your  father’s  heart 
with  me,  at  times  even  take  it  from  me  altogether? 
Now,  do  you  think  that  what  a woman  has  done  for  her 
husband,  a mother  cannot  do  for  her  son?  Are  you 
not  my  pride,  my  joy,  my  happiness?  How  does  it 
happen,  then,  that  you  have  loved  in  secret  without 
telling  me  ? ” 

“Mother,”  replied  Frangois,  with  a self-possession 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  her  own  powers  of  dissim- 
ulation in  the  eyes  of  Catherine  herself,  if  she  could 
have  known  what  was  to  follow,  “ mother,  you  are 
really  so  kind  to  me  that  I blush  for  having  deceived 
you  so  long.  Well,  yes,  I confess,  I love  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre  !” 

“ Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Catherine,  “ you  see,  indeed  — ” 

“ Observe,  mother,”  added  the  young  man,  “ it  is  the 
first  time  that  you  have  spoken  of  the  matter;  and  if  you 
had  spoken  of  it  sooner,  — having  no  reason  for  conceal- 
ment from  you,  since  this  affection  is  not  only  firmly 
rooted  in  my  heart,  but,  what  is  more,  in  my  will, — if 
you  had  spoken  of  it  sooner,  I should  have  avowed  it 
sooner.” 

“In  your  will,  Frangois ! ” cried  the  astonished 
Catherine. 
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“ Yes.  You  are  surprised,  are  you  not,  mother,  that 
I have  a will?  But  there  is  one  thing  at  which  I,  too, 
am  surprised,”  continued  the  young  man,  regarding  her 
steadily;  “ it  is  that  you  have  this  morning  just  played 
this  farce  of  the  tender  mother,  when  it  was  you  who, 
last  night,  gave  up  my  secret  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
court,  when  you  are  the  sole  cause  of  what  has 
happened.” 

“ Francois  ! ” cried  the  queen-mother,  more  and  more 
amazed. 

“ No,”  pursued  the  young  man,  “no,  madame,  I was 
not  asleep  this  morning  when  you  sent  for  me.  I was 
gathering  information  from  all  sources  on  the  prime 
cause  of  this  scandal,  and  all  the  information  I have 
collected  has  resulted  in  convincing  me  that  you  are 
the  one  who  laid  the  snare  in  which  I was  caught.” 

“My  son!  my  son!  be  careful  as  to  what  you  say!  ” 
replied  Catherine  with  set  teeth,  and  casting  upon  her 
son  a look  as  glittering  and  as  piercing  as  the  blade  of 
a poniard. 

“First,  madame,  let  us  understand  one  thing: 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  mother  and  son  be- 
tween  us.” 

A gesture  escaped  Catherine  in  which  were  blended 
threat  and  terror. 

“There  is  a king  who,  thank  God,  is  of  age;  there 
is  a queen  regent  who  has  nothing  more  to  do,  if  it  is 
this  king’s  pleasure,  with  affairs  of  state.  The  king 
reigns  at  fourteen  in  France,  madame,  and  I am  sixteen. 
Well,  I am  weary  of  the  role  of  infant  which  you  con- 
tinue to  thrust  upon  me  when  I am  past  the  age  for  it. 
I am  tired  of  the  sensation  of  leading-strings  around  me, 
as  if  I were  still  in  swaddling  clothes.  In  short,  and 
to  sum  all,  madame,  henceforth,  if  you  please,  we  will 
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each  assume  our  real  position.  I am  your  king, 
madame,  and  you  are  only  my  subject.” 

A thunderbolt  falling  into  the  room  could  not  have 
produced  a more  terrible  effect  than  this  fulminating 
apostrophe  bursting  in  the  midst  of  Catherine’s  projects. 
Thus,  then,  what  she  had  supposed  she  was  saying  in 
hypocritical  jest  was  true.  For  sixteen  years  she  had 
reared,  cared  for,  led,  instructed,  directed  this  rickety 
child;  like  the  keepers  of  the  tawny  brutes  in  our  days, 
she  had  impoverished,  exhausted,  enervated  this  lion’s 
cub,  and  behold,  suddenly  the  young  lion  awoke, 
growled,  showed  his  teeth,  turned  upon  her  his  glowing 
eyes,  and  rushed  at  her  the  whole  length  of  his  chain. 
Who  could  answer  whether  he  would  not  devour  her 
if  the  chain  were  to  break  ? 

She  recoiled  in  terror. 

For  a woman  like  Catherine  de  Medicis,  there  was 
something  to  shudder  at  in  what  she  had  just  seen,  in 
what  she  had  just  heard. 

And  what  terrified  her  most,  perhaps,  was  not  the  cli- 
max of  the  end,  but  the  dissimulation  of  the  beginning. 

In  her  judgment,  to  know  how  to  dissimulate  was 
everything;  the  strength  of  the  crafty  policy  brought  by 
her  from  Florence  was  dissimulation.  And  it  was  a 
woman,  a young  girl,  a child  almost,  who  had  produced 
this  change,  regenerated  this  sickly  creature,  endowed 
this  sorry  mortal  with  the  hardihood  to  speak  these 
strange  words:  “ Henceforth,  I am  your  king,  and  you 
are  only  my  subject.” 

“ Against  the  woman  who  has  wrought  this  strange 
metamorphosis,”  thought  Catherine,  u the  woman  who 
has  made  of  this  child  a man,  of  this  slave  a king,  of 
this  dwarf  a giant,  against  that  woman  I must  enter  the 
lists.” 
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Then,  under  her  breath,  as  if  regaining  her  faculties, 
the  queen-mother  murmured,  — 

“ Vrai  Dieu  ! I was  worn  out  with  having  to  deal 
with  only  a phantom.  And  so,”  she  added  aloud  to 
Francois,  quite  prepared  to  support  the  attack,  however 
unexpected  it  might  have  been,  “ and  so  it  is  I whom 
you  accuse  of  being  the  author  of  last  night’s  scan- 
dal % ” 

“ Yes,”  dryly  returned  the  king. 

“ You  accuse  your  mother  without  certainty  of  her 
guilt.  That  is  a good  son ! ” 

“ Will  you  say,  madame,  that  the  affair  did  not 
emanate  from  your  apartment?  ” 

“ I do  not  say  that  it  might  not  have  emanated  from 
my  apartment;  I say  that  it  did  not  emanate  from 
me.” 

“ Then  who  betrayed  the  secret  of  my  rendezvous 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  ? ” 

“ A note.” 

“ A note  ? ” 

“ A note  that  fell  from  the  pocket  of  Madame 
PAmirale.” 

“ A note  fallen  from  the  pocket  of  Madame  T Amirale  ? 
You  are  jesting!  ” 

“ God  forbid  my  jesting  on  what  gives  you  pain,  my 
son!  ” 

“ But  by  whom  was  this  note  signed  ? ” 

“ It  bore  no  signature.” 

“ By  whom  was  it  written  ? ” 

“ The  writing  was  unknown  to  me.” 

“ But,  in  short,  what  became  of  this  note  ? ” 

“ There  it  is!  ” said  the  queen-mother,  who  had  pre- 
served it.  And  she  handed  the  note  to  the  king. 

“ Lanoue’s  writing!  ” cried  the  king. 
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Then,  after  a second,  he  said  with  growing  amaze- 
ment, — 

“ My  own  note.  ” 

“ Yes;  but  admit  that  you  alone  would  recognize  it.” 
“ And  do  you  say  this  note  fell  from  Madame 
l’Amirale’s  pocket?  ” 

“It  so  surely  fell  from  Madame  l’Amirale’s  pocket, 
that  everyone  supposed  it  to  implicate  her,  that  it  was 
she  whom  they  were  preparing  to  surprise;  otherwise,” 
added  Catherine,  shrugging  her  shoulders  and  smiling 
disdainfully,  “ otherwise,  do  you  suppose  that  the  two 
persons  whom  you  must  have  seen  on  opening  your 
eyes  would  have  been  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre  and 
Monsieur  de  Joinville?  ” 

“ And  the  secret  of  all  this  intrigue  directed  against 
myself  and  the  woman  I love  ? ” 

“ Madame  l’Amirale  alone  can  give  it  to  you.” 
Francis  raised  a small  gold  whistle  to  his  lips  and 
blew  a shrill  note. 

An  officer  lifted  the  portiere. 

“Let  some  one  go  to  the  admiral’s  hotel,  Bue  de 
Bethisy,  and  inform  Madame  l’Amirale  that  the  king 
desires  to  speak  with  her  immediately.” 

On  turning  back,  Frangois  encountered  his  mother’s 
fixed  and  gloomy  stare  riveted  upon  his  face. 

He  felt  himself  blush. 

“ I ask  your  pardon,  mother,”  said  he,  ashamed 
enough  that  his  accusation  had  proved  to  be  false,  “ I 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  suspected  you.” 

“You  have  done  more  than  suspect  me,  Francois; 
you  have  gravely  and  harshly  accused  me.  But  I am 
not  your  mother  for  nothing,  and  I am  prepared  to  bear 
with  many  more  accusations.” 

“ Mother!  ” 
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“Allow  me  to  continue,”  said  Catherine,  frowning; 
for,  seeing  her  adversary  give  way,  she  understood  that 
then  was  the  time  to  press  him. 

“ I am  listening,  mother,”  said  Francois. 

“You  have  made  a mistake  in  this,  then,  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  in  the  second,  you  made  a still  graver 
mistake  when  you  called  me  your  subject.  1 am  no 
more  your  subject  — do  you  hear?  — than  you  are  or 
ever  will  be  my  king.  I repeat  that  you  are  my  son, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.” 

The  young  man  ground  his  teeth  and  paled  almost  to 
lividness. 

“It  is  you,  mother,”  warned  he,  with  an  energy 
which  Catherine  had  not  suspected  in  him,  “it  is  you 
who  strangely  mistake:  I am  your  son,  it  is  true;  but  it 
is  because  I am  your  eldest  son  that  I am  at  the  same 
time  the  king,  and  I will  prove  it,  mother!  ” 

“You?  ” exclaimed  Catherine,  looking  at  him  like  a 
viper  ready  to  strike ; “ you  — king  ? and  you  will 
prove  it,  say  you?  ” 

She  burst  into  a harsh,  disdainful  laugh. 

“ You  will  prove  it  — and  how  ? Do  you  think  your- 
self a match  in  the  political  arena  for  Elizabeth  of 
England  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain?  You  will  prove  it! 
How  ? By  establishing  peace  between  the  Guises  and 
the  Bourbons,  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Catho- 
lics? You  will  prove  it!  Will  you  do  it  by  placing 
yourself  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  like  your  grandfather, 
Franqois  I.,  or  your  father,  Henri  II.?  Poor  child! 
you  — king?  Why,  are  you  not  aware,  then,  that  I 
hold  your  destiny  and  your  very  existence  between  my 
hands?  I have  but  to  say  a word,  and  the  crown  slips 
from  your  head.  I have  but  to  give  the  signal,  and  the 
soul  takes  flight  from  your  body.  Look  and  listen,  if 
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you  have  eyes  and  ears,  and  you  will  see,  monsieur, 
my  son,  how  the  people  treat  their  king.  You  — king? 
Wretch  that  you  are!  The  strongest  is  king  — and 
look  at  you  and  look  at  me!  ” 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words,  Catherine  was  terrible 
to  behold. 

Threateningly  she  advanced,  like  a spectre,  on  the 
young  king,  who  recoiled  three  steps  and  leaned  for 
support  against  the  back  of  his  arm-chair,  as  if  ready 
to  faint. 

“Ah!  ” said  the  Florentine,  “you  see  indeed  that  I 
am  still  the  queen,  and  that  you,  you  are  only  a weak 
and  slender  reed,  which  the  slightest  breath  bends  to 
the  earth;  and  you  think  to  rule!  Why,  look  around 
you  at  the  powerful  ones  in  France  who  would  be  kings, 
were  I not  here  to  drive  them  back  every  time  that  they 
have  endeavored  to  set  foot  on  even  the  lowest  step  of 
your  throne.  Look  at  Monsieur  de  Guise,  for  example, 
that  winner  of  battles,  that  taker  of  towns:  why,  his 
arms  reach  a hundred  times  as  far  as  yours,  monsieur, 
my  son;  and  your  head,  even  with  its  crown,  is  not 
worth  his  heel.” 

“ Well,  mother,  I will  bite  Monsieur  de  Guise’s  heel. 
Death  seized  Achilles  by  the  heel,  as  I have  been  taught, 
and  I will  reign  in  spite  of  him  and  in  spite  of  you.” 

“ Yes,  quite  so;  and,  when  you  have  bitten  Monsieur 
de  Guise’s  heel,  when  your  Achilles  is  dead,  not  from 
the  bite,  but  from  poison,  who  will  fight  the  Huguenots  ? 
Do  not  deceive  yourself;  you  are  neither  so  hand- 
some as  Paris,  nor  so  brave  as  Hector.  Are  you  aware 
that,  after  Monsieur  de  Guise,  you  have  only  one  great 
captain  in  France?  For  I trust  indeed  that  you  do 
not  count  as  such  your  idiot  of  a Constable  de  Mont- 
morency, who  has  been  beaten  in  every  battle  where  he 
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has  commanded,  nor  your  courtier,  the  Marechal  de 
Saint  Andre,  whose  conquests  have  been  made  in  ante- 
chambers only?  No!  you  have  but  one  great  captain, 
and  that  is  Monsieur  de  Coligny.  Well,  that  great  cap- 
tain, with  his  brother  Dandelot,  almost  as  great  as  he, 
will  to-morrow,  if  he  is  not  to-day,  be  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  faction  that  ever  threatened  a state. 
Look  at  them  and  look  at  you;  compare  yourself  with 
them,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  oaks  powerfully 
rooted  in  the  earth,  and  that  you  are  but  a miserable 
reed  bending  under  the  breath  of  every  faction.” 

“ But,  after  all,  what  do  you  desire,  what  do  you  exact 
from  me?  Am  I,  then,  but  an  instrument  in  your 
hands,  and  must  I resign  myself  to  being  the  bauble  of 
your  ambition  ? ” 

Catherine  repressed  the  smile  of  joy  ready  to  play  on 
her  lips  and  betray  her.  She  was  beginning  to  recover 
her  power.  With  the  tip  of  her  finger  she  touched  the 
string  of  the  puppet  which  for  an  instant  had  made  a 
feint  of  acting  independently,  and  she  was  again  about 
to  move  it  to  her  liking.  But  she  by  no  means  desired 
to  let  her  triumph  be  seen,  and,  enchanted  with  this 
beginning  of  his  defeat,  she  resolved  to  complete  her 
victory. 

“ What  I desire,  what  I exact  of  you,  my  son/’  re- 
turned she  in  her  hypocritical  voice,  more  to  be  feared 
perhaps  than  when  it  was  cajoling  or  threatening,  “ is 
no  more  than  this:  that  you  allow  me  to  establish  your 
power,  to  insure  your  happiness;  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  What  signifies  the  rest  to  me?  Am  I thinking 
of  myself,  in  speaking  as  I do  and  acting  as  I speak? 
Is  not  my  every  effort  put  forth  to  make  you  happy  ? 
Eh!  mon  Dieu  ! do  you  think,  then,  that  the  burden  of 
a government  is  so  pleasant  and  so  light  a mattter  that 
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I find  pleasure  in  carrying  it?  You  talk  of  my  ambi- 
tion! Yes,  I have  one,- — to  fight  until  I have  over- 
thrown your  enemies,  or  at  least  until  they  are  worn 
out  one  after  the  other.  No,  Francois,”  said  she,  with 
apparent  self-abnegation,  “ on  the  day  when  I see  you 
the  man  I desire  you  to  be,  the  king  that  I hope  for,  I 
will  joyfully,  believe  me  indeed,  place  the  crown  on 
your  head  and  the  sceptre  in  your  hand.  But  were  I 
to  do  it  to-day,  I should  be  giving  you  a reed  instead  of 
a sceptre,  a crown  of  thorns  instead  of  a crown  of  gold. 
Grow,  my  son,  strengthen,  mature  under  your  mother’s 
eyes  as  a tree  under  the  sun’s  rays,  and  then,  then,  tall, 
strong,  and  mature,  be  a king!  ” 

“But  what  must  be  done,  mother,  to  accomplish 
that?  ” cried  Francois,  in  tones  that  were  almost 
despairing. 

“ I will  tell  you,  my  son.  You  must,  first  of  all, 
renounce  the  woman  who  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
scandal.” 

“ Renounce  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre!  ” cried 
Francois,  expecting  anything  but  this  condition;  “re- 
nounce Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre!  ” he  repeated, 
with  concentrated  rage.  “ Ah ! then  that  is  what  you 
are  aiming  at  ? ” 

“Yes,  my  son,”  said  Catherine,  coldly,  “renounce 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre.” 

“Never,  mother!  ” returned  Francois  with  a resolute 
air,  and  with  the  energy  of  which  he  had  already  given 
proof  two  or  three  times  since  the  beginning  of  the 
conversation. 

“ Pardon  me,  Francois,”  said  the  Florentine  with  the 
same  gentle  but  resolute  tone;  “ she  must  be  given  up. 
It  is  the  price  I place  on  our  reconciliation;  if  not  — 
there  can  be  none!  ” 
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“ But  do  you  not  know,  then,  how  desperately  I love 
her,  mother?  ” 

Catherine  smiled  at  the  naivete  of  her  son. 

“ Then  wherein  would  he  the  merit  of  renouncing  her, 
if  you  did  not  love  her  ? ” said  she. 

“ But,  mon  Dieu  ! why  should  I renounce  her  ? ” 

“ In  the  interests  of  the  State.” 

“ What  has  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  to  do  with 
the  interest  of  the  State  ? ” demanded  Francois  II. 

“ Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  ? ” asked  Catherine. 

But  the  king,  interrupting  her  as  if  having  beforehand 
no  doubt  of  her  logic,  said,  — 

“Listen,  mother.  I know  the  supreme  genius  with 
which  God  has  gifted  you;  I know  the  weakness  and 
inertness  that  he  has  placed  in  me;  in  short,  I recog- 
nize your  authority,  present  and  future,  and  I trust 
blindly  to  you  in  the  decision  of  public  matters  and  in 
all  concerning  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  which  you 
govern  so  wisely.  But,  in  return,  mother,  in  return  for 
yielding  up  to  you  all  these  rights,  which  would  be  so 
precious  to  another,  I beg  you  to  allow  me  free  control 
of  my  private  affairs.” 

“ In  every  other  instance,  yes  ! and  I thought  even  that 
you  had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  me  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  to-day,  no  ! ” 

“ But  why  not  to-day  ? Why  this  severity  with  regard 
to  the  only  woman  I have  ever  truly  loved  ? ” 

“ Because  this  woman,  more  than  any  other,  my  son, 
can  create  civil  strife  in  your  dominions,  because  she  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre,  one  of 
your  most  devoted  servants.” 

“I  will  send  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre  to  govern 
some  great  province,  and  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre  will 
shut  his  eyes.  Besides,  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre  is 
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entirely  devoted  just  now  to  his  love  for  his  young  wife, 
and  his  young  wife  will  he  very  glad  to  he  rid  of  a step- 
daughter, her  rival  in  wit  and  beauty.55 

“ It  is  possible  that  it  may  he  so  in  the  case  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Saint  Andre,  whose  jealousy  has  become  prover- 
bial, and  who  keeps  his  wife  shut  up  quite  as  if  he  were 
a Spaniard  of  the  days  of  the  Cid.  But  will  Monsieur 
de  Joinville,  — Monsieur  de  Joinville,  who  passion- 
ately loves  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  and  who  was 
to  have  married  her, — will  he,  too,  shut  his  eyes? 
And  if  he  consents  to  close  them  out  of  reverence  for 
the  king,  will  he  shut  them  before  his  uncle,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine,  and  his  father,  the  Due  de  Guise? 
Beally,  Frangois,  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a 
poor  diplomat,  and  that,  if  your  mother  were  not  watch- 
ful, in  less  than  eight  days  the  foremost  despoiler  of 
royalty  would  snatch  your  crown  from  your  head,  as 
the  first  tire-lame  he  meets  strips  the  cloak  from  the 
bourgeois’  shoulders.  A last  time,  my  son,  I insist 
that  you  renounce  this  woman,  and  at  this  price,  do 
you  hear,  I repeat  that  we  shall  he  fully  reconciled, 
and  I will  arrange  the  matter  with  the  Messieurs 
de  Guise.  Do  you  understand  me,  and  will  you  obey 
me  ? ” 

“Yes,  mother,  I understand  you,”  said  Francis  II.; 
“ hut  I will  not  obey  you.” 

“ You  will  not  obey  me  ! ” cried  Catherine,  coming 
into  collision  for  the  first  time  with  an  obstinacy  which, 
like  the  giant  Antaeus,  arose  with  renewed  strength 
when  supposed  to  be  vanquished. 

“No,”  continued  Frangois  II.,  “no,  I will  not,  and 
I cannot,  obey  you.  I love,  I tell  you;  I am  in  the 
first  hours  of  a first  love,  and  nothing  can  prevail  on  me 
to  renounce  it.  I know  that  I have  entered  on  a thorny 
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path;  perhaps  it  leads  to  a fatal  end;  but,  I tell  you,  I 
love,  and  I will  not  look  beyond  that  word.” 

“ You  are  firmly  resolved,  my  son  ? ” 

In  those  two  words,  “ my  son,”  usually  so  sweet  from 
a mother’s  lips,  there  was  an  indescribably  threatening 
accent. 

“ Firmly  resolved,  madame,”  answered  Francois  II. 

“ Do  you  accept  the  consequences  of  your  foolish 
obstinacy,  whatever  they  may  be?  ” 

“ Whatever  they  may  be,  I accept  them;  yes!  ” 
“Then,  adieu,  monsieur!  I know  what  remains  for 
me  to  do.” 

“ Adieu,  madame  ! ” 

Catherine  took  a few  steps  toward  the  door  and 
stopped. 

“You  will  take  the  blame  on  yourself?”  said  she, 
attempting  a last  menace. 

“ I will  take  the  blame  on  myself.  ” 

“ Eemember  that  I am  in  no  way  responsible  for  this 
foolish  resolution  of  yours  to  strive  against  your  real 
interests;  that,  whether  misfortune  comes  upon  you  or 
me,  all  the  responsibility  will  fall  on  you  alone  — ” 

“ So  be  it,  mother.  I accept  the  responsibility.” 

“ Then,  adieu,  Francois!  ” said  the  Florentine  with  a 
laugh  and  a terrible  glance. 

“Adieu,  mother!  ” answered  the  young  man,  with  a 
laugh  no  less  evil,  with  a look  no  less  threatening. 

And  mother  and  son  parted,  each  filled  with  profound 
hatred  for  the  other. 
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XXII. 

IN  WHICH  MONSIEUR  DE  CONDE  PREACHES  REVOLT  TO 
THE  KING. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  promise  made  by  the  Prince 
de  Conde  to  Robert  Stuart  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  the  rendezvous  that  he  had  appointed  with  the 
young  man  for  the  following  night  on  the  Place  Saint- 
Germain-1  ’ Auxerrois. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  entered  the  Louvre  just  as  the 
queen  was  leaving  her  son’s  apartment. 

He  came  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  asking  the  king  to 
pardon  Anne  Dubourg. 

He  was  announced  to  the  king. 

“Let  him  enter!”  returned  the  king  in  a feeble 
voice. 

The  prince  entered  and  saw  the  young  monarch  lying 
rather  than  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  and  wiping  with 
his  handkerchief  the  perspiration  that  covered  his 
forehead. 

His  eyes  were  set,  his  mouth  was  open,  his  face  livid. 

He  might  have  been  taken  for  a statue  of  Fear. 

“Ah!  ah!”  murmured  the  prince,  “the  child  is  in 
trouble.  ” 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prince  had  been 
present  to  the  end  of  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  and  had  heard  the 
promises  made  by  the  former  to  his  mistress. 

At  sight  of  the  prince  the  king’s  face  suddenly 
brightened.  The  sun  in  person  entering  the  gloomy 
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chamber  could  not  more  suddenly  have  illumined  it. 
One  would  have  said  that  the  young  king  had  just  made 
a great  discovery.  An  inspiration  lighted  up  his  face 
with  hope.  He  rose  and  went  to  meet  the  prince. 
One  would  have  thought  him  about  to  cast  himself  on 
the  other’s  bosom  in  an  embrace. 

It  was  the  attraction  of  strength  for  weakness,  as 
powerful  as  that  of  the  magnet  for  iron. 

The  prince,  who  seemed  hut  moderately  desirous  of 
an  embrace,  bowed  at  the  first  step  he  saw  the  king 
make  to  advance  toward  him. 

Restraining  his  first  impulse,  Francois  paused  and 
extended  a hand  to  the  prince. 

The  latter,  being  unable  to  dispense  with  kissing  the 
hand  extended  to  him,  bravely  performed  his  part. 

Only,  in  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  he  asked  himself,  — 

“ How  the  devil  can  I he  of  use  to  him,  that  he  gives 
me  such  a welcome  to-day  ? ” 

“ Oh ! how  glad  I am  to  see  you,  cousin  ! ” said  the 
king  tenderly. 

“ And  I,  sire,  am  at  once  glad  and  honored.” 

“You  could  not  have  come  more  opportunely, 
prince.” 

“ Am  I so  fortunate  ? ” 

“ Yes;  I have  been  horribly  vexed.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  prince,  “just  as  I entered,  Your 
Majesty  was  looking  profoundly  annoyed.” 

“ Profoundly,  that  is  the  word.  Yes,  my  dear 
prince,  I am  frightfully  plagued.” 

“Royally,  in  short,”  said  the  prince,  with  a smile 
and  a bow. 

“ And  the  sadness  of  it  is,  cousin,”  continued  Francois 
II. , with  an  air  of  profound  melancholy,  “ that  I have 
no  friend  to  whom  I can  confide  my  troubles.” 
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“ Has  the  king  troubles?  ” asked  Conde. 

“ Yes;  and  serious  ones,  real  ones,  my  dear  cousin.” 

“ And  who,  then,  is  audacious  enough  to  cause  Your 
Majesty  trouble?  ” 

“ A person  who,  unfortunately,  has  the  right,  cousin.” 
“ I know  of  no  one,  sire,  that  has  the  right  to  annoy 
the  king.” 

“ No  one  ? ” 

“ No  one,  sire.” 

“ Not  even  the  queen-mother?  ” 

“Ah!  ah!”  thought  the  prince  to  himself,  “the 
queen-mother,  it  seems,  has  been  whipping  her  baby.  ” 
Then,  aloud,  the  prince  repeated,  — 

“Not  even  the  queen-mother,  sire.” 

“ Is  that  your  opinion,  cousin  ? ” 

“ It  is  not  only  my  opinion,  sire,  but  it  is  also,  I 
presume,  that  of  all  Your  Majesty’s  faithful  subjects.” 

“ Do  you  know  that  you  are  saying  a very  serious 
thing,  Monsieur  cousin  ? ” 

“ Serious  in  what  respect,  sire  ? ” 

“ You  are  preaching  revolt  to  a son  against  his 
mother.  ” 

And  as  he  spoke  he  looked  on  every  side,  like  a man 
afraid  of  being  overheard,  although  apparently  alone. 

In  fact,  Francois  knew  that  for  any  one  in  possession 
of  their  secret,  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  transmitted 
sounds  as  readily  as  water  infiltrates  through  sand. 

Not  daring  then  to  express  all  his  thought,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  — 

“ Ah!  in  your  opinion  the  queen-mother  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  me.  What  would  you  do  then,  cousin, 
if  you  were  king  of  France  and  the  queen-mother  crossed 
you  ? In  short,  and  to  be  brief,  what  would  you  do  if 
you  were  in  my  place  ? ” 
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The  prince  understood  the  king’s  fear;  but  as  he  was, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  the  habit  of  saying  what  he 
thought,  he  returned,  — 

“ What  would  I do  in  your  place , sire  ? ” 

“ Yes!  ” 

“ In  your  place,  I should  revolt.” 

“ You  would  revolt1?  ” repeated  Francois,  joyfully. 

“ Yes,”  returned  the  prince  briefly. 

“ But  how  can  I revolt,  my  dear  Louis  1 ” demanded 
Francois,  drawing  near  the  prince. 

“Why,  as  any  one  revolts,  sire, — by  revolting. 
Consult  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  acts.  The 
ways  are  not  numerous,  — by  refusing  to  obey,  for  in- 
stance, or,  at  least,  by  doing  all  that  one  can  to  exempt 
one’s  self  from  an  unjust  authority,  an  implacable 
tyranny.” 

“But,  cousin,”  said  Francois,  thoughtfully,  and  evi- 
dently meditating  upon  the  prince’s  words,  “a  serf  can 
revolt  in  that  way  against  a lord;  but  a son  can  no  more 
revolt  against  his  mother,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  the  word,  than  a subject  against  his 
king.  ” 

“And, ” said  the  prince,  “what  are  these  thousands 
of  Huguenots  who  seem  to  be  suddenly  springing  up 
from  the  depths  of  your  farthest  provinces,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  Germany,  doing  at  this  moment, 
if  they  are  not  engaged  in  a great  revolt  against  the 
pope  1 And  he  is  a king,  if  ever  was  one ! ” 

“Yes,  prince,”  answered  Francois,  from  pensive  be- 
coming gloomy,  “ yes,  you  are  right,  and  I am  grateful 
to  you  for  speaking  to  me  thus.  I see  you  too  rarely, 
cousin.  You  are  a member  of  my  family,  the  man  in 
whom  I have  the  most  confidence*  the  courtier  for  whom 
I entertain  the  most  friendship.  From  my  infancy 3 
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dear  prince,  I have  had  a sympathetic  affection  for  you, 
which  your  courageous  frankness  has  fully  justified. 
No  one  else  would  have  spoken  to  me  as  you  have  just 
done.  I especially  thank  you;  and,  as  a proof  of  my 
gratitude,  I am  going  to  bestow  on  you  a confidence 
which  I have  intrusted  to  no  one,  and  which  the  queen- 
mother  has  just  now  wrested  from  me.” 

“ Do  so,  sire.” 

The  king  threw  his  arm  around  Conde’s  neck. 

“ The  more,  my  dear  prince,”  he  continued,  “ as  I 
shall  perhaps  need  not  only  the  advice  that  I have  just 
asked  of  you,  but  your  support  also.” 

“ I am  in  every  way  at  Your  Majesty’s  service.” 

“ Well,  my  dear  cousin,  I am  desperately  in  love.” 
“With  Queen  Marie? — I know  that,  sire,”  said 
Conde,  “ and  it  really  creates  a scandal  in  the  court.” 

“ No,  not  with  Queen  Marie,  but  with  one  of  her 
maids  of  honor.  ” 

“Ah!  ” cried  the  prince,  assuming  an  air  of  deepest 
amazement.  “ And  of  course  Your  Majesty  is  paid  in 
kind?  ” 

“ I am  loved  beyond  all  expression,  cousin.” 

“ And  has  Your  Majesty  received  proofs  of  this 
love?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I  should  have  been  surprised,  sire,  were  it  other- 
wise.” 

“ You  do  not  ask  me  who  she  is,  Louis.” 

“ I would  not  permit  myself  to  question  the  king ; 
but  I am  waiting  until  he  is  pleased  to  complete  his 
confidence.” 

“ Louis,  she  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest 
lords  of  the  Drench  court.” 

“ Ah,  indeed!  ” 
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“ She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de  Saint  Andre, 
Louis.  ” 

“ Accept  my  sincere  congratulations,  sire.  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint  Andre  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
persons  in  the  kingdom.” 

“ Is  she  not  ? That  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  Louis  ? ” 
cried  the  king,  overwhelmed  with  joy. 

“ For  a long  time  I have  entertained  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre  exactly  the  same  opinion  as  Your 
Majesty.” 

“ It  is  another  congenial  sentiment  between  us,  my 
dear  cousin.” 

“ I should  not  dare  to  boast  of  it,  sire.” 

“ And  so  you  think  I am  right,  do  you  ? ” 

“ A hundred  times  right ! When  king  or  peasant 
meets  a girl,  he  always  does  right  to  fall  in  love  with 
her,  and  especially  to  make  her  fall  in  love  with  him.” 

“ So  that  is  your  opinion,  is  it  ? ” 

“And  it  will  be  every  one’s,  excepting  Monsieur  de 
Joinville’s.  Fortunately,  the  king,  I presume,  will 
not  seek  his  advice;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
always  be  ignorant  of  the  honor  the  king  has  done  his 
fiancee  — ” 

“ There  you  mistake,  Louis,”  said  the  king;  “ he  does 
know  it.” 

“ Does  Your  Majesty  mean  that  he  suspects  some- 
thing ? ” 

“ I tell  you  that  he  knows  all.” 

“ Oh ! it  is  impossible  — ” 

“ But  since  I say  it  is  so ! ” 

“ Incredible,  sire!  ” 

“ And  yet  it  must  be  believed.  However,”  continued 
the  king,  knitting  his  brow,  “I  should  not  attach  any 
great  importance  to  this  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  followed 
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by  an  extraordinarily  grave  occurrence  which  led  to  the 
violent  scene  between  my  mother  and  me,  something  of 
which  I have  told  you.” 

“ But  what  so  serious  can  have  happened,  sire  ? I 
wait  Your  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  reveal  the  depths  of  this 
mystery,”  ingenuously  continued  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who,  however,  knew  the  whole  affair  better  than  any  one. 

Thereupon,  the  king  began  to  relate  in  rueful  accents, 
which  from  time  to  time  assumed  a certain  fierce  energy, 
the  violent  scene  that  had  just  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  his  mother. 

The  prince  listened  with  profound  attention. 

Then,  when  Francis  had  ended,  he  said,  — 

“ Well,  now,  sire,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  come 
off  well  enough,  and  you  are  this  time  your  own  master.” 

The  king  regarded  the  prince  and,  drawing  the  arm  of 
the  latter  within  his  own,  he  said,  — 

“Yes,  cousin,  yes,  I came  off  very  well;  as  long  as 
she  was  present,  at  least,  something  resembling  the  joy 
of  the  slave  that  breaks  his  fetters  gave  me  strength. 
I permitted  the  queen  to  leave  me  with  the  belief  that 
my  revolt  was  serious.  But  when  the  door  had  closed 
behind  her,  and  I was  left  alone,  — come,  I must  he 
frank  with  you,  — every  muscle  in  my  body,  every  fibre 
of  my  brain  relaxed,  and  if  you  had  not  come,  cousin,  I 
believe  that  I should,  as  at  other  times,  have  gone  to 
find  her,  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet  and  entreat  her 
forgiveness.  ” 

“Oh!  beware  of  that,  sire!”  cried  Conde;  “you 
would  he  lost!  ” 

“I  know  that  very  well,”  said  the  king,  clinging  to 
Conde’ s arm  as  a shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  the 
floating  spar  by  which  he  hopes  to  save  his  life. 

“ But  to  inspire  such  terror,  the  queen-mother  must 
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have  threatened  you  with  some  dire  misfortune,  some 
imminent  peril.” 

“ She  threatened  me  with  civil  war.” 

“ Ah!  And  where  does  Her  Majesty  look  for  civil 
war  ? ” 

“ Why,  where  you  yourself  saw  it  hut  a moment  ago, 
cousin.  The  Huguenot  party  is  powerful;  but  Mon- 
sieur de  Guise,  its  enemy,  is  also  powerful.  Well,  my 
mother,  who  sees  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  Guises,  who 
governs  the  kingdom  only  under  the  direction  of  the 
Guises,  who  has  married  me  to  a woman  that  is  related 
to  the  Messieurs  de  Guise,  threatens  me  with  the  wrath 
and,  what  is  more,  the  desertion  of  the  Messieurs  de 
Guise.” 

“ And  in  that  case,  sire  ? ” 

“ The  heretics  are  masters  of  the  realm.” 

“ And  you  answered,  sire  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  Louis.  What  could  I say  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! many  things,  sire.” 

The  king  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ One  among  others,”  continued  the  prince. 

“ But  what  ? ” 

“ That  there  was  one  means  of  preventing  the  here- 
tics from  becoming  the  masters  of  the  realm.” 

“ And  this  means?  ” 

“ Is  to  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  heretics,  sire.  ” 
The  young  king  remained  thoughtful,  for  a moment, 
with  knitted  brows. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  “ that  is  a very  wise  conception,  my 
dear  cousin  ; one  of  those  games  of  see-saw,  at  which  my 
mother  is  an  adept.  But  the  Protestants  hate  me.  ” 

“ And  why  do  they  hate  you,  sire?  They  know  that, 
thus  far,  you  have  been  but  an  instrument  in  your 
mother’s  hands.” 
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“ Instrument ! instrument ! ” repeated  Francois. 
u Said  you  not  so  yourself  just  now,  sire?  The 
Huguenot  party  has  not  sided  against  the  king;  it 
hates  the  queen-mother,  that  is  all.” 

“ Indeed,  I hate  her  myself,”  muttered  the  young 
king  under  his  breath. 

The  prince  overheard  the  words,  low  as  they  had  been 
spoken. 

“ Well,  sire?”  he  demanded. 

The  king  looked  at  his  cousin. 

“If  the  plan  seems  good  to  you,”  continued  the 
prince,  “ why  not  adopt  it?  ” 

“ They  would  not  trust  me,  Louis ; they  must  have 
some  pledge,  and  — what  pledge  have  I to  give  them  ? ” 
“You  are  right,  sire;  but  the  season  is  propitious. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  give  them  a pledge  at  this  moment, 
a truly  royal  pledge,  a man’s  life.” 

“ I do  not  understand,”  said  the  king. 

“ You  can  pardon  Councillor  Dubourg.  ” 

“ My  dear  cousin,”  said  the  king,  turning  pale,  “ here, 
in  this  very  room,  my  mother  said  to  me  just  now, 
speaking  of  him,  — 6 He  must  die  ! ’ ” 

“And  you  yourself,  sire,  then  said  that  he  must 
live  ? ” 

“ What!  pardon  Councillor  Dubourg!  ” whispered  the 
young  king  looking  about  him,  as  if  frightened  at  the 
bare  thought  that  he  could  grant  a pardon. 

“ Why,  yes,  sire,  pardon  Councillor  Dubourg.  What, 
then,  is  so  astonishing  in  that  ? ” 

“Nothing,  certainly,  cousin.” 

“ Is  it  not  your  right  ? ” 

“ It  is  the  king’s  right,  I know.” 

“ Well,  are  you  not  the  king?  ” 

“ I have  not  yet  been  so , at  least.  ” 
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“ Well,  sire,  it  would  be  a noble  approach  to  royalty, 
a lofty  step  to  the  throne.” 

“ But  — the  councillor,  Anne  Dubourg  ? ” 

“ Is  one  of  the  most  upright  men  in  your  kingdom. 
Ask  Monsieur  de  P Hospital,  who  knows.” 

“ I know,  indeed,  that  he  is  an  honest  man.” 

“Ah!  sire,  it  is  already  much  for  you  to  have  said 
that.  ” 

“ Much?” 

“ Yes.  A king  does  not  condemn  to  death  a man  whom 
he  has  declared  to  be  an  honest  man.  ” 

“ He  is  dangerous.  ” 

“ An  honest  man  is  never  dangerous.  ” 

“ But  the  Messieurs  de  Guise  detest  him.” 

Ah!  ” 

“ And  the  queen-mother  detests  him.” 

“ The  more  reason,  sire,  for  beginning  your  rebellion 
against  the  Messieurs  de  Guise  and  against  the  queen- 
mother  by  pardoning  Councillor  Dubourg.” 

“ My  dear  cousin ! ” 

“ Dame  ! I hope  that  Your  Majesty  is  not  giving  him- 
self the  trouble  to  revolt  against  the  queen- mother 
merely  for  amusement.” 

“True,  Louis;  but  Monsieur  Dubourg’s  death  is  de- 
cided upon.  The  question  has  been  settled  by  the  Mes- 
sieurs de  Guise,  my  mother,  and  myself;  there  is  no 
escaping  that.” 

The  Prince  de  Conde  could  not  refrain  from  casting  a 
look  of  disdain  upon  this  king,  who  regarded  the  death 
of  one  of  the  most  upright  magistrates  of  the  realm 
as  a settled  thing,  and  one  from  which  there  was  no 
escape,  while  this  magistrate  was  still  alive,  and  the 
king  had  but  to  say  one  word  in  order  to  prevent 
his  death. 
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“ As  the  question  is  ‘settled/  sire,”  he  repeated, 
with  an  accent  of  profound  contempt,  “ let  us  say  no 
more  about  it.” 

And  he  was  about  to  salute  the  king  and  retire,  but 
the  king  arrested  him. 

“ Yes,  that  is  it,”  said  he,  “ let  us  say  no  more  about 
the  councillor;  let  us  talk  of  something  else.” 

“ And  of  what,  sire?  ” demanded  the  prince,  who  had 
come  for  that  alone. 

“ Why,  in  short,  my  dear  prince,  is  there  but  one 
way  out  of  the  embarrassing  situation?  You  are  an 
inventive  genius;  find  me  a second  means.” 

“ Sire,  it  was  God  who  found  you  the  first.  Man  will 
invent  nothing  to  equal  it.  ” 

“ In  truth,  my  dear  cousin,”  said  the  young  king,  “ I 
myself  feel  compunction  at  the  thought  of  causing  an 
innocent  man  to  die.” 

" Then,  sire,”  continued  the  prince  with  real  sol- 
emnity, “ listen  to  the  voice  of  your  conscience.  Good 
deeds  are  fruitful,  causing  love  for  his  king  to  flourish 
in  the  heart  of  the  subject.  Pardon  Monsieur  Dubourg, 
sire,  and  from  the  day  on  which  you  grant  the  pardon, 
thus  asserting  your  royal  prerogative,  all  will  know  that 
you  reign  as  the  sovereign,  the  true  king  ! ” 

“ Do  you  wish  it,  Louis?  ” 

“Sire,  I ask  it  as  a favor,  and  that  I swear  in  the 
interest  of  Your  Majesty  ! ” 

“ But  what  will  the  queen  say  ? ” 

“ Which  queen,  Sire  ? ” 

“ The  queen-mother,  pardieu  ! ” 

“ Sire,  there  should  be  no  queen  in  the  Louvre  other 
than  the  virtuous  spouse  of  Your  Majesty.  Madame 
Catherine  is  queen  because  she  is  feared.  Make  your- 
self loved,  sire,  and  you  will  be  king!  ” 
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The  king  appeared  by  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a final 
resolution. 

“ Well,  I will  repeat  the  word  that  you  so  sharply 
caught  up.  It  is  ‘ settled/  my  dear  Louis,”  said  he. 
“ Thank  you  for  your  wise  counsel,  thank  you  for 
prompting  me  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  thank  you  for 
arousing  my  remorse!  Give  me  pen  and  parchment.” 

The  Prince  de  Conde  drew  the  king’s  chair  up  to  the 
table. 

The  king  sat  down. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  presented  the  parchment  for 
which  he  had  asked.  The  king  took  the  pen  which  the 
prince  handed  him,  and  wrote  the  essential  clause:  — 

“ Francis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  to  all 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting  : — ” 

He  had  written  thus  far  when  the  officer  whom  he  had 
sent  to  the  Hotel  Coligny  entered  and  announced 
Madame  PAmirale. 

The  king  broke  off  at  that  point,  rose  abruptly,  and 
from  the  gentle  look  his  face  had  been  wearing,  it  took 
on  an  indefinable  expression  of  ferocity. 

“What  is  the  matter,  sire?”  inquired  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  struck  with  amazement  at  sight  of  this  brusque 
change  of  countenance. 

“You  shall  see,  cousin.” 

Then,  turning  to  the  officer,  he  said,  — • 

“ Show  in  Madame  PAmirale.” 

“Madame  PAmirale  is  undoubtedly  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  Your  Majesty  on  some  personal  matter, 
sire?  ” said  the  prince.  “ I will  retire,  if  Your  Majesty 
will  permit.” 

“No!  On  the  contrary,  I desire  you  to  remain,  my 
dear  cousin,  to  be  present  at  our  conversation,  to  lose 
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not  a word  of  it.  You  already  know  how  I pardon,” 
said  he , pointing  to  the  parchment.  “ I will  show  you 
how  I punish.” 

The  Prince  de  Conde  felt  something  like  a shudder 
pass  over  him.  He  felt  that  the  audience  of  the 
admiral's  wife  with  the  king,  where  she  never  came 
except  when  constrained  by  force,  had  some  connection 
with  the  cause  that  had  brought  himself  there,  and  he 
had  a vague  presentiment  that  he  was  about  to  witness 
a terrible  scene. 

A few  moments  after  the  tapestry  had  fallen  it  was 
raised  again,  and  the  wife  of  the  admiral  appeared. 


THE  KING  CHANGES  HIS  MIND. 
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XXIII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  KING  CHANGES  HIS  MIND  WITH  RE- 
GARD TO  MONSIEUR  DE  CONDE  AND  COUNCILLOR 
ANNE  DUBOURG. 

Before  perceiving  the  king,  Madame  PAmirale  had 
first  caught  sight  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  upon  whom 
she  was  prepared  to  cast  a very  smiling  and  affectionate 
glance,  when  that  glance  unexpectedly  encountered  the 
king’s  face. 

The  angry  expression  imprinted  upon  his  countenance 
made  the  admiral’s  wife  lower  her  head,  and  approach 
with  trembling. 

Arrived  before  the  king,  she  courtesied. 

“ I have  sent  for  you,  Madame  l’Amirale,”  said  the 
king,  his  lips  blanched  and  his  teeth  set,  “ to  demand 
the  answer  to  an  enigma  over  which  I have  puzzled  in 
vain  since  this  morning.” 

“I  am  always  at  Your  Majesty’s  command,”  stam- 
mered the  admiral’s  wife. 

“ Even  to  the  solution  of  enigmas  ? ” continued 
Francois.  “ So  much  the  better.  I am  delighted  to 
know  it,  and  we  will  forthwith  set  to  work.” 

Madame  l’Amirale  bowed. 

“ Will  you,  therefore,  explain  to  our  dear  cousin  De 
Conde  and  to  us,”  resumed  the  king,  “how  it  happens 
that  a note  written  by  our  order  to  a member  of  the 
court  was  lost  by  you  last  evening  in  the  apartment  of 
the  queen -mother  ? ” 
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The  time  had  come  for  the  Prince  de  Conde  to  un- 
derstand the  portent  of  the  shudder  he  had  felt  when 
Madame  PAmirale  was  announced. 

The  whole  truth  rose  before  his  eyes  as  if  it  had 
sprung  from  the  earth,  with  the  king’s  terrible  words 
humming  in  his  ears:  “ I will  show  you  how  I can 
punish!  ” 

He  glanced  at  the  admiral’s  wife. 

The  latter’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  she  were 
inquiring,  “ What  must  I answer  the  king?  ” 

The  king  did  not  observe  the  pantomime  of  the  two 
accomplices,  and  continued, — 

"Well,  Madame  l’Amirale,  there  is  the  enigma 
stated;  we  ask  you  for  the  key  to  it.” 

Madame  l’Amirale  was  silent. 

The  king  went  on,  — 

“ But  perhaps  you  have  not  quite  understood  my  ques- 
tion : I will  repeat  it.  How  does  it  happen  that  a note 
which  was  not  addressed  to  you  came  into  your  hands, 
and  by  what  carelessness  or  by  what  perfidy  was  this 
note  dropped  from  your  pocket  on  the  carpet  of  the 
queen-mother’s  apartment  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  Monsieur  de  Joinville  ? ” 

The  admiral’s  wife  had  had  time  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

“Very  simply,  sire,”  said  she,  recovering  her  self- 
possession.  “ I found  the  note  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Louvre  leading  to  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses.  I 
picked  it  up,  I read  it,  and,  not  knowing  the  writing,  I 
carried  it  with  me  to  the  queen-mother’s  room  purposing 
to  ask  if  she  were  wiser  than  I.  There  was  with  Her 
Majesty  a large  assemblage  of  writers  and  poets,  and 
among  them  Monsieur  de  Brantome,  who  told  such 
ridiculous  stories  that  all  laughed  till  they  cried,  I with 
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the  rest,  sire,  and  so  heartily  that  while  laughing  I 
drew  out  my  handkerchief,  and  my  handkerchief  of 
itself  caused  that  unfortunate  note  which  I had  for- 
gotten, to  slip  out  and  fall  to  the  floor.  When  I tried 
to  find  it,  it  was  no  longer  there,  neither  in  my  pocket 
nor  beside  me,  and  I presume  that  Monsieur  de  Join- 
ville  had  already  picked  it  up.  ” 

“ The  thing  has  a semblance  of  truth,  ” said  the  king 
with  a derisive  smile;  “ but  Ido  not  accept  it  for  the 
truth,  however  much  it  may  resemble  it.” 

“ What  may  Your  Majesty  mean?”  demanded  the 
admiral’s  wife  with  misgiving. 

“ You  found  this  note  ? ” 

“Yes,  sire.” 

“ Well,  then,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  you  to  tell 
me  in  what  it  was  wrapped.” 

“ Why,”  stammered  the  admiral’s  wife,  “it  was  not 
wrapped  in  anything,  sire  — ” 

“ It  was  not  wrapped  in  anything  ? ” 

“hTo,”  said  the  admiral’s  wife  turning  pale;  “ it  was 
simply  folded  in  four.” 

A light  flashed  through  the  brain  of  Monsieur  le 
Prince  de  Conde. 

Evidently  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  had  explained 
to  the  king  the  loss  of  her  note  by  the  loss  of  her  hand- 
kerchief. Unfortunately,  what  became  clear  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Conde  remained  obscure  to  Madame  l’Amirale. 

She  hung  her  head  then  under  the  king’s  scrutiniz- 
ing eye,  more  and  more  disconcerted,  confessing  by  her 
silence  that  she  had  merited  the  anger  which  she  felt 
resting  upon  her. 

“Madame  l’Amirale,”  said  Francois,  “you  must  con- 
fess that,  for  a devout  person  like  yourself,  this  is  one 
of  the  boldest  of  lies.” 
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“ Sire!  ” stammered  the  admiral’s  wife. 

“ Are  these  the  fruits  of  the  new  religion,  madame  ? ” 
continued  the  king.  “ Here  was  our  cousin  Conde, 
although  a Catholic  prince,  just  now  preaching  the 
reformation  to  us  in  truly  touching  terms.  Answer 
Madame  l’Amirale  yourself,  dear  cousin,  and  tell  her 
in  our  behalf  that,  to  whatever  religion  one  belongs,  it 
is  never  safe  to  deceive  one’s  king.” 

“Pardon,  sire,”  stammered  the  admiral’s  wife,  as  she 
saw  the  king’s  wrath  mounting  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tide. 

“And  with  regard  to  what  are  you  asking  pardon, 
Madame  l’Amirale?”  said  Francois.  “I  would  have 
staked  my  life  but  an  hour  ago,  whatever  might  have 
been  said  of  you,  that  you  were  the  strictest  person  in 
my  kingdom.” 

“ Sire!  ” cried  the  admiral’s  wife,  proudly  lifting  her 
head,  “ your  anger,  if  you  will,  but  not  your  derision. 
It  is  true  I did  not  find  the  note.” 

“ Ah  ! you  confess  it  ? ” cried  the  king  triumphantly. 

“ Yes,  sire,”  replied  the  admiral’s  wife  simply. 

“ Then  some  one  gave  it  to  you.  ” 

“Yes,  sire.” 

The  prince  was  following  the  conversation  with  the 
manifest  intention  of  engaging  in  it  when  he  should 
deem  the  moment  opportune. 

“And  who  gave  it  to  you,  Madame  l’Amirale?” 
demanded  the  king. 

“I  cannot  name  the  person,  sire,”  said  Madame  de 
Coligny,  firmly. 

“But  why  not,  cousin,”  said  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
interrupting  her. 

“Yes,  why  not?”  rejoined  the  king,  enchanted  that 
re-enforcement  was  at  hand. 
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The  admiral’s  wife  looked  at  the  prince  as  if  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  his  words. 

“ Of  course,”  continued  the  prince,  in  response  to  the 
mute  interrogation  of  the  admiral’s  wife,  “I  have  no 
reason  for  concealing  the  truth  from  the  king.  ” 

"Ah!”  exclaimed  the  king,  turning  toward  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  “ you  know  the  rights  of  this  story, 
do  you  ? ” 

“ Perfectly,  sire.” 

“ And  how  does  that  happen  ? ” 

“ Why,  sire,  because  I played  a leading  role  in  it.” 

“ You,  monsieur  ? ” 

" I myself,  sire.” 

“ And  how  does  it  happen  that  you  have  not  said  a 
word  to  me  about  it  until  now  ? ” 

“Because,  sire,”  replied  the  prince  without  discom- 
fiture, “ because  you  have  not  done  me  the  honor  to 
question  me,  and  because  I could  not  permit  myself  to 
relate  an  anecdote,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  my  gracious 
sovereign,  without  being  authorized  by  him.” 

“I  like  your  deference,  cousin  Louis.  However, 
respect  has  its  limits,  and  one  can  anticipate  the  ques- 
tions of  his  sovereign  when  one  thinks  to  be  of  use  or, 
at  least,  agreeable  to  him.  Do  me  the  favor  then,  mon- 
sieur, to  disclose  all  you  know  of  the  matter,  and  the 
role  you  have  played  in  this  story.” 

“ I played  the  part  of  accident.  It  was  I who  found 
the  note.” 

“ Ah!  it  was  you!  ” said  the  king,  frowning  and  re- 
garding the  prince  with  severity.  “ Then  I am  no  longer 
surprised  that  you  awaited  my  questions.  Ah ! it  was 
you  who  found  the  note  ? ” 

“ It  was  I,  yes,  sire.” 

“ And  where  ? ” 
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“ In  the  lobby  leading  to  the  Salle  des  Metamor- 
phoses, as  Madame  l’Amirale  just  now  bad  the  honor 
to  tell  you.” 

The  king’s  glance  shot  from  the  prince  to  the  admiral’s 
wife,  as  if  endeavoring  to  fathom  whatever  of  connivance 
might  exist  between  them. 

"Then,  my  dear  cousin,”  said  he,  “ since  you  found 
it,  you  must  know  in  what  it  was  confined.” 

“ It  was  not  confined,  sire.” 

"What!”  cried  the  king  with  blanched  face,  "dare 
you  tell  me  that  the  note  was  not  confined  ? ” 

" Yes,  sire,  I have  the  boldness  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
I have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  Your  Majesty  that  the 
billet  was  not  confined,  hut  daintily  enveloped.” 

" Enveloped  or  confined,  monsieur,”  said  the  king, 
“ is  it  not  the  same  thing  ? ” 

"Ah!  sire,”  said  the  prince,  "there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary difference  between  the  two  words.  A prisoner  is 
confined,  but  a letter  is  enveloped.” 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  so  skilled  in  linguistics, 
cousin.  ” 

" The  leisure  that  peace  affords  permits  me  to  study 
letters,  sire!  ” 

“ Finally,  monsieur,  to  make  an  end  of  this,  tell  me 
in  what  the  note  was  enveloped  or  confined.” 

" In  a delicate  handkerchief  embroidered  in  the  four 
corners,  sire,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  corners  that  the 
billet  was  knotted.  ” 

" Where  is  the  handkerchief  ? ” 

The  prince  drew  the  handkerchief  from  his  pocket. 

" Here  it  is,  sire  ! ” 

The  king  violently  snatched  the  handkerchief  from 
the  Prince  de  Conde’s  hands. 

“ Good ! But  now,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  note 
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found  by  you  should  be  in  Madame  l’Amirale’s 
hands  J ” 

“ Nothing  could  be  simpler,  sire.  In  descending  the 
stairs  of  the  Louvre,  I met  Madame  PAmirale  and  said 
to  her,  1 Cousin,  here  is  a note  lost  by  some  gentleman 
or  lady  of  the  Louvre.  Be  so  kind  as  to  learn  who  has 
lost  a note,  an  easy  matter  for  you,  through  Dandelot, 
who  is  in  charge,  and  return  the  note,  I beg,  to  its 
owner!  ’ ” 

“ That  was  very  natural,  certainly,  cousin,”  said  the 
king,  who  did  not  believe  a word  of  the  whole  story. 

“ Then,  sire,”  said  the  Prince  de  Conde,  moving  as 
if  to  retire,  “ since  I have  had  the  honor  to  satisfy 
Your  Majesty  entirely  — ” 

But  the  king  stopped  him  by  a gesture. 

“ One  word  more,  cousin,  if  you  please,”  said  he. 

“ Willingly,  sire ! ” 

“ Madame  PAmirale,”  said  the  king,  turning  to 
Madame  de  Coligny,  “ I know  that  you  are  a loyal  sub- 
ject; for  in  the  position  in  which  you  were  placed  before 
Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Conde  you  said  all  you  could  say. 
I ask  your  pardon  for  having  put  you  to  inconvenience. 
You  are  free  and  continue  in  our  good  graces.  The 
remainder  of  the  explanation  rests  with  Monsieur  de 
Conde.” 

The  admiral's  wife  saluted  and  withdrew. 

Monsieur  de  Conde  would  gladly  have  done  as  much; 
but  he  was  detained  by  the  king’s  order. 

The  admiral’s  wife  having  departed,  the  king  ap- 
proached the  prince  with  his  teeth  set,  his  lips  purple. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  he,  “ you  had  no  need  to  resort  to 
Madame  l’Amirale  to  find  out  to  whom  the  note  was 
addressed.  ” 

“ Why  not,  sire  ? ” 
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“ Because  here  in  one  corner  of  the  handkerchief  are 
the  initials,  and  in  another  the  arms,  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre.” 

It  was  Monsieur  de  Conde’s  turn  to  hang  his  head. 

“ You  knew  the  note  belonged  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre,  and  knowing  that  you  allowed  it  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother.” 

“ Your  Majesty  will  at  least  do  me  the  justice  to 
admit  that  I was  ignorant  of  its  having  been  written  by 
his  order,  and  that  its  being  known  could  compromise 
him.” 

“ Monsieur,  you  who  so  well  know  the  force  of  the 
words  of  the  French  language,  ought  to  know  that  noth- 
ing can  compromise  my  majesty.  I do  what  I please, 
and  no  one  sees  anything  or  says  anything  about  it,  and 
the  proof  — ” 

He  went  to  the  table  and  lifted  the  parchment  already 
crossed  by  a line  and  a half  of  his  writing. 

“ And  the  proof,  here  — ” 

He  was  about  to  tear  the  parchment. 

“ Ah  ! sire,  let  your  anger  fall  upon  me,  and  not  on 
an  innocent  man ! ” 

“ From  the  moment  that  my  enemy  protects  him,  he 
is  no  longer  innocent  in  my  eyes,  monsieur.” 

“Your  enemy,  sire!”  cried  the  prince;  “does  the 
king  consider  me  his  enemy  ? ” 

“ Why  not,  since  from  this  moment  I am  yours?  ” 

And  he  rent  the  parchment. 

“ Sire,  sire,  in  the  name  of  heaven!  ” cried  the  prince. 

“ Monsieur,  here  is  my  answer  to  the  threats  you  just 
now  made  in  the  name  of  the  Huguenot  party.  I defy  it, 
monsieur,  and  you  along  with  it,  if  perchance  you  should 
see  fit  to  assume  its  command.  This  day,  Councillor 
Anne  Dubourg  shall  be  executed.” 
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“ Sire,  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man,  a just  man,  will 
flow.” 

“Well,”  said  the  king,  “let  it  flow,  and  let  it  fall 
drop  by  drop  on  the  head  of  him  who  spilled  it.” 

“ And  that,  sire  ? ” 

“ Is  you,  Monsieur  de  Conde!  ” 

And,  pointing  to  the  door,  he  said  to  the  prince,  — 

“ Go,  monsieur  ! ” 

“ But,  sire  — ” insisted  the  prince. 

“Go,  I say!  ” repeated  the  king  between  his  set  teeth 
and  with  a stamp  of  his  foot.  “ It  is  not  safe  for  you  to 
remain  ten  minutes  longer  in  the  Louvre  ! ” 

The  prince  bowed  and  retired. 

Overcome,  the  king  fell  back  into  his  chair,  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  his  head  in  his  hands. 
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XXIV. 

A DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 

One  can  easily  understand  that,  if  the  king  was  furious, 
the  Prince  de  Conde  was  preyed  upon  by  a rage  no  less 
great,  and  his  rage  was  the  more  intense  because  he  could 
blame  no  one  hut  himself  for  what  had  happened,  since 
it  was  he  who  had  gone  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre’s,  it  was  he  who  had  discovered  the  note  in  the 
handkerchief,  it  was  he,  in  short,  who  had  delivered  the 
note  to  Madame  de  Coligny. 

And  so,  like  all  people  who  find  themselves  involved 
in  embarrassments  by  their  own  fault,  he  resolved  to 
brave  it  through  to  the  end,  and  to  burn  the  very  last 
ship  by  which  he  might  make  a retreat. 

Besides,  after  suffering  all  he  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  an  act  of  deeper 
despair,  for  it  would  have  resembled  shame  and  impo- 
tence, would  have  been  to  retire  without  shooting  as  he 
went  the  Parthian  dart  of  revenge,  which  so  often  returns 
to  pierce  the  heart  of  the  lover  that  aims  it. 

Now,  his  revenge  on  the  king  was  already  shaped; 
hut  revenge  on  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  — he 
hesitated. 

Por  an  instant,  he  asked  himself  whether  it  was  not 
rather  cowardly  for  him,  a man,  to  avenge  himself  on  a 
woman;  but  even  as  he  questioned,  he  told  himself  that 
here  was  no  weak  enemy,  — this  young  girl  with  her 
crafty,  vindictive  nature,  who  would  he,  that  very  day, 
undoubtedly,  the  declared  mistress  of  the  king. 
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Yes,  certainly,  it  would  be  risking  less  danger  to 
challenge  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  gentleman  of  the 
court  than  to  engage  in  a merciless  quarrel  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint  Andre. 

He  well  knew  that  once  embroiled  with  her  it  was 
war  to  the  death,  without  truce  or  respite,  that  he  would 
need  to  stand  firm,  and  that  this  war,  teeming  with 
dangers,  with  snares,  with  attacks  open  and  under- 
handed, would  last  as  long  as  the  king’s  love  endured. 

And,  considering  the  splendid  beauty  of  his  enemy, 
her  multiple  character,  her  temperament,  full  of  lasciv- 
ious intoxication,  he  understood  that  this  love,  like  that 
of  Henri  II.  for  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  would 
endure  as  long  as  life. 

Therefore,  although  he  was  not  facing  the  danger  of 
the  brave  man  who  goes  to  beard  the  lion,  he  was  court- 
ing the  peril,  as  serious  in  another  way  although  appar- 
ently less  grave,  of  the  imprudent  traveller  who,  armed 
with  a simple  stick,  amuses  himself  by  teasing  the 
beautiful  cobra  whose  least  bite  is  deadly. 

This  danger  was  in  reality  so  great,  that  the  prince 
asked  himself  an  instant  whether  it  was  necessary,  in- 
deed, to  add  this  fresh  bolt  to  the  thunder  and  lightning 
already  rumbling  above  his  head. 

But,  as  he  had  hesitated  when,  before  this  reflection, 
he  had  feared  to  stoop  to  a cowardly  act,  so  he  felt  him- 
self irresistibly  impelled  when  he  saw  that  his  action, 
cowardly  in  appearance,  was  in  reality  rash  to  very  folly. 

Had  he  been  obliged  to  descend  the  stairs,  cross  the 
court,  ascend  again  into  the  main  building,  to  give  him- 
self, in  short,  time  for  more  serious  reflection  between 
leaving  the  king’s  apartment  and  entering  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint  Andre’s,  perhaps  reason  would  have  come  to 
his  aid,  and,  like  Minerva  of  old  leading  Ulysses  from 
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the  fray,  the  frigid  goddess  might  have  led  him  away 
from  the  Louvre.  But  unfortunately,  the  prince  had 
but  to  follow  the  corridor  in  which  he  then  was  to  find 
at  his  left,  after  two  or  three  turns,  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre’s  door. 

Every  step  that  he  took  he  felt  to  be  bringing  him 
nearer  to  it,  and  at  every  step  the  pulsations  of  his 
heart  increased  in  rapidity  and  violence. 

At  last  he  arrived  abreast  of  the  door. 

He  could  turn  his  head,  pass  by,  and  continue  on  his 
way.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  advice  given  him  by 
his  good  angel,  but  he  listened  only  to  his  bad  one. 
He  stood  as  if  his  feet  were  taking  root  in  the  floor, 
and  Daphne  changed  into  a laurel-tree  was  not,  seem- 
ingly, more  immovably  fixed  in  the  earth. 

After  a moment,  not  of  hesitation,  but  of  reflection, 
he  exclaimed,  like  Caesar  hurling  his  javelin  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Rubicon,  — 

“ Alea  jacta  est  ! ” 

And  he  knocked. 

The  door  was  opened. 

There  might  yet  remain  to  the  prince  the  chance  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  was  out,  or  that  she  would 
not  receive  him. 

Destiny  was  written,  however,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre  was  at  home,  and  the  two  words,  “ Admit 
him,”  reached  the  prince’s  ears. 

In  the  interval  occurring  during  his  passage  from  the 
antechamber  where  he  awaited  the  answer,  to  the  bou- 
doir where  this  answer  had  been  uttered  in  tones  suffi- 
ciently loud  for  him  to  hear,  Louis  de  Conde  saw  like  a 
vision  before  his  eyes  and  his  heart  the  whole  great 
panorama  of  the  six  months  that  had  just  rolled  away, 
from  the  day  on  which,  in  a frightful  rain-storm,  he 
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had  met  the  young  girl  in  that  shabby  inn  near  Saint 
Denis,  down  to  the  hour  when  he  had  seen  her  enter 
the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses  with  a branch  of  myrtle 
entwined  in  her  hair,  and  when  his  indiscreet  gaze  had 
not  lost  sight  of  her  an  instant,  until  the  moment  when, 
of  all  her  adornings  worn  on  entering  the  Salle,  she  had 
preserved  but  that  branch  of  myrtle. 

And,  as  this  panorama  unrolled  before  his  sight,  he 
saw  repeated,  rapidly  though  it  was,  that  scene  of  the 
night  at  Saint  Cloud  between  the  young  girl  and  the 
page;  then  he  saw  her  again  at  the  edge  of  the  great 
basin  in  the  half  light  which  the  trembling  shadow  of 
plane-trees  and  willows  shed  upon  her;  then  he  saw 
himself  standing  motionless  under  her  windows,  longing 
for  a blind  to  be  opened  and  a flower  or  a note  to  fall  at 
his  feet;  finally,  he  saw  himself  again  beneath  the  bed 
where  on  the  first  night  he  had  waited  in  vain  when  one 
had  not  come,  and  where,  on  the  second,  he  had  seen 
not  only  those  come  whom  he  was  expecting,  but  others 
still  whom  he  was  not  expecting;  and  all  these  various 
sensations,  the  vision  of  the  inn,  the  jalousie  with  its 
concealed  witness,  the  contemplation  of  the  girl  admir- 
ing herself  in  the  pond,  the  impatient  waiting  beneath 
her  window,  the  anguish  of  the  lover  in  the  Salle  des 
Metamorphoses,  — all  these  sensations  mounting  to  his 
brain,  causing  his  temples  to  throb,  rending  his  heart, 
torturing  his  vitals,  seized  and  assailed  him  at  once 
in  the  space  of  a few  seconds. 

Thus  it  was,  trembling  and  pale  with  anger,  love, 
shame,  and  hate,  that  he  discovered  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  was  alone. 

When  she  perceived  the  prince  hiding  all  the  opposing 
sentiments  which  were  struggling  within  him  under  a 
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tolerably  impertinent  air,  when  she  saw  the  smile  of 
derision  perched  on  his  lips  like  the  American  mocking- 
bird upon  its  branch,  the  young  girl  knitted  her  brows, 
but  imperceptibly.  Hers,  in  the  matter  of  dissimulation, 
was  a soul  quite  as  hardened  in  one  sense  as  that  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde. 

The  prince  bowed  with  an  easy  air. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  did  not  mistake  the 
significance  of  that  bow;  she  understood  that  an  enemy 
was  in  her  presence. 

But  she  permitted  not  a gleam  of  penetration  to  be 
apparent,  and,  to  the  prince’s  graceful  bow  and  mocking 
smile,  she  replied  with  a low  and  gracious  courtesy. 

Then,  smiling  at  him  with  the  gentlest  of  eyes  and 
addressing  him  in  the  most  winning  of  tones,  she 
asked,  — 

“ To  what  saint,  prince,  do  I owe  thanks  for  this 
visit,  as  early  as  it  is  unexpected?  ” 

“To  Saint  Aspasia,  mademoiselle,”  returned  the 
prince,  bowing  with  feigned  respect. 

“ Monseigneur,”  replied  the  girl,  “ I doubt  whether  I 
shall  find  her  name  on  the  calendar  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1559,  however  minutely  I may  search.” 

“Then,  mademoiselle,  if  you  absolutely  must  thank 
some  saint  for  the  slender  favor  of  my  presence,  wait 
until  Mademoiselle  de  Yalentinois  is  dead  and  has  been 
canonized,  — which  cannot  fail  to  happen,  if  you  recom- 
mend it  to  the  king.” 

“ As  I doubt  whether  my  influence  extends  so  far, 
monseigneur,  I will  limit  myself  to  thanking  you  your- 
self, at  the  same  time  asking  very  humbly  what  procures 
me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.” 

“ What!  Can  you  not  guess?  ” 

“ No.” 
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“ I have  come  to  tender  my  very  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  the  recent  favor  with  which  His  Majesty  has 
honored  you.  ” 

The  young  woman  flushed  scarlet;  then,  by  a sudden 
reaction,  her  cheeks  were  overspread  by  a deadly  pallor. 

And  yet  she  was  very  far  from  suspecting  the  truth. 
She  thought  merely  that  the  night’s  adventure  had 
already  been  noised  abroad,  and  that  the  echo  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  prince. 

She  contented  herself  therefore  by  turning  on  the 
prince  a look  which  preserved  a medium  between  inquiry 
and  defiance. 

The  prince  appeared  to  observe  nothing  of  the  look. 

"Well,”  asked  he  smilingly,  " what  is  the  matter 
now,  mademoiselle,  and  how  can  the  congratulations  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you  have  been  able 
instantaneously  to  lend  your  cheeks  the  color  of  your 
lips,  — it  is  true  they  did  not  retain  it  long,  — and  then 
that  of  the  handkerchief  that  you  did  me  the  honor 
to  present  me  the  other  night?” 

The  prince  dwelt  on  these  last  words  so  significantly 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  expression 
on  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  face. 

It  turned  wholly  to  defiance. 

“ Beware,  monseigneur!  ” said  she  in  a voice  the  more 
terrible  for  affecting  perfect  calmness.  “ I believe  you 
have  come  here  with  the  intention  of  insulting  me.” 

“ Do  you  think  me  capable  of  such  audacity,  made- 
moiselle ? ” 

“Or  of  such  cowardice,  monseigneur.  Which  of  the 
two  words  would  be  the  more  appropriate  in  this  case  ? ” 

“ It  is  what  1 asked  myself  at  the  door,  mademoiselle. 
My  response  was,  6 Audacity  ! ’ — and  I entered.” 

“ Then  you  confess  that  such  was  your  intention  ? ” 
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“ Perhaps.  But,  upon  reflection,  I have  preferred  to 
present  myself  in  quite  a different  character.” 

“ And  what  is  that  ? ” 

“ As  an  old  adorer  of  your  charms,  transformed  into  a 
courtier  of  your  fortune.  ” 

“ And,  doubtless,  in  this  capacity,  you  come  to  seek  a 
favor.  ” 

“ A great  favor,  mademoiselle.” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ That  you  will  consent  to  pardon  me  for  having  been 
the  cause  of  last  night’s  untimely  visit.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  stared  at  the  prince 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  for  she  could  not  believe  that  a 
man  would  so  imprudently  and  deliberately  walk  into 
an  abyss.  From  pale,  she  became  livid. 

“ Prince,”  said  she,  “ is  it  really  as  you  say  ? ” 

“ It  is.” 

“ In  that  case , let  me  tell  you  that  you  must  simply 
have  lost  your  mind.” 

“ I simply  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  I had  lost  it 
up  to  that  moment,  and  that  at  that  moment  only  did  I 
find  it  again.  ” 

“ But  do  you  think,  too,  that  such  an  insult  will 
remain  unpunished,  monsieur,  prince  though  you  are,  or 
do  you  hope  that  I will  not  inform  the  king  ? ” 

“ Oh!  that  is  unnecessary.” 

“ It  is  unnecessary  ? ” 

“ Mon  DieM , yes,  because  I have  just  informed  him 
myself.  ” 

“ And  did  you  tell  him  also  that  on  leaving  him  you 
intended  coming  here  1 ” 

“ No,  by  my  faith!  for  I had  not  thought  of  it;  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  on  the  way.  Your  door  lay  in  my 
path,  and  you  know  the  proverb:  * Opportunity  makes 
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the  thief/  I said  to  myself  that  it  would  he  truly 
curious  if  by  good  luck  I were  the  first  to  congratulate 
you.  Am  I the  first?  ” 

“Yes,  monsieur,  and  I accept  the  compliment,”  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  haughtily. 

“Ah!  since  you  take  it  so  well,  let  me  pay  you 
another.” 

“ On  what?  ” 

“ On  the  taste  of  your  toilet  upon  so  momentous  an 
occasion.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  bit  her  lips.  The 
prince  was  enticing  her  on  ground  where  it  was  difficult 
to  defend  herself  to  advantage. 

“You  are  a man  of  imagination,  monseigneur,”  said 
she,  “ and  have  you  not  surely,  thanks  to  your  imagina- 
tion, accredited  me  with  a toilet  very  superior  to  the  one 
that  I wore  in  reality  ? ” 

“ No,  I swear;  it  was  simple,  on  the  contrary.  There 
was  especially  a spray  of  myrtle  entwined  in  those  beau- 
tiful tresses.” 

“ A spray  of  myrtle!  ” cried  the  girl.  “ How  did  you 
know  that  I wore  a spray  of  myrtle  in  my  hair  ? ” 

“I  saw  it.” 

“ You  saw  it?  ” 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  began  to  be  thoroughly 
mystified,  and  felt  her  self-possession  deserting  her. 

“ Come,  prince,”  said  she,  “ continue;  I enjoy  fables.” 

“ Then  you  must  remember  that  of  Narcissus  — Nar- 
cissus enamored  of  himself  and  gazing  at  his  reflection 
in  a stream.” 

“What,  then?” 

“ Well,  on  the  night  before  last,  I saw  something 
similar,  or  rather,  quite  as  admirable  in  a different  way: 
it  was  a young  girl  enamored  of  herself  and  regarding 
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her  image  in  a mirror  with  no  less  pleasure  than  Nar- 
cissus felt  when  gazing  into  the  brook.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  uttered  a cry.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  prince  to  have  invented  that,  or  that 
it  should  have  been  told  him.  She  was  alone,  or  rather 
she  thought  she  was  alone  in  the  Salle  de  Metamor- 
phoses when  the  scene  to  which  he  referred  had  taken 
place.  The  blush  gained  the  upper  hand,  — she  became 
purple. 

“ You  lie!  ” she  exclaimed. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  voice  was  a snarl  be- 
tween her  teeth;  however,  she  endeavored  to  dissemble 
the  snarl  under  a burst  of  laughter. 

“Oh!  ” she  continued,  “what  a fine  story  you  have 
composed.” 

“ Yes,  you  are  right,  the  story  is  fine;  but  what  is  it 
in  comparison  with  the  reality?  Unfortunately,  the 
reality  was  as  transitory  as  a dream.  The  beautiful 
nymph  awaited  a god,  and  after  all  the  god  could  not 
come,  the  goddess,  his  wife,  having  fallen  from  her  horse 
like  a simple  mortal  and  sustained  an  injury.” 

“ Have  you  yet  other  tales  of  that  sort  to  relate,  mon- 
sieur? ” said  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  between  her 
teeth,  quite  ready,  in  spite  of  her  strength,  to  allow  her 
wrath  to  gain  the  mastery. 

“No,  I have  only  a word  more:  the  rendezvous  was 
postponed  until  the  next  night.  This  is  all  I came  to 
tell  you;  and,  with  this,  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  per- 
mit me  to  conclude  as  if  I were  the  king,  the  present 
visit  having  no  further  purpose,  — with  this,  I pray  God 
to  have  you  in  his  high  and  holy  keeping!  ” 

And,  with  this,  in  fact,  the  Prince  de  Conde  retired 
with  the  insolence  that,  two  centuries  later,  made  the 
reputations  of  Lauzun  and  Richelieu. 
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At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  paused  and  cast  a glance 
behind. 

“ Good ! ” said  he,  “ here  am  I embroiled  with  the 
queen-mother,  with  the  king,  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Andre,  — and  all  at  one  blow.  A fine  morning, 
in  faith!  for  a younger  son  of  Navarre.  Bah!  ” added 
he  philosophically,  “ it  is  true  that  younger  sons  get 
off  where  their  elders  could  not.” 

And  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  cavalierly  crossed 
the  court,  and  saluted  the  sentinel,  who  presented  arms. 
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XXV. 

THE  SON  OF  THE  CONDEMNED. 

We  have  said  that  the  prince  had  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  Robert  Stuart  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight  o’clock  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  of  Saint- 
Germain-FAuxerrois. 

To  repair  to  the  rendezvous  he  could  easily  cross  the 
bridge  of  Notre-Dame  and  the  Pont  aux  Moulins;  but  a 
magnet  drew  him  toward  the  Louvre.  He  crossed  the 
river  with  the  ferry-man,  and  went  ashore  in  front  of  the 
Tour  de  Bois. 

His  way  lay  to  the  right,  he  kept  to  the  left. 

He  went  toward  danger  as  the  imprudent  moth  flies  to 
the  light. 

He  knew  this  road  well ; during  four  or  five  months  he 
had  hopefully  followed  it  every  evening. 

Now  that  he  hoped  no  longer,  why  did  he  still  choose  it  ? 

He  pursued  then  the  old  course;  and,  passing  under 
the  windows  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre,  he  stopped 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping. 

He  knew  those  windows  well ! 

The  first  three  were  those  of  Charlotte’s  bedroom  and 
boudoir;  the  other  four  were  the  marechal’s. 

Then,  beyond  the  marechal’s  four  windows  came  still 
another  window,  to  which  he  had  never  paid  any  attention. 

That  window  was  always  dark,  perhaps  because  the 
room  on  which  it  opened  was  never  lighted,  perhaps 
because  thick  curtains  carefully  drawn  kept  the  light 
from  filtering  through. 
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This  time,  as  at  others,  he  would  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  that  window,  had  he  not  heard  a creaking  of  its 
hinges.  Then  he  thought  he  saw  a hand  reach  through 
the  half-opened  shutters,  and  from  the  hand  flit  like  a 
night-moth  a little  paper  which,  borne  on  the  evening 
breeze,  seemed  to  be  making  every  effort  to  reach  its 
destination. 

The  hand  disappeared,  and  the  window  was  shut  before 
the  paper  had  yet  touched  the  ground. 

The  prince  caught  it  on  the  wing,  without,  indeed, 
accounting  for  his  action,  or  knowing  whether  it  was 
intended  for  him. 

Then,  as  the  hour  of  half-past  seven  sounded  from  the 
clock  of  Saint-Germain-1’ Auxerrois,  he  remembered  his 
appointment  and  turned  in  the  direction  whither  the 
vibrating  bronze  seemed  to  be  calling  him. 

Meanwhile,  he  turned  over  and  over  the  note  in  his 
hands ; but  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  his  learn- 
ing the  import  of  his  frail  conquest. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Chilperic  was  a small  inn,  in 
the  wall  of  which  a niche  had  been  contrived.  In  the 
niche  was  a little  Madonna  of  gilded  wood,  and  before 
the  Madonna  burned  a resin  candle,  a sort  of  beacon 
directing  the  course  of  zealous  Catholics  to  a Christian  inn 
and  a devout  inn-keeper,  but  which  to  the  belated  trav- 
eller cried  aloud,  “ You  can  get  a night’s  lodging  here.” 

The  Prince  de  Conde  approached  the  house,  mounted 
the  stone  bench  placed  beside  the  door,  and,  standing 
under  the  beacon’s  flickering  light,  he  read  with  amaze- 
ment the  following  lines : — 

“ The  king  is  momentarily  reconciled  with  the  queen- 
mother  ; this  evening  they  will  be  present  at  the  execution 
of  Anne  Dubourg.  I dare  not  say,  fly  ! but  I do  say,  enter  the 
Louvre  under  no  pretext  whatever ; your  life  is  at  stake.” 
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The  amazement  with  which  the  prince  read  the  first 
lines  changed  to  stupefaction  with  the  last  sentence. 
Whence  came  this  warning?  From  a friend  certainly. 
But  of  what  sex  was  this  friend  ? Was  it  a man  or  a 
woman?  No,  it  was  a woman;  a man  would  not  have 
written  thus. 

Besides,  there  were  no  men  in  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre.  There  were  only  courtiers,  and  a courtier  would 
have  thought  twice  before  risking  the  disgrace  that  his 
charity  would  earn. 

So  it  was  not  a man. 

But  if  it  was  a woman,  who  was  she  ? 

What  woman  could  have  taken  a lively  enough  interest 
in  him  to  get  embroiled  at  a stroke,  supposing  the  chari- 
table warning  which  she  had  given  the  prince  were  known, 
— to  get  embroiled  at  a stroke,  we  repeat,  with  the  king, 
the  queen-mother,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  ? 

But  perhaps  it  was  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andr6  her- 
self ! 

Oh  ! as  to  that,  after  a moment’s  reflection,  the  prince 
knew  well  that  it  was  impossible.  He  had  too  cruelly 
wounded  the  lioness,  and  the  lioness  must  still  be  nursing 
the  wound  he  had  inflicted. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  the  Louvre  two  or  three  former 
mistresses,  but  he  had  quarrelled  with  them,  and  when 
women  no  longer  love,  they  hate. 

Only  one  had  still  perhaps  some  remaining  tenderness 
for  him,  pretty  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuil,  — but  he  knew 
of  old  the  pothooks  of  the  charming  child;  it  was  not  her 
writing,  and  no  one  would  take  the  chances  of  employing 
a secretary  to  write  such  a note.  After  all,  was  it  a 
woman’s  handwriting? 

The  prince  stood  on  tiptoe  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  light. 
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Yes,  it  was  certainly  a woman’s  writing,  and  in  spite  of 
the  masterly  turn  of  those  characters  which  we  can  com- 
pare only  to  a fine  English  hand  of  our  time,  an  expert 
would  not  have  been  deceived,  and  the  prince,  from  the 
great  number  of  their  letters  received,  had  become  an 
expert  with  regard  to  women’s  handwriting.  While  the 
down-strokes  were  strong,  the  up-strokes  were  delicate, 
graceful,  and  effeminate. 

Then  the  little  billet  was  so  neat  altogether,  the  paper 
so  fine,  so  velvety,  so  silky,  and  betrayed  so  sweet  a per- 
fume of  feminine  bedroom  or  boudoir,  that  most  decidedly 
it  was  from  a woman. 

Then  again  arose  the  question  which  had  received  no 
answer,  — who  was  she  ? 

The  Prince  de  Conde,  who  had  completely  forgotten 
his  rendezvous,  being  wholly  preoccupied  with  his  letter, 
would  have  spent  the  night  in  seeking  this  woman’s  name, 
and,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  sought  in  vain,  if, 
fortunately  for  him,  Robert  Stuart,  who  saw  him  in  the 
distance  perched  on  his  bench,  and  whose  heart  was  agi- 
tated by  a preoccupation  quite  as  profound,  had  not  sud- 
denly appeared,  as  if  he  had  sprung  from  the  earth  in  the 
circle  of  light  thrown  out  by  the  candle. 

He  bowed  low  before  the  prince. 

The  prince  blushed  at  being  surprised  in  reading  the 
note,  and  the  way  in  which  he  blushed  confirmed  his 
own  certainty  that  it  had  come  from  a woman. 

“ It  is  I,  prince,  ” said  the  young  man. 

“You  see,  monsieur,  that  I keep  my  word,”  said  the 
prince,  leaping  down  from  the  stone  bench. 

“ And  I,  ” said  Robert  Stuart,  “ am  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  show  you  that  I will  keep  mine.” 

“ I have  sad  news  to  give  you,  monsieur,”  said  the 
prince  with  emotion. 
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The  young  man  smiled  bitterly. 

“ Speak,  prince,  ” said  lie.  “ I am  prepared  for  any- 
thing.” 

“ Monsieur,  ” said  the  prince  with  a degree  of  impres- 
siveness that  might  have  been  regarded  as  surprising  in  a 
man  who  was  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
frivolous  of  his  day,  “ we  are  living  in  a period  when 
notions  of  good  and  ill  are  confused,  changing,  unde- 
cided. Tor  some  time  the  world  has  seemed  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  childbirth,  and  the  throes  of  its  travail  have  cast 
sinister  enlightenment  into  the  souls  of  some,  while 
those  of  others  have  been  plunged  into  profoundest  dark- 
ness. What  will  be  the  result  of  the  encounter  of  the 
passions  conflicting  at  this  moment,  I do  not  know  — ” 

“ Why  do  you  not  say  at  once,  prince,  — ‘ Young  man, 
your  father  is  condemned.  I promised  you  your  father’s 
pardon,  and  the  pardon  has  been  denied  me.  I told  you 
that  your  father  should  not  die,  and  your  father  is  to  die 
this  night.’  ” 

“ Monsieur,  ” said  the  prince,  almost  ashamed  of  the 
subterfuge  by  whose  aid  he  was  attempting  to  deceive 
the  young  man,  “ monsieur,  matters  are  not  so  bad  as 
you  say.” 

“ Do  you  tell  me  to  hope,  prince?  ” demanded  Robert 
Stuart. 

Conde  dared  not  answer ; there  was  in  the  young  man’s 
look  an  expression  which  checked  the  words  on  his  lips. 

“ Yesterday,  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  yet  ap- 
proved, not  yet  signed  by  the  king.  To-day,  in  spite  of 
my  efforts,  it  is  signed,  it  has  been  served;  in  an  hour 
perhaps  he  will  be  executed.” 

“ An  hour ! ” muttered  the  young  man  between  his 
teeth.  “ Many  things  can  be  done  in  an  hour!  ” 

He  darted  away  and  went  nearly  twenty  steps;  then, 
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returning  to  the  prince  and  grasping  his  hand  which  he 
covered  with  kisses 'and  bathed  with  tears,  he  said,  — 

“ From  to-day,  from  this  moment,  prince,  you  have 
not  a more  faithful,  more  devoted  servant  than  I.  I am 
yours,  body,  soul,  brain,  arms,  heart,  and  I surrender 
you  my  life  even  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood ! ” 

And  this  time  he  moved  away  at  a slow  pace  and, 
after  giving  the  prince  a final  inclination  of  the  head,  he 
disappeared  at  the  turn  of  the  quay. 
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XXVI. 

HIS  OWN  MASTER. 

The  young  man  was  already  abreast  of  the  point  of  La 
Cite,  and  the  prince  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

It  is  true  that  his  reverie  had  perhaps,  by  one  of  the 
frequent  whims  of  memory,  reverted  from  Robert  Stuart 
to  the  note  dropped  from  a window  of  the  Louvre,  and 
which  the  prince  had  just  read  half  an  hour  before  in  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  Madonna’s  lamp. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  tendency  of  his  brown 
study,  he  was  drawn  from  it  by  a new  and  unexpected 
incident. 

A youth,  bareheaded  and  without  his  doublet,  dashed 
out  of  the  Louvre  and  with  panting  breath  crossed  the 
square  at  a run,  as  if  he  had  been  pursued  by  a mad  dog. 

The  prince  recognized  him  as  the  page  of  the  Marechal 
de  Saint  Andre,  whom  he  had  seen  first  at  the  inn  near 
Saint  Denis,  and  again  in  the  park  at  Saint  Cloud. 

“ Hey!  ” cried  the  prince  when  he  was  ten  paces  away, 
“ where  are  you  running  so  fast,  my  young  master  ? ” 

The  youth  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  an  insurmountable 
barrier  had  presented  itself  in  his  path. 

“ Is  it  you,  monseigneur?  ” cried  he  in  turn  recognizing 
the  prince,  in  spite  of  the  dark  cloak  enveloping  him  and 
the  broad-brimmed  hat  that  covered  his  eyes. 

“ Parbleu ! yes,  it  is  I ; and  it  is  you  also,  if  I mis- 
take not?  You  are  Mezieres,  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre’s 
3roung  page,  are  you  not  ? ” 
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“Yes,  monseigneur. ” 

“ And,  what  is  more,  if  I am  to  trust  appearances, 
enamored  of  Mademoiselle  Charlotte  'l  ” added  the 
prince. 

“ Oh  ! I was,  yes,  monseigneur,  hut  I am  not  so  any 
longer.” 

“ Good!  ” 

“I  swear  it!  ” 

“ You  are  very  fortunate,  young  man,”  said  the  prince 
half  gayly,  half  sadly,  “ to  be  able  thus  to  discard  your 
loves;  but  I do  not  believe  it.” 

“ Why,  monseigneur  ? ” 

“ If  you  were  not  in  love  like  a madman,  or  as  mad  as 
a lover,  nothing  would  explain  this  disheveled  race  in  the 
darkness  and  at  this  hour  of  the  night.” 

“Monseigneur,”  said  the  page,  “I  have  just  suffered 
the  most  deadly  outrage  that  a man  ever  endured.” 

“A  man!  ” laughed  the  prince.  “Of  whom  are  you 
speaking  ? Not  of  yourself  ? ” 

“ Why  should  it  not  be  of  myself  ? ” 

“ Because  you  are  but  a child.” 

“ I tell  you,  monseigneur,  ” continued  the  youth,  “ I 
tell  you  that  I have  been  most  dreadfully  maltreated. 
Man  or  child,  as  I have  the  right  to  wear  a sword  at  my 
side,  I will  be  revenged.” 

“If  you  have  the  right  to  wear  a sword  at  your  side, 
you  should  have  made  use  of  it.” 

“ I was  caught  by  the  valets,  overcome,  bound  down, 
and  — ” 

The  young  man  broke  off  with  a gesture  of  unspeakable 
wrath,  and  his  blue  eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  night-prowling 
beasts,  flashed  twin  streams  of  light  into  the  darkness. 

By  that  token,  the  prince  recognized  the  man  of  hate 
and  of  bloodshed. 
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“ And  — ” repeated  the  prince. 

“ And  whipped,  monseigneur ! ” added  the  youth,  with 
a cry  of  rage. 

“Then,”  said  the  prince  lightly,  “you  must  see  that 
you  were  not  treated  as  a man  but  as  a child.” 

“ Monseigneur,  monseigneur,  ” cried  Mezieres,  “ children 
quickly  become  men,  when  they  are  seventeen  years  old 
and  have  such  an  insult  to  avenge ! ” 

“ That  is  right!  ” said  the  prince  again  becoming  seri- 
ous. “ I like  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  young  man.  But 
how  did  you  incur  such  an  affront  ? ” 

“ I was,  as  you  have  just  said,  monseigneur,  madly  in 
love  with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre.  Pardon  this 
confession  made  to  you,  monseigneur  — ” 

“ And  why  should  I have  anything  to  pardon  ? ” 

“ You  loved  her  almost  as  much  as  I.” 

“ Ah ! ah  ! ” said  the  prince,  “ you  were  aware  of  that, 
young  man  h ” 

“ Prince,  you  will  never  repay  me  in  good  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  heartache  that  you  have  made  me 
suffer.” 

“ Who  knows  *1  Proceed.” 

“ I would  have  given  my  life  for  her,  ” continued  the 
page,  “ and,  however  great  the  barrier  raised  between  us 
by  her  birth,  I felt  destined,  if  not  to  live,  at  least  to 
die  for  her.” 

“ I understand  that,  ” said  the  prince,  smiling  and  mak- 
ing a sign  of  the  hand,  as  if  he  would  ward  off  a disagree- 
able thought.  “ Proceed.” 

“ I loved  her  so  much,  monseigneur,  that  I should 
have  been  willing  to  see  her  the  wife  of  another,  provid- 
ing the  other  would  have  loved  and  respected  her  as  I 
should  have  loved  and  respected  her  myself.  Yes,  to 
know  her  loved,  happy,  and  honored  would  have  sufficed. 
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That  shows  yon,  monseigneur,  the  height  of  my  ambi- 
tions views  and  loving  desires.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  prince,  “ what  happened?  ” 

“ Well,  monseigneur,  when  I learned  that  she  was  the 
king’s  mistress,  when  I learned  that  she  was  deceiving 
not  only  me,  who  was  more  than  her  adorer,  her  slave  ! 
not  me  alone,  I say,  but  you  who  worshipped  her,  Mon- 
sieur de  Joinville  who  was  to  wed  her,  and  the  entire 
court  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  squad  of  shameless  and 
abandoned  maids,  believed  her  to  be  a chaste,  pure,  open- 
hearted  child ; when  I experienced  this  revelation,  mon- 
seigneur, when  I learned  that  she  was  another  man’s 
mistress  — ” 

“Not  another  man’s,  monsieur,”  interrupted  Conde 
with  an  untranslatable  accent,  — “a  king’s.” 

“ Very  well!  a king’s;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
I thought  of  killing  this  man,  king  though  he  is.” 

“ Diable  ! my  fine  page,  ” said  he,  “ you  go  at  it  tooth 
and  nail.  To  kill  the  king  for  a love  affair  ! If  you 
were  merely  whipped  for  that  idea,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  do  wrong  to  complain.” 

“ Oh ! I was  not  whipped  on  account  of  that,”  said 
Mezieres. 

“ Why  then  ? Do  you  know  that  your  story  begins  to 
interest  me  ? Only,  do  you  mind  telling  it  as  we  walk  ? 
First,  because  my  feet  are  literally  frozen,  and  again  be- 
cause I have  business  in  the  direction  of  the  Greve.” 

“ Little  does  it  matter  to  me  where  I go,  monseigneur,  ” 
said  the  young  man,  “provided  I go  away  from  the 
Louvre.” 

“ Well,  that  suits  marvellously  well,”  said  the  prince, 
stamping  his  feet  on  the  pavement.  “ Come  with  me,  I 
am  listening.” 

Then  regarding  him  with  a smile,  he  continued,  — 
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44  You  see  however  what  a common  misfortune  will  do. 
Yesterday,  you  thought  I was  loved  and  it  was  I whom 
you  wished  to  kill.  To-day,  as  it  is  the  king  who  is 
loved,  misfortune  draws  us  together  and  here  I am  your 
confidant,  and  a confidant  in  whose  loyalty  you  have 
such  faith  that  you  have  just  confessed  your  great  desire 
to  kill  the  king.  However,  you  have  not  killed  him, 
have  you  ? ” 

“No;  hut  I spent  an  hour  in  my  room  a prey  to  a 
burning  fever.” 

“ Good  ! ” murmured  the  prince,  “ that  is  like  me.” 

“ Having  reached  no  resolution  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  I knocked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  door 
to  upbraid  her  for  her  infamous  conduct.  ” 

“ Still  like  me,  ” murmured  the  prince. 

“ Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  was  not  at  home.” 

“ Ah  ! ” thought  the  prince,  “ here  the  likeness  disap- 
pears. I was  more  fortunate,  myself!  ” 

“ It  was  the  marechal  who  received  me.  The  marechal 
was  very  fond  of  me;  so  he  said,  at  least.  He  was 
alarmed  at  seeing  me  so  pale. 

“ 4 What  is  the  matter,  Mezieres  ? ’ asked  he.  4 Are 
you  ill  ? 9 

“ 4 No,  monseigneur,’  I answered. 

“ 4 What  then  is  troubling  you  to  such  a degree?’ 

“ 4 Oh  ! mon seigneur,  my  heart  is  bursting  with  bitter- 
ness and  hate.’ 

“ 4 With  hate,  Mezieres,  at  your  age  ? Hatred  is  un- 
becoming at  the  age  of  love.’ 

“ 4 Monseigneur,  I hate,  I wish  to  be  revenged.  I 
came  to  ask  advice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre.’ 

“ 4 Of  my  daughter  ? ’ 

“ 4 Yes;  and,  as  she  is  not  here  — 9 
“ 4 As  you  see.’ 
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“ ‘ I will  seek  your  advice. ’ 

44  4 Speak,  my  child/ 

44  4 Monseigneur,  ’ I continued,  4 1 was  ardently  in  love 
with  a young  — * 

“ 4 Good,  Mezieres ! ’ said  the  marechal  laughing, 
4 tell  me  of  your  love  affairs.  The  language  of  love  comes 
as  naturally  to  the  lips  at  your  age  as  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  come  in  the  spring ; and  is  your  love  requited  by 
the  one  whom  you  love  so  ardently  ? ’ 

“ 4 Monseigneur,  I did  not  even  aspire  to  that.  She 
was  so  much  above  me  in  birth  and  fortune  that  I wor- 
shipped her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  as  some  divin- 
ity, the  hem  of  whose  robe  I dared  scarcely  dream  to 
kiss. ' 

44  4 It  is  a court  lady,  then  ? ’ 

44  4 Yes,  monseigneur,  ’ I stammered. 

44  4 And  do  I know  her,  too  ? ’ 

44  4 Oh  ! yes.  ’ 

44  4 Well,  what  is  the  difficulty,  Mezieres?  Is  your 
divinity  about  to  be  married,  to  become  the  wife  of  an- 
other, and  is  that  what  troubles  you  ? ’ 

44  4 Ho,  monseigneur, 9 I answered,  emboldened  by  the 
anger  awakened  within  me  by  these  words ; 4 no,  the 
woman  I love  is  not  about  to  be  married! 7 

44  4 And  why  not  ? ’ demanded  the  marechal,  looking  at 
me  apprehensively. 

44  4 Because  the  woman  I love  is  publicly  the  mistress 
of  another/ 

44  At  these  words,  the  marechal  became  disconcerted 
in  his  turn. 

44  He  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  took  a step  forward 
while  he  regarded  me  sternly  and  steadily. 

44  4 Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ? ’ he  demanded  in 
broken  tones. 
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“ ‘Ah!  you  know  well,  monseigneur, ’ I answered; 
‘ and  the  reason  I speak  to  you  of  my  vengeance  is  be- 
cause I presume  that  you  are  at  this  hour  seeking  some 
one  to  aid  yours.’ 

“ Just  then  the  captain  of  the  guard  entered. 

“ ‘ Silence!  ’ said  the  marechal  to  me.  ‘ On  your  life, 
silence ! ’ 

“ Then,  as  if  he  judged  it  more  prudent  still  to  dismiss 
me  entirely,  he  said,  — 

“ ‘ Go  ! ’ 

“ I understood,  or  rather,  I thought  that  I understood. 
If  ill  befell  the  king,  and  the  harm  came  through  me,  the 
marechal  would  be  compromised  if  seen  talking  with  me 
by  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

“ ‘Yes,  monseigneur,’  I replied,  ‘yes,  I am  going.’ 

“ And  I rushed  out  by  one  of  the  inner  private  doors 
so  as  not  to  encounter  the  captain  of  the  guard,  either  in 
the  corridor  or  in  the  antechamber. 

“ However,  once  outside  of  the  room,  once  out  of  sight, 
I stopped  ; then  I returned  on  tiptoe,  then  I applied  my 
ear  to  the  portiere,  the  only  obstacle  that  prevented  my 
seeing  what  was  about  to  take  place,  but  which  did  not 
interfere  with  my  hearing. 

“ Judge  of  my  astonishment,  of  my  indignation,  mon- 
seigneur ! 

“ Letters  patent  for  the  governorship  of  Lyons  were 
brought  to  Monsieur  de  Saint  Andre. 

“ The  marechal  received  title  and  favors  with  the 
humility  of  a grateful  subject,  and  the  officer  was  charged 
to  convey  the  father’s  thanks  to  the  daughter’s  lover! 

“ Scarcely  had  he  gone,  when  I made  but  one  bound 
from  my  hiding-place  into  the  marechal’s  presence. 

“ I do  not  know  what  I said  to  him,.  I do  not  know 
with  what  insult  I branded  the  father  who  was  selling  his 
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daughter;  but  what  I do  know  is  that,  after  a desperate 
struggle  in  which  I sought  and  begged  for  death,  I found 
myself  bound,  tied  down,  in  the  hands  of  lackeys,  given 
over  to  the  whip,  to  the  rod,  to  infamy ! 

“ Through  my  tears,  or  rather  through  the  blood 
streaming  from  my  eyes,  I saw  the  marechal  looking  on 
from  a window  of  his  apartment.  At  the  sight  I swore  a 
solemn  oath  that  the  man  that  had  caused  to  be  whipped 
the  one  who  had  offered  to  avenge  him,  should  die  only 
by  my  hand. 

“ I’do  not  know  whether  it  was  from  pain  or  rage,  but 
I fainted  away. 

“ On  returning  to  myself  I found  that  I was  free 
again,  and  I rushed  out  of  the  Louvre,  renewing  the 
solemn  oath  that  I had  taken.  Monseigneur ! Mon- 
seigneur ! ” continued  the  page  with  increasing  excite- 
ment, “ it  may  be  true  that  I am  but  a child ; yet  from 
my  love,  from  my  hatred,  I think  differently  ! But  you 
are  yourself  a man  ! you  are  a prince  ! Well,  I tell  you 
now  as  I told  you  before,  — the  marechal  shall  die  only 
by  my  hand  ! ” 

“ Young  man  ! ” 

“ And  still  less  for  the  insult  that  he  has  inflicted  upon 
me  than  for  the  one  that  he  has  accepted.” 

“Young  man,”  said  the  prince,  “do  you  know  that 
such  an  oath  is  blasphemous  ? ” 

“ Monseigneur,”  said  the  page,  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
thought  that  was  mastering  him,  and  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  the  prince’s  words,  “ monseigneur,  it  is  a miracle 
of  Providence  that  on  coming  out  of  the  Louvre  you 
should  be  the  first  person  I should  meet.  Monseigneur,  I 
tender  you  my  services;  our  love  was  the  same,  if  our 
hatred  is  not.  Monseigneur,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
love,  I beseech  you  to  take  me  among  your  servants.  My 
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head,  my  heart,  my  hand  shall  be  yours,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  I will  prove  that  I cannot  be  accused  of  in- 
gratitude. Do  you  accept,  monseigneur'?  ” 

The  prince  remained  thoughtful  for  a moment. 

“Well,  monseigneur,  ” repeated  the  young  man  impa- 
tiently, “ do  you  accept  the  offer  of  my  life  ? ” 

“ Yes,  ” returned  the  prince,  taking  the  youth’s  two 
hands  within  his  own,  “ but  upon  one  condition.  ” 

“ Name  it,  monseigneur.” 

“ That  you  renounce  your  project  of  assassinating  the 
mare  chal.” 

“ Oh ! anything  else  that  you  will,  monseigneur,  but 
not  that ! ” 

“ So  much  the  worse,  then  ! for  that  is  the  first  con- 
dition that  I should  impose  upon  you  in  entering  my 
service. ” 

“ Oh ! monseigneur,  I beg  you  on  my  knees,  do  not 
exact  that  of  me!  ” 

“ If  you  do  not  promise  what  I ask,  leave  me  at  once, 
monsieur ; I do  not  know  you,  — I do  not  wish  to  know 
you.” 

“ Monseigneur ! monseigneur ! ” 

“ I command  soldiers,  not  desperadoes.” 

“ Oh ! monseigneur,  can  one  man  possibly  deny  an- 
other the  right  to  avenge  a mortal  insult  ? ” 

“In  the  manner  you  speak  of,  yes.” 

“ But  is  there  any  other  way  in  this  world  1 ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Oh  ! ” said  the  young  man  shaking  his  head,  “ never 
would  the  marechal  consent  to  cross  swords  with  one  who 
had  been  of  his  household.” 

“Naturally,”  replied  the  prince,  “in  a regular  duel, 
no;  but  such  an  occasion  may  present  itself  when  the 
marechal  cannot  refuse  you  that  honor.” 
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“ How  ? ” 

“ Suppose  that  you  were  to  meet  him  on  the  battle- 
field.” 

“ The  battlefield  ? ” 

“ Well,  on  that  day,  Mezieres,  I pledge  myself  to 
yield  up  my  place  to  you,  if  I instead  of  you  should 
meet  him  face  to  face.” 

“ But,  monseigneur,  will  that  day  ever  come  ? ” 

“ Sooner  than  you  think,  perhaps,”  answered  the 
prince. 

“ Oh  ! if  I were  sure  of  that  ! ” cried  Mezieres. 

“ Who  the  deuce  is  sure  of  anything  in  this  world  ? ” 
said  the  prince;  “ there  is  a probability  of  it,  that  is  all.” 
The  young  man  in  turn  remained  thoughtful  for  a 
moment. 

“ Stay,  monseigneur,  ” he  said  at  last,  “ I know  not 
whence  there  comes  to  me  a presentiment,  indeed,  of 
something  strange  and  threatening  in  the  air ; besides,  it 
has  been  predicted  that  I — I accept,  monseigneur.” 

“ And  do  you  take  the  oath  ? ” 

“Hot  to  assassinate  the  marechal  treacherously,  yes; 
but  if  I meet  him  on  the  field  of  battle  — ” 

“ Oh ! in  that  case,  I deliver  him  over  to  you,  he  is 
yours ; yet  beware  ! ” 

“ Of  what  ? ” 

“ The  marechal  is  a tough  soldier.” 

“ Oh ! as  for  that,  monseigneur,  I will  take  my 
chances.  May  my  good  or  my  bad  angel  conduct  me  to 
him,  — that  is  all  I ask.” 

“Then,  it  is  settled,  and  on  this  condition  you  enter 
my  service.” 

“ Oh!  monseigneur!  ” 

The  youth  seized  the  prince’s  hand  and  kissed  it. 

They  were  abreast  of  the  Pont  aux  Moulins;  the  quay 
20 
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was  beginning  to  be  thronged  with  people  who  were 
hurrying  toward  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  prince 
deemed  it  prudent  to  rid  himself  of  Mezieres  as  he  had 
disembarrassed  himself  of  Robert  Stuart. 

“ Do  you  know  the  Hotel  de  Conde  ? ” the  prince 
asked  the  lad. 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,”  replied  the  latter. 

“ Very  well,  present  yourself  there,  say  that  from  to- 
day you  are  one  of  my  household,  and  ask  for  a room  in 
the  quarters  set  apart  for  my  equerries.” 

Then  the  prince  added,  with  that  charming  smile 
which,  when  he  desired,  made  friends  of  his  enemies  and 
zealots  of  his  friends,  ■ — 

“ You  see  that  I treat  you  as  a man,  since  I am  making 
you  your  own  master.” 

“ Thanks,  monseigneur,  ” respectfully  answered  Mezi- 
eres ; “ from  this  moment,  dispose  of  me  as  of  a thing 
wholly  your  own.” 
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WHAT  THE  PRINCE  DE  CONDOS  HEAD  IS  WORTH. 

Now,  let  us  tell  something  of  what  was  passing  at  the 
Louvre  while  the  events  which  we  have  related  in  the 
preceding  chapters  were  taking  place : that  is  to  say,  dur- 
ing the  two  conversations  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  with 
Robert  Stuart  and  Mezieres. 

We  have  seen  how  Monsieur  de  Conde  took  leave  of 
the  king,  and  how  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  took 
leave  of  Monsieur  de  Conde. 

Monsieur  de  Conde  having  gone,  the  girl  had  been 
left  overwhelmed  with  mortification.  Like  a wounded 
lioness  that,  at  first  fallen  under  a blow,  gradually  re- 
covers herself,  tosses  her  head  and  shakes  it,  spreads  her 
claws  and  examines  them,  and  gains  the  neighboring 
stream  to  gaze  in  it  at  her  leisure  and  see  if  she  is,  in- 
deed, still  herself,  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre  had 
sought  her  mirror  to  learn  whether,  in  the  terrible  con- 
flict, she  had  lost  anything  of  her  marvellous  beauty ; and, 
finding  herself  as  alluring  as  ever  under  the  redoubtable 
smile  beneath  which  she  had  concealed  her  spite,  she  no 
longer  doubted  the  might  of  her  charms,  and  she  took 
her  way  to  the  king’s  apartment. 

Everybody  already  knew  the  event  of  the  night  before, 
so  that  all  doors  were  open  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Andre ; and,  upon  her  signifying  that  she  did  not  desire 
to  be  announced,  officers  and  ushers  ranged  themselves 
against  the  walls,  and  were  content  to  indicate  by  a sign 
the  door  of  the  bed-chamber. 
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The  king  was  sitting  in  his  great  chair,  lost  in  thought 
and  meditation. 

Scarcely  had  he  resolved  to  be  king,  and  already  the 
burden  of  royalty  was  falling  upon  his  shoulders  with 
crushing  weight. 

And  so,  close  upon  his  discussion  with  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  he  had  sent  a message  to  the  queen-mother  that 
she  might  command  his  presence  in  her  apartment,  or 
that  she  might  do  him  the  favor  to  come  to  his. 

He  then  waited,  not  daring  to  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  door,  lest  he  should  encounter  the  austere  countenance 
of  the  queen-mother. 

Instead  of  that  austere  countenance,  however,  the 
gracious  face  of  a young  girl  emerged  from  the  uplifted 
tapestry. 

But  Frangois  II.  did  not  see  her;  he  had  turned  his 
head  away  from  the  door,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  turn  around  when  he  heard  his  mother’s 
firm  and  rather  heavy  step  creaking  the  parquetry  be- 
neath the  carpet. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre’s  footstep  was  not  of  a 
sort  to  creak  the  floor.  Like  the  undines,  the  girl  could 
have  run  along  the  tops  of  the  rushes  without  causing 
them  to  bend;  like  the  salamanders,  she  might  have 
been  lifted  up  to  heaven  on  the  crest  of  a column  of 
smoke. 

Therefore,  she  entered  the  room  without  being  heard. 
She  approached  the  young  king,  and  when  beside  his 
chair,  she  slipped  her  arms  affectionately  around  his 
neck,  and,  just  as  he  was  raising  his  head,  pressed  her 
glowing  lips  upon  his  forehead. 

It  was  not  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  queen-mother 
had  no  such  ardent  caresses  to  bestow  on  her  children ; 
or,  if  she  had,  she  reserved  them  for  the  favorite  of  her 
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maternal  affections,  — for  Henri  III.  But  for  Francois 
II.,  the  child  that  was  conceived  during  a period  of  ill- 
ness and  suffering,  and  in  accordance  with  a physician’s 
prescription,  born  into  the  world  a sorry,  sickly  creature, 
she  scarcely  had  the  affection  that  a hireling  sometimes 
feels  for  her  nursling. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  the  queen-mother. 

Still  less  was  it  the  little  Queen  Marie. 

The  little  Queen  Marie,  somewhat  neglected  by  her 
spouse,  having  been  injured  by  the  fall  from  her  horse, 
propped  up  in  a reclining-chair,  by  order  of  her  physi- 
cians who  feared  a miscarriage  as  the  result  of  the  fall,  — 
the  little  queen,  as  she  was  called,  was  in  no  condition 
to  come  to  her  husband,  and  had  small  reason  to  lavish 
upon  him  her  caresses,  which  were,  for  that  matter,  so 
fatal  to  all  who  received  them. 

It  was,  then,  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Andre. 

So  the  king  had  no  need  to  see  the  smiling  face  above 
his  own  to  occasion  the  cry,  — 

“ Charlotte ! ” 

“ Yes,  my  beloved  king  ! ” responded  the  girl,  “ Char- 
lotte ; you  can  even  say  ‘ my  9 Charlotte,  unless  you  per- 
mit me  no  longer  to  say  ‘ my  ’ Franqois.” 

“ Oh,  always  ! always!  ” returned  the  young  king,  who 
recalled  at  what  price  he  had  just  purchased  the  right  in 
the  terrible  discussion  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  his 
mother. 

“ Well,  your  Charlotte  has  come  to  ask  a question.” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ What  is  the  man’s  head  worth,  ” continued  the  girl, 
with  a charming  smile,  “ what  is  the  man’s  head  worth 
who  has  mortally  insulted  her?” 

A quick  blush  suffused  the  wan  face  of  Francois  II., 
and  he  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  alive. 
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“ Has  any  man  mortally  insulted  you,  my  darling  ? ” 
he  asked. 

“ Mortally.” 

“ Ah  ! ah ! this  is  a day  of  insults,  ” said  the  king,  “ for 
a man  has  also  mortally  insulted  me;  unfortunately,  I 
cannot  avenge  myself.  So  much  the  worse  then  for 
your  insulter,  my  beautiful  one ! ” said  Franqois  with 
the  smile  of  a child  as  it  chokes  a bird ; “ he  shall  pay 
for  two.” 

“ Thanks,  my  dear  king!  I doubt  not  that  the  more 
the  one  who  has  sacrificed  everything  for  you  were  dis- 
paraged, the  more  you  would  be  disposed  to  defend  her 
honor.” 

“ What  punishment  do  you  demand  for  the  guilty 
man  ? ” 

“ Have  I not  said  that  the  insult  was  a mortal  one  ? ” 

“ Well?  ” 

“ Well,  for  a mortal  insult,  the  death  penalty.” 

“Oh!  oh!”  exclaimed  the  king;  “it  is  not  a day  of 
mercy,  at  all  events.  Every  one  is  demanding  some 
one’s  death.  And  whose  head  do  you  demand,  my 
cruel  beauty  ? ” 

“ I have  told  you,  sire , — the  head  of  the  man  that 
has  insulted  me.” 

“Yet,  to  give  you  the  man’s  head,”  said  Francois, 
laughing,  “I  must  know  his  name.” 

“ I believe  the  king’s  scales  have  but  two  pans,  — one 
of  life  and  one  of  death,  that  of  the  innocent  and  that  of 
the  guilty.” 

“ Nevertheless,  guilt  is  more  or  less  heavy,  innocence 
more  or  less  light.  Well,  let  us  hear,  — who  is  the 
guilty  man  ? Is  it  another  councillor  of  parliament  like 
that  unfortunate  Dubourg  who  is  to  be  burned  tomorrow? 
If  so,  that  would  go  of  itself.  My  mother  is  full  of  heart- 
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burning  toward  them  just  now;  two  of  them  would  burn 
instead  of  one,  and  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  the 
second.  ” 

“ No,  it  is  not  a man  of  the  gown,  it  is  a man  of  the 
sword.” 

“ Provided  that  he  is  not  associated  with  the  Messieurs 
de  Guise,  nor  with  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  nor  with 
your  father,  we  shall  still  be  able  to  encompass  it.” 

“ He  not  only  is  not  associated  with  any  of  the  three, 
but,  what  is  more,  he  is  their  deadly  enemy.” 

“ Good!  ” declared  the  king.  “ Now  all  depends  upon 
his  rank.” 

“ His  rank  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I thought  there  was  no  rank  for  the  king,  and  that 
all  his  inferiors  belonged  to  him.” 

“ Oh,  my  fair  Nemesis,  you  go  on  at  a great  rate!  Do 
you  suppose,  for  instance,  that  my  mother  is  my  inferior  ? ” 
“ I am  not  speaking  of  your  mother.” 

“ That  the  Messieurs  de  Guise  are  my  inferiors  ” 

“ I am  not  speaking  of  the  Messieurs  de  Guise.” 

“ That  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  is  my  inferior  ? ” 

“ The  constable  is  not  in  question.” 

An  idea  flashed  into  the  mind  of  the  king. 

“ Ah ! ” he  exclaimed,  “ and  a man,  you  pretend,  has 
insulted  you.” 

“ I do  not  pretend,  I affirm  it.” 

“ When  did  it  happen  ? ” 

“ But  just  now.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“In  my  own  room,  to  which  he  came  after  leaving 
you.” 

“ Ah ! ” returned  the  king,  “ I comprehend.  My  cousin, 
Monsieur  de  Conde,  is  the  man.” 
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'‘Exactly,  sire.” 

“ And  you  have  come  to  demand  the  head  of  Monsieur 
de  Cornier’ 

“ Why  not?  ” 

“ Peste  ! at  what  a pace  you  go,  my  darling  ! a prince 
royal!  ” 

" A fine  prince  ! ” 

“ The  brother  of  a king  ! ” 

“ A fine  king  ! ” 
w My  cousin  ! ” 

“ He  is  the  more  guilty ; being  of  your  family,  sire,  he 
owes  you  the  greater  respect.” 

“ My  angel,  my  angel,  you  are  asking  too  much,  ” 
replied  the  king. 

“ Oh  ! but  you  do  not  know  what  he  has  done.” 

“ Yes,  I know.” 

“ You  know?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tell  me,  then.” 

“ Well,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Salle  des  Metamorphoses, 
he  found  the  handkerchief  you  had  lost  there.” 

“ What  next?  ” 

“ In  the  handkerchief  was  the  note  Lanoue  had 
written.  ” 

“ What  next?” 

“ He  gave  the  note  to  Madame  l’Amirale.” 

“ What  next  ? ” 

“ Mechanically  or  maliciously,  Madame  l’Amirale 
dropped  it  at  the  queen-mother’s  reception.” 

“ What  next?  ” 

“ Monsieur  de  J oinville  found  it,  and,  suspecting  any 
one  to  be  concerned  rather  than  you,  he  showed  it  to  the 
queen-mother.” 

“ What  next?” 
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“ Then  came  the  wicked  prank,  where,  under  the  eyes 
of  your  father  and  of  your  fiance  — ” 

“ And  what  next  ? ” 

“What!  next?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is  not  that  all  ? ” 

“ Where  was  Monsieur  de  Conde  during  that  time  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know,  — at  his  hdtel,  or  hunting  after 
adventures.  ” 

“ He  was  not  at  his  hotel ; he  was  not  hunting  after 
adventures.  ” 

“ At  any  rate,  he  was  not  among  those  who  surrounded 
us.” 

“ a$o,  but  he  was  in  the  room.” 

“ In  our  room  ? ” 

“ In  our  room.” 

“ Where,  then  ? I did  not  see  him.” 

“ But  he  saw  us,  he  saw  me.” 

“ Did  he  tell  you  that  ? ” 

“ And  many  .other  things  besides,  as,  for  example,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  me.” 

“ That  he  was  in  love  with  you ! ” exclaimed  the  king, 
excitedly. 

“ Oh ! as  for  that  matter,  I knew  it ; he  had  said  it  to 
me,  or  written  it,  twenty  times.” 

Francois  turned  as  pale  as  death. 

“ And  for  the  last  six  months,  ” continued  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Andre,  “ every  night,  from  ten  o’clock  to 
midnight,  he  has  been  walking  under  my  windows.” 
“Ah!  ” said  the  king  in  a hollow  voice,  and  wiping 
away  the  perspiration  that  beaded  his  forehead,  “ that  is 
another  thing.” 

“ Well,  sire,  is  not  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Conde’s 
head  less  secure  than  it  was  ? ” 
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“ It  is  so  insecure  that,  did  I not  restrain  myself,  the 
fire  of  my  wrath  would  take  it  from  his  shoulders.  ” 

“ And  why  restrain  yourself,  sire  ? ” 

“ Charlotte,  this  is  a serious  matter,  and  I cannot  deter- 
mine it  alone.” 

“ Yes,  you  must  ask  your  mother’s  permission,  poor 
nursling  infant,  poor  king  in  swaddling-clothes!  ” 

Francois  darted  a threatening  look  at  the  girl  who  had 
just  flung  at  him  this  double  taunt;  but  he  met  her 
eye,  itself  so  full  of  menace,  that  he  turned  away  his 
own. 

As  happens  in  a fencing-match,  steel  turned  steel. 

The  stronger  disarmed  the  weaker. 

And  everybody  was  stronger  than  poor  Francois  II. 

“ Well,”  replied  Francois,  “ if  I must  have  her  permis- 
sion, I will  ask  it,  that  is  all.” 

“ And  if  the  queen-mother  refuses  you  ? ” 

“ If  she  refuses ! ” repeated  the  king,  as  he  regarded 
his  mistress  with  an  expression  of  fierceness  of  which  one 
would  have  thought  his  eye  incapable. 

“ Yes,  — if  she  refuses  you  ? ” 

“ I will  dispense  with  it.” 

“ Truly,  Your  Majesty?  ” 

“ As  truly  as  it  is  true  that  I wish  death  to  Monsieur 
de  Conde.” 

“ And  for  how  many  minutes  do  you  ask  me  for  the 
execution  of  this  grand  scheme  of  vengeance  ? ” 

“ Ah ! such  schemes  do  not  mature  in  minutes, 
Charlotte.  ” 

“ How  many  hours  ? ” 

“ The  hours  go  quickly,  and  nothing  is  gained  by 
haste.” 

“ How  many  days  ? ” 

Francois  paused  in  reflection. 
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“ I ask  a month,”  said  he. 

“ A month  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That  is  to  say,  thirty  days  ? ” 

“ Thirty  days.” 

“ Thirty  days  and,  consequently,  thirty  nights  ? ” 

Francois  II.  was  about  to  respond,  but  the  portiere  was 
lifted  and  the  officer  in  waiting  announced,  — 

“ Her  Majesty,  the  queen-mother  ! ” 

The  king  indicated  to  his  mistress  the  little  door  of 
the  alcove  which  opened  into  a room  that  had  itself  an 
outlet  upon  the  corridor. 

The  mistress  was  no  more  disposed  than  was  the  lover 
to  brave  the  presence  of  the  queen-mother.  She  fled  in 
the  direction  indicated;  but,  before  disappearing,  she 
still  had  time  to  cast  these  last  words  back  to  the 
king,  — 

“ Keep  your  promise,  sire  ! ” 

A quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  execution  of  Anne 
Dubourg,  the  square  of  Saint-Jean-en-Greve,  dark  and 
deserted,  lighted  only  by  the  last  gleams  of  the  burning 
fagots  that  blazed  up  from  time  to  time,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a vast  cemetery,  and  the  vaulting  sparks 
added  to  the  likeness  by  representing  the  fire-flies  flash- 
ing among  the  tombs  during  the  long  winter  nights. 

And  this  illusion  was  still  heightened  by  the  aspect  of 
two  men,  who  moved  so  slowly  and  so  silently  through 
the  square  that  they  impersonated  ghosts. 

They  had  waited,  without  doubt,  to  begin  their  even- 
ing promenade  after  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 

“Well,  prince,”  demanded  one  of  the  two  men  as 
they  halted  a short  distance  from  the  funeral  pile, 
“ what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ? ” 
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“ I do  not  know  how  to  answer  you,  dear  cousin,  ” 
responded  the  man  addressed  by  the  title  of  prince, 
“ but  I do  know  that  I have  seen  many  human  crea- 
tures die;  I have  been  present  at  death  scenes  of  all 
sorts;  twenty  times  have  I listened  to  the  death-rattle 
of  dying  men.  Ah ! well,  never,  Monsieur  l’Amiral, 
has  the  death  of  a brave  enemy,  the  death  of  a woman, 
the  death  of  a child,  produced  in  me  such  emotions  as  I 
felt  when  this  soul  was  quitting  earth.” 

“ As  for  me,  ” returned  the  admiral,  whose  courage 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  “ I felt  myself  seized  with  in- 
explicable terror;  and  had  I been  in  the  place  of  the 
condemned,  my  blood  could  not  have  curdled  more  hor- 
ribly in  my  veins.  In  a word,  my  dear  cousin,”  added 
the  admiral,  clutching  the  prince  by  the  wrist,  “ I was 
afraid.” 

“ Afraid,  Monsieur  TAmiral!  ” said  the  prince,  staring 
at  Coligny  in  amazement.  “ Did  you  say  that  you  were 
afraid,  or  did  I misunderstand  ” 

“I  did  indeed  say  it;  and  you  heard  aright.  Yes,  I 
was  afraid;  yes,  I cannot  describe  the  icy  chill  that  froze 
my  veins,  the  dark  presentiment  of  my  own  approaching 
end  that  thrilled  my  heart.  Cousin,  I am  certain  that 
I,  I too,  shall  die  a violent  death.” 

“ Then  give  me  your  hand,  Monsieur  TAmiral,  for  I 
have  been  forewarned  that  I myself  shall  be  assassinated.  ” 
There  was  a moment’s  silence. 

Both  stood,  erect  and  motionless,  in  the  ruddy  light 
reflected  from  the  dying  flames  of  the  fagots. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  seemed  plunged  in  a melancholy 
reverie. 

The  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  lost  in  meditation. 
Suddenly,  a man,  tall  of  stature  and  enveloped  in  a 
great  mantle,  rose  up  before  them,  without  their  having 
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heard  even  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  so  profound  had 
been  their  preoccupation. 

“ Who  goes  there  ? ” challenged  the  two  men  with  an 
apprehensive  start,  and  mechanically  laying  hold  of  their 
swords. 

“ A man,  ” replied  the  new-comer,  “ whom  you  last 
night  honored  with  your  conversation,  and  who  would 
probably  have  been  murdered  on  leaving  your  house, 
had  he  not  been  rescued  by  monseigneur.  ” 

And  with  these  words,  having  removed  his  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat  and  saluted  the  admiral,  the  new- 
comer turned  to  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  bowed  to  him 
still  more  profoundly  than  to  the  admiral. 

The  prince  and  the  admiral  both  recognized  him. 

“ The  Baron  de  la  Benaudie  ! ” they  simultaneously 
exclaimed. 

La  Benaudie  freed  his  arm  from  his  cloak  and  quickly 
extended  his  hand  to  the  admiral. 

But,  swift  as  had  been  his  movement,  a third  hand 
was  ahead  of  his. 

It  was  the  Prince  de  Conde’s. 

“ You  mistake,  father,  ” said  he  to  the  admiral ; “ there 
are  three  of  us.” 

“ Is  it  indeed  true,  my  son  1 ” cried  the  admiral. 

By  the  lingering  light  of  the  funeral  embers,  they  saw 
a body  of  men  pouring  into  the  farther  side  of  the  square. 

“ Ah ! ” said  the  admiral,  “ there  is  Monsieur  de 
M'ouchy  and  his  men.  Let  us  withdraw,  my  friends, 
and  let  us  never  forget  what  we  have  just  witnessed,  — 
let  us  never  forget  our  compact.” 

Just  as,  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  the  three  conspira- 
tors had  seen  Monsieur  de  Mouchy,  Monsieur  de  Moucliy 
had  espied  them,  but  without  recognizing  them,  wrapped 
as  they  were  in  their  mantles. 
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He  ordered  his  men  to  advance  upon  the  suspicious 
group. 

But,  as  if  awaiting  only  this  order  to  go  out,  the  last 
tongue  of  flame  expired  and  the  square  was  again  in 
profoundest  darkness. 

And  into  this  darkness  vanished  the  three  future 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  who  were  to  fall, 
one  after  the  other,  victims  of  the  oath  they  had  just 
taken. 


THE  END. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  20th  of  August,  1672,  was  by  no  means  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Dutch  had  demonstrated  their 
claim  to  the  very  highest  rank  among  ungrateful 
peoples. 

Witness  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  “ Great 
Deliverer,”  the  first  William  of  Orange,  fighting 
almost  single-handed  the  whole  mighty  power  of 
Philip  II.,  and  standing  alone  amid  the  jealous 
envy  of  those  whose  release  from  a hateful,  gall- 
ing despotism  was  his  only  purpose  in  life.  He 
founded  the  Dutch  Republic  in  spite  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  rather  than  in  concert  with  them ; and 
it  was  not  until  the  hand  of  the  paid  assassin 
struck  him  down  that  they  knew  how  truly  he 
had  been  the  “ Father  William”  of  them  and  their 
country. 

Who  that  has  read  in  Motley's  engrossing 
pages  the  story  of  John  of  Olden-Barneveldt  has 
not  been  lost  in  wonder  (and  in  disgust)  at  the 
blind,  unreasoning  spirit  of  jealousy  and  distrust, 
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which  persistently  thwarted  the  earnest,  devoted, 
single-hearted  efforts  of  that  great-souled  man,  which 
accused  him,  of  all  men  on  earth,  of  treachery  and 
subserviency  to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and 
which  finally  inflicted  upon  him  the  most  shameful 
of  all  deaths,  — death  upon  the  gallows  ? 

The  fate  of  Olden-Barneveldt  emphasizes,  more 
strongly  than  any  other  single  circumstance,  that 
characteristic  of  the  Dutch,  which  has  always  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
lessons  which  they  have  taught  to  other  nations  by 
their  persistent,  self-sacrificing  heroism. 

The  later  exemplification  of  the  same  character- 
istic in  the  scene  described  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  “The  Black  Tulip”  was  only  the  less  striking 
in  so  far  as  the  services  of  the  De  Witts  to  the 
Republic  had  been  less  eminent  and  noteworthy 
than  those  of  Barneveldt,  whose  lot  it  was  to  live 
at  a more  momentous  epoch. 

As  in  the  earlier  period  the  great  Pensionary  fell 
a victim  to  the  machinations  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange,  or  of  those  who  used  his  revered  name 
as  a cloak  for  their  designs,  while  they  scattered 
broadcast  the  charge  that  Barneveldt  was  engaged 
in  secret  and  traitorous  negotiations  with  Spain, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  power,  against  which  his 
whole  life  was  one  long  tireless  struggle : so  were 
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the  De  Witts  sacrificed  to  the  youthful  ambition 
of  another  Prince  of  Orange,  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  envious  detractors  of 
the  patriotic  brothers,  so  far  as  to  give  at  least 
his  silent  assent  to  the  pitiless  persecution  which 
ended  so  fatally.  The  subsequent  career  of  this 
prince  upon  the  English  throne  did  much  to  efface 
this  blot  upon  his  fame. 

The  passionate  fondness  of  this  same  people  for 
the  peaceful  art  of  floriculture  and  the  historical 
Harlem  tulip  craze  furnished  M.  Dumas  with  a 
congenial  theme,  which,  interwoven  with  the  inci- 
dent of  the  deposit  with  the  innocent  tulip-fancier 
of  the  Grand  Pensionary’s  correspondence  with  the 
awe-inspiring  Court  of  France,  was  worked  over 
by  the  matchless  story-teller  into  the  romance  of 
“ The  Black  Tulip” 
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THE  BLACK  TULIP. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A GRATEFUL  PEOPLE. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1672,  the  city  of  the  Hague, 
whose  streets  were  ordinarily  so  neat  and  trim,  and  withal 
so  tranquil  that  every  day  seemed  like  Sunday ; the  city 
of  the  Hague,  with  its  shady  park,  its  noble  trees  reach- 
ing out  over  the  roofs  of  the  Gothic  dwellings,  and  its 
broad  canals  so  calm  and  smooth  that  they  resembled 
mammoth  mirrors,  wherein  were  reflected  its  myriad  of 
church-towers,  whose  graceful  shapes  recalled  some  city 
of  the  Orient,  — the  city  of  the  Hague,  the  capital  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  saw  all  its  arteries  swollen  to 
bursting  with  a black  and  red  flood  of  impetuous,  breath- 
less, eager  citizens,  who  with  knives  in  their  belts,  mus- 
kets on  their  shoulders,  or  clubs  in  their  hands,  were 
hurrying  on  toward  the  Buytenhof,  a redoubtable  prison, 
whose  grated  windows  still  frown  on  the  beholder,  where 
Cornelius  de  Witt,  brother  of  the  former  Grand  Pen- 
sionary of  Holland,  was  languishing  in  confinement,  on 
a charge  of  attempted  murder  preferred  against  him  by 
the  surgeon  Tyckelaer. 
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If  the  history  of  that  time  — and  especially  of  the  year 
in  the  middle  of  which  our  narrative  commences  — were 
not  indissolubly  connected  with  the  two  names  just  men- 
tioned, the  few  explanatory  pages  which  follow  might 
appear  quite  supererogatory  ; but  we  must  first  warn  our 
old  friend,  the  indulgent  reader,  whom  it  is  our  invariable 
custom  on  the  first  page  to  promise  to  entertain,  and  to 
whom  we  do  our  best  to  redeem  our  promise  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages,  that  this  explanation  is  as  indispensable 
to  the  right  understanding  of  our  tale  as  to  that  of  the 
great  event  itself  on  which  it  is  based. 

Cornelius  de  Witt,  Ruart  de  Pulten,  — that  is  to  say, 
Inspector  of  Dikes,  — ex-burgomaster  of  Dort,  his  native 
town,  and  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  was  forty-nine  years  of  age  when  the  Dutch 
people,  weary  of  the  Republic  as  it  was  administered  by 
John  de  Witt,  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  sud- 
denly conceived  a most  violent  affection  for  the  Stadthol- 
derate,  which  had  been  abolished  forever  in  Holland  by 
the  Perpetual  Edict  forced  by  John  de  Witt  upon  the 
United  Provinces. 

In  accordance  with  the  common  experience  that  public 
opinion  in  its  capricious  flights  seeks  always  to  identify 
a principle  with  some  man  whose  name  is  connected  with 
its  promulgation,  the  people  saw  the  personification  of 
the  Republic  in  the  stern  features  of  the  brothers  De 
Witt  (those  Romans  of  Holland),  who  disdained  to  pan- 
der to  the  whims  of  the  mob,  but  were  the  unyielding 
upholders  of  liberty  without  license  and  prosperity  with- 
out extravagance ; while  on  the  other  hand  the  thought 
of  the  Stadtholderate  recalled  to  the  popular  mind  the 
stooping  head  and  the  grave  and  thoughtful  lineaments 
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of  young  William  of  Orange,  whom  his  contemporaries 
christened  the  “ Taciturn,’’  — a name  which  has  come 
down  to  our  own  day. 

The  brothers  De  Witt  were  very  gentle  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  moral  influence  throughout 
Europe  they  perceived  to  be  steadily  increasing,  and 
whose  material  supremacy  over  Holland  they  had  been 
made  to  feel  in  that  marvellous  campaign  of  the  Rhine, 
made  famous  by  the  exploits  of  that  hero  of  romance, 
the  Comte  de  Guiche,  and  celebrated  in  song  by  Boileau, 
— a campaign  which  had  laid  the  power  of  the  United 
Provinces  prostrate  in  three  short  months. 

Louis  XIV.  had  long  been  the  enemy  of  the  Dutch, 
who  insulted  or  ridiculed  him  to  their  heart’s  content, 
although  it  must  be  said  that  they  generally  vented  their 
spleen  through  the  medium  of  French  refugees.  Their 
national  pride  held  him  up  as  the  Mithridates  of  the 
Republic.  The  brothers  De  Witt  therefore  had  to  con- 
tend against  active  opposition,  arising  in  the  first  place 
from  the  fact  that  a vigorous  resistance  had  been  con- 
ducted by  them  against  the  inclination  of  the  nation, 
and,  furthermore,  from  that  feeling  of  weariness  which  is 
natural  to  all  vanquished  people,  who  hope  that  a new 
leader  may  be  able  to  save  them  from  ruin  and  shame. 

This  new  leader  — quite  ready  to  appear  on  the  political 
stage  and  to  measure  himself  against  Louis  XIV.,  how- 
ever towering  the  destiny  of  the  Grand  Monarque  might 
seem  to  be  — was  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  son  of  Wil- 
liam II.,  and  grandson,  by  his  mother  Henrietta  Stuart, 
of  Charles  I.  of  England,  — the  taciturn  youth  whom  we 
have  referred  to  as  the  person  to  whom  the  popular  mind 
at  once  reverted  when  the  Stadtholderate  was  mentioned. 
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This  young  man  was  in  1672  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
John  de  Witt,  who  was  his  tutor,  had  brought  him  up 
with  the  view  of  making  this  youth  of  royal  lineage  a 
good  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Loving  his  country  better 
than  he  did  his  pupil,  the  master  had  by  the  Perpetual 
Edict  extinguished  the  hope  which  the  young  Prince 
might  have  entertained  of  one  day  becoming  Stadtholder. 
But  God  laughs  at  the  presumption  of  man,  who  assumes 
to  make  and  unmake  earthly  sovereigns  without  consult- 
ing the  King  of  Heaven.  Through  the  capricious  humor 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  terror  inspired  by  Louis  XIV.  He 
overturned  the  policy  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  re- 
pealed the  Perpetual  Edict  by  re-establishing  the  office 
of  Stadtholder  in  favor  of  William  of  Orange,  for  whom 
He  had  decreed  a lofty  destiny  still  buried  in  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  future. 

The  Grand  Pensionary  bowed  before  the  will  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Cornelius  de  Witt,  however,  was  more 
obstinate ; and  notwithstanding  all  the  threats  of  death 
from  the  Orangist  rabble,  who  besieged  him  in  his  house 
at  Dort,  he  stoutly  refused  to  sign  the  act  by  which  the 
office  of  Stadtholder  was  restored.  Moved  by  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  his  wife,  he  at  last  complied,  but  affixed 
to  his  signature  the  two  letters  Y.  C.,  which  signified  vi 
coactus , or  “done  under  duress.’’ 

It  was  only  by  a miracle  that  he  escaped  alive  from  the 
hands  of  his  foes  on  that  occasion. 

John  de  Witt  derived  no  advantage  from  his  ready 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Only 
a few  days  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  murder  him,  in 
which  he  was  severely  although  not  mortally  wounded. 
This  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  necessities  of  the 
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Orange  faction.  The  two  brothers  so  long  as  they  lived 
were  a constant  obstacle  to  its  plans  ; nevertheless,  the 
Orangists  changed  their  tactics  for  the  moment  (leaving 
themselves  free  at  any  time  to  revert  to  their  first 
method),  and  undertook  with  the  aid  of  slander  and 
calumny  to  effect  the  purpose  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  effect  by  the  aid  of  the  poniard. 

It  is  seldom  ordained  by  the  will  of  God  that  a great 
man  shall  be  at  hand  at  the  right  moment  to  carry  a 
great  work  to  a successful  conclusion  ; and  for  that  rea- 
son, when  such  a providential  concurrence  of  circumstances 
does  occur,  history  is  prompt  to  record  the  name  of  the 
fortunate  individual,  and  to  hold  him  up  to  the  admiration 
of  posterity. 

But  when  Satan  interposes  in  human  affairs  to  cast  a 
blight  upon  some  happy  existence,  or  to  overthrow  a 
kingdom,  it  as  seldom  happens  that  he  does  not  find  at 
his  side  some  wretched  tool,  in  whose  ear  he  has  but  to 
whisper  a word  to  set  him  at  once  about  his  task. 

The  wretched  tool  who  was  at  hand  to  be  the  agent  of 
this  dastardly  plot  was  one  Tyckelaer,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  — a surgeon  by  profession. 

He  lodged  an  information  to  the  effect  that  Cornelius 
de  Witt,  rendered  desperate  by  the  repeal  of  the  Per- 
petual Edict  (as  he  had  proved  by  the  letters  affixed  to 
his  signature  thereto),  and  inflamed  with  hatred  for  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  had  hired  an  assassin  to  deliver  the 
liepublic  from  its  new  Stadtholder,  and  that  he,  Tycke- 
laer, was  the  person  thus  chosen  ; but  that  stung  with 
remorse  for  having  for  one  moment  admitted  the  idea  of 
the  deed  which  he  was  asked  to  perpetrate,  he  had  pre- 
ferred rather  to  reveal  the  crime  than  to  commit  it. 
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This  disclosure  was,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  call 
forth  a furious  outbreak  among  the  Orange  faction.  The 
Procureur-Fiscal  caused  the  arrest  of  Cornelius  at  his  own 
house  on  the  16th  of  August,  1672  ; and  the  Ptuart  de 
Pulten,  noble  John  de  Witt’s  noble  brother,  was  forced  to 
undergo,  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Buytenhof,  the  pre- 
liminary torture  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  extort 
from  him,  as  from  the  vilest  criminals,  a confession  of  his 
alleged  plot  against  William  of  Orange. 

But  Cornelius  was  possessed  not  only  of  a great  mind, 
but  also  of  a great  heart.  He  belonged  to  that  race  of 
martyrs  who,  being  as  constant  in  their  political  faith  as 
their  ancestors  were  in  their  religious  belief,  are  enabled 
to  meet  suffering  with  a smiling  face ; and  while  he  was 
stretched  on  the  rack,  he  recited  with  a firm  voice,  and 
scanning  the  lines  according  to  measure,  the  first  strophe 
of  the  “Justum  ac  tenacem  ” of  Horace.  He  made  no 
confession,  and  at  last  tired  out  the  fanaticism,  as  well  as 
the  strength,  of  his  persecutors. 

The  judges,  nevertheless,  completely  exonerated  Tycke- 
laer ; while  they  sentenced  Cornelius  to  be  deposed  from 
all  his  offices  and  dignities,  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the 
trial,  and  to  be  banished  from  the  soil  of  the  Bepublic 
forever. 

The  insane  passions  of  the  people,  to  whose  best  inter- 
ests Cornelius  de  Witt  had  ever  been  conscientiously 
devoted,  were  to  some  extent  appeased  by  this  judgment 
against  one  who  was  an  entirely  innocent  as  well  as  a 
great  man ; but  as  we  shall  see,  it  failed  to  content 
them. 

The  Athenians,  who  have  left  behind  them  a pretty 
tolerable  reputation  for  ingratitude,  must  in  this  respect 
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yield  precedence  to  the  Dutch.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  banishing  Aristides. 

John  de  Witt,  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  charge 
brought  against  his  brother,  had  resigned  his  office  of 
Grand  Pensionary.  He,  too,  received  a noble  recom- 
pense for  his  devotion  to  his  country,  taking  with  him 
into  the  retirement  of  private  life  his  burden  of  anxiety 
and  his  scarcely-healed  scars,  which  are  only  too  often 
the  sole  guerdon  obtained  by  honorable  men  who  are 
guilty  of  having  labored  for  their  country,  forgetful  of 
their  own  interests. 

Meanwhile,  William  of  Orange  urged  on  the  course  of 
events  by  every  means  in  his  power,  eagerly  waiting 
for  the  time  when  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  idolized, 
should  have  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  brothers  the 
two  steps  up  which  he  might  ascend  to  the  chair  of 
Stadtholder. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  20th  of  August,  1672,  as  we 
have  already  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the 
whole  town  was  crowding  toward  the  Buytenhof,  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  Cornelius  de  Witt  from  prison  on 
his  way  to  lifelong  banishment,  and  to  see  what  traces 
the  torture  had  left  on  the  noble  frame  of  the  man  who 
knew  his  Horace  so  well. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  this  vast  multitude,  which 
was  hurrying  on  toward  the  Buytenhof,  was  not  in- 
fluenced solely  by  the  harmless  desire  of  feasting  their 
eyes  with  the  spectacle  ; there  were  many  who  went 
there  to  play  an  active  part  in  it,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves an  office  which  they  conceived  had  been  badly 
filled, —that  of  the  executioner. 

There  were,  indeed,  others  with  less  hostile  intentions. 
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All  that  they  cared  for  was  the  spectacle,  always  so  at- 
tractive to  the  mob,  whose  instinctive  pride  is  gratified  to 
see  him  who  has  long  occupied  a lofty  position  prostrate 
in  the  dust. 

“ This  Cornelius  de  Witt,”  they  were  saying,  “ this 
knight  without  fear,  has  he  not  been  closely  confined,  and 
his  courage  shattered  by  the  rack]  Shall  we  not  see 
him  pale,  streaming  with  blood,  covered  with  shame?” 
Surely  this  was  a sweet  triumph  for  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
were  even  more  consumed  with  envy  than  the  common 
people, — a triumph  in  which  every  honest  burgher  of 
the  Hague  might  well  share. 

“ Moreover,”  hinted  the  Orange  agitators  interspersed 
through  the  crowd,  whom  they  hoped  to  mould  to  their 
own  purposes,  and  to  use  either  as  an  instrument  of  at- 
tack or  of  menace,  — “ moreover,  will  there  not  be  a fine 
opportunity  all  the  way  from  the  Buytenhof  to  the  city 
gate  to  throw  some  handfuls  of  dirt  or  a few  stones 
at  this  Ruart  de  Pulten,  who  not  only  conferred  the  dig- 
nity of  Stadtholder  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  ‘ under 
duress/  as  he  claims,  but  who  also  intended  to  have  him 
assassinated  ? ” 

“ Besides  which,”  the  fierce  enemies  of  France  chimed 
in,  “ if  the  work  were  done  well  and  bravely  at  the 
Hague,  Cornelius  would  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  go 
into  exile,  where  he  will  renew  his  intrigues  with  France, 
and  live  with  his  infernal  scoundrel  of  a brother,  John, 
on  the  gold  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois.” 

In  such  a temper,  people  generally  will  run  rather 
than  walk,  — which  was  the  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hague  were  hurrying  so  fast  toward  the  Buytenhof. 

Honest  Tyckelaer,  with  a heart  full  of  spite  and 
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malice,  and  with  no  particular  plan  settled  in  his  mind, 
was  one  of  the  foremost,  being  put  forward  by  the  Orange 
party  as  a very  model  of  probity,  national  honor,  and 
Christian  charity. 

This  daring  miscreant,  embellishing  his  narrative  with 
all  the  exaggerated  rhetoric  which  his  mind  or  his  fertile 
imagination  could  supply,  detailed  the  attempts  which 
Cornelius  de  Witt  had  made  to  corrupt  him,  the  sums  of 
money  which  were  promised,  and  the  diabolical  plans, 
, which  were  all  laid  beforehand,  to  smooth  away  what- 
ever difficulties  might  arise  to  obstruct  his  ( Tyckelaer’ s) 
committing  the  murder. 

Every  phrase  of  his  speech,  eagerly  listened  to  by  the 
populace,  called  forth  enthusiastic  cheers  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  yells  of  blind  fury  against  the  brothers 
De  Witt. 

The  mob  even  fell  to  cursing  the  iniquitous  judges 
who  had  allowed  such  a detestable  criminal  as  the  villain 
Cornelius  to  get  off  so  cheaply. 

Some  of  the  agitators  whispered,  “ He  will  be  off ; he 
will  escape  from  us  ! ” 

Others  replied,  “ A vessel  is  waiting  for  him  at  Scheven- 
ing,  — a French  craft.  Tyckelaer  has  seen  her.” 

“ Honest  Tyckelaer  ! Hurrah  for  Tyckelaer ! ” the  mob 
cried  in  chorus. 

“ And  let  us  not  forget,”  a voice  exclaimed  from  the 
crowd,  “that  meanwhile  John,  who  is  as  unmitigated  a 
scoundrel  as  his  brother,  will  also  escape.” 

“ And  the  two  rogues  will  make  merry  in  France  with 
our  money,  — with  the  money  for  our  vessels,  our  arsenals, 
and  our  dockyards,  which  they  have  sold  to  Louis  XIV.” 

“Well,  then,  let  us  not  allow  them  to  depart  1 
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shouted  one  patriot,  whose  ideas  had  advanced  farther 
than  those  of  the  others. 

“ Forward  to  the  prison,  to  the  prison!”  echoed  the 
crowd. 

Amid  such  cries,  the  citizens  ran  along  faster  and  faster, 
while  muskets  were  brandishing,  axes  gleaming,  and  eyes 
shooting  fire  and  flame. 

No  violence,  however,  had  as  yet  been  committed ; and 
the  file  of  horsemen  who  were  guarding  the  approaches 
of  the  Buytenhof  remained  cool,  unmoved,  silent,  much, 
more  formidable  in  their  impassibility  than  this  excited, 
yelling,  threatening  crowd  of  burghers.  Motionless  they 
sat,  under  the  eye  of  their  leader,  the  captain  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Hague,  who  had  his  sword  drawn,  but  held 
it  with  its  point  downward,  in  a line  with  the  straps  of 
his  stirrup. 

This  troop,  the  only  defence  of  the  prison,  overawed  by 
its  firm  attitude  not  only  the  disorderly,  riotous  mass  of 
the  populace,  but  also  the  detachment  of  the  burgher-guard, 
which,  being  placed  opposite  the  Buytenhof  to  support  the 
soldiers  in  keeping  order,  gave  countenance  to  the  sedi- 
tious uproar  of  the  rioters  by  themselves  shouting,  — 

“ Hurrah  for  Orange  ! Down  with  the  traitors  ! ” 

The  presence  of  Tilly  and  his  horsemen,  indeed,  exer- 
cised a salutary  check  on  these  civic  warriors;  but  soon 
they  worked  themselves  into  a fine  passion  by  their  own 
yelling,  and  as  they  could  not  comprehend  how  any  one 
could  be  endowed  with  physical  courage  and  not  manifest 
it  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  they  attributed  the 
silence  of  the  dragoons  to  cowardice,  and  advanced  one 
step  toward  the  prison,  with  all  the  turbulent  mob  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake. 
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Thereupon  Count  Tilly  rode  forward  alone  to  meet 
them,  raising  his  sword  slightly,  as  he  demanded  with  a 
frown,  — 

“ Well,  gentlemen  of  the  burgher-guard,  why  are  you 
in  motion,  and  what  do  you  wish  1 ” 

The  burghers  brandished  their  muskets,  repeating  their 

cry,  — 

“ Hurrah  for  Orange  ! Death  to  the  traitors  ! ” 

“ ‘ Hurrah  for  Orange  ! ’ be  it  so,”  replied  Tilly, 
“ although  I certainly  am  more  partial  to  happy  faces 
than  to  gloomy  ones.  ‘ Death  to  the  traitors  ! ? if  you 
choose,  so  long  as  you  confine  your  energy  to  shouting  it. 
Shout  ‘ Death  to  the  traitors  ! * to  your  heart’s  content ; 
but  as  to  putting  them  to  death  in  good  earnest,  I am 
here  to  prevent  that,  and  I shall  prevent  it.” 

Then,  turning  round  to  his  men,  he  gave  the  word  of 
command,  — 

“ Ready ! ” 

The  troopers  obeyed  orders  with  a precision  which 
immediately  caused  the  burgher-guard  and  the  people  to 
fall  back  in  such  haste  and  confusion  as  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  the  cavalry-officer. 

“ There,  there  ! 99  he  exclaimed  with  that  bantering  tone 
which  is  peculiar  to  men  of  his  profession,  “ be  easy,  my 
good  fellows,  my  soldiers  will  not  fire  a shot ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  must  not  advance  one  step  toward  the 
prison.” 

“ And  do  you  know,  sir,  that  we  have  muskets  h 99 
roared  the  commandant  of  the  burghers. 

“ By  Jove,  I can’t  very  well  help  knowing  it,”  said 
Tilly,  “ after  the  way  you  have  been  waving  them  before 
my  eyes  ; but  I beg  you  to  observe  also  that  we  have 
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pistols,  that  the  pistol  carries  admirably  to  a distance  of 
fifty  yards,  and  that  you  are  only  twenty-five  from  us.” 

“ Death  to  the  traitors ! ” cried  the  exasperated 
burghers. 

“ Bah  ! ” growled  the  officer,  “ you  keep  saying  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again.  It  is  very  tiresome.” 

With  this,  he  resumed  his  post  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  while  the  tumult  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer  about 
the  Buytenhof. 

And  yet  the  furious  mob  did  not  know  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  hot  upon  the  scent  of  one  of  their 
victims,  the  other,  as  if  hurrying  to  meet  his  fate,  passed 
at  a distance  of  not  more  than  a hundred  yards  behind 
the  groups  of  people  and  the  dragoons  on  his  way  to  the 
Buytenhof. 

John  de  Witt  had  alighted  from  his  coach  with  a ser- 
vant, and  was  walking  quietly  across  the  courtyard  of  the 
prison. 

Mentioning  his  name  to  the  turnkey,  who,  however, 
knew  him,  he  said,  — 

“ Good  morning,  Gryphus ; I have  come  to  get  my 
brother,  Cornelius  de  W7itt  (who  as  you  know7  is  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  banishment),  and  take  him  away  from 
the  city  with  me.” 

Thereupon  the  jailer,  a sort  of  bear,  trained  to  lock 
and  unlock  the  gates  of  the  prison,  saluted  him,  and 
admitted  him  into  the  building,  the  doors  of  which  were 
immediately  closed  upon  him. 

Ten  yards  farther  on,  John  de  Witt  met  a lovely 
young  girl  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  dressed  in  the 
national  costume  of  the  Frisian  women,  who  courtesied 
prettily  to  him.  Patting  her  cheek  gently,  he  said  to  her,  — . 
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“Good  morning,  my  pretty  little  Rosa;  how  is  my 
brother  1 ” 

“Oh,  Mynheer  John ! ” the  young  girl  replied,  “ I am 
not  afraid  of  the  harm  which  has  been  done  to  him. 
That ’s  all  over  now.” 

“Pray,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  then,  my  dear'?” 

“ I am  afraid  of  the  harm  which  they  are  going  to  do 
to  him.” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  De  Witt,  “you  mean  this  rabble,  don’t 
you  h ” 

“ Do  you  hear  them  ] ” 

“Yes,  they  are  indeed  in  a state  of  great  excitement; 
but  when  they  see  us,  perhaps  they  will  grow  calmer,  as 
we  have  never  done  them  anything  but  good.” 

“Unfortunately,  that  is  no  reason  at  all,”  muttered 
the  girl,  as,  in  obedience  to  an  imperative  sign  from  her 
father,  she  withdrew. 

“ Indeed,  child,  what  you  say  is  only  too  true.” 

Then,  as  he  pursued  his  way,  he  said  to  himself,  — 

“ Here  is  a damsel  who  very  likely  does  not  know  how 
to  read,  and  who,  consequently,  has  never  read  anything ; 
and  yet  with  one  word  she  has  epitomized  a good  part  of 
the  history  of  the  world.” 

And  with  the  same  calm  mien,  but  more  melancholy 
than  he  had  been  on  entering  the  prison,  the  Grand 
Pensionary  proceeded  toward  the  cell  of  his  brother. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

The  fair  Rosa’s  gloomy  forebodings  were  fully  realized ; 
for  while  John  de  Witt  was  climbing  the  narrow  wind- 
ing stairs  which  led  to  the  prison  of  his  brother  Corne- 
lius, the  burghers  did  their  best  to  have  the  troop  of 
Tilly,  which  was  in  their  way,  removed. 

Whereupon  the  rabble,  in  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  good  intentions  of  their  militia-men,  shouted 
lustily,  “ Hurrah  for  the  burghers  ! ” 

Count  Tilly,  who  was  as  prudent  as  he  was  firm,  be- 
gan to  parley  with  the  burghers,  under  the  protection  of 
the  cocked  pistols  of  his  dragoons,  doing  his  best  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  his  order  from  the  States  commanded 
him  to  guard  the  prison  and  its  approaches  with  three 
companies. 

“ Why  give  such  orders  1 Why  guard  the  prison  ] ” 
cried  the  Orangists. 

“ Ah ! ” replied  M.  de  Tilly,  “ there  you  ask  me  at 
once  more  than  I can  tell  you.  I was  told,  4 Guard  the 
prison/  and  I obey  orders.  You,  gentlemen,  who  are 
almost  soldiers  yourselves,  ought  to  know  that  an  order 
must  never  be  discussed.” 

“But  this  order  has  been  given  to  you  so  that  the 
traitors  may  be  enabled  to  leave  the  town.” 

“ Very  possibly,  as  the  traitors  are  condemned  to  exile,” 
replied  Tilly. 
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“ Who  is  responsible  for  this  order  ? ” 

“The  States,  to  be  sure.” 

“ The  States  are  traitors.” 

“ I don’t  know  anything  about  that ! ” 

“ And  you  are  a traitor  yourself ! ” 

“I?” 

“ Yes,  you.” 

u Well,  as  to  that,  let  us  understand  each  other,  my 
friends.  Whom  should  I betray,  — the  States  ? Why, 
I cannot  betray  them,  if  while  I am  in  their  pay,  I 
faithfully  obey  their  orders.” 

Thereupon,  the  Count  being  so  indisputably  in  the 
right  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  him,  the  uproar 
and  threatening  language  were  renewed  with  redoubled 
energy ; but  the  Count  replied  to  their  extravagant  and 
horrible  imprecations  with  the  utmost  courtliness. 

“ My  friends/’  said  he,  “ uncock  your  muskets  ; one  of 
them  may  go  off  by  accident,  and  if  the  shot  chanced  to 
wound  one  of  my  men  it  would  be  the  death  of  a good 
many  of  you.  We  should  be  very  sorry  for  that,  and  you 
would  perhaps  be  sorrier  still,  especially  as  neither  of  us 
has  any  such  purpose.” 

“If  you  should  do  that,”  cried  the  burghers,  “we 
should  take  our  turn  at  the  same  game.” 

“ Very  well ; but  even  were  you  to  kill  every  man  of 
us,  those  whom  we  had  killed  would  be  none  the  less 
dead.” 

“ Then  leave  the  place  to  us,  and  you  will  play  the 
part  of  a good  citizen.” 

“ First  of  all,”  said  Tilly,  “ I am  not  a citizen,  but  an 
officer,  which  is  a very  different  thing;  and,  secondly,  I 
am  not  a Hollander,  but  a Frenchman,  and  there  the 
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distinction  is  even  greater.  I have  to  do  with  no  one  but 
the  States,  by  whom  I am  paid ; let  me  see  an  order  from 
them  to  leave  you  in  possession  of  the  square,  and  I shall 
only  be  too  glad  to  evacuate  on  the  instant,  for  I am 
confoundedly  bored  here.,, 

“ Yes,  yes  ! ” cried  a hundred  voices,  whose  chorus  was 
immediately  swelled  by  five  hundred  others;  “let  us  go 
to  the  Town-hall  and  see  the  deputies  ! Come  on  ! Come 
on  ! ” 

“ That ’s  it,”  Tilly  muttered,  as  he  saw  the  most  violent 
among  the  crowd  turning  away ; “ go  to  the  Town-hall 
and  seek  to  procure  the  perpetration  of  a dastardly  act, 
and  you  will  see  what  answer  you  will  get.  Go,  my  fine 
fellows,  go ! ” 

The  worthy  officer  relied  on  the  honor  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who,  on  their  side,  relied  on  his  honor  as  a 
soldier. 

“Suppose,  Captain/’  said  the  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Count’s  ear,  “ that  the  deputies  refuse  to  grant  what 
these  madmen  demand,  and  then  send  us  a small  rein- 
forcement ; that  would  not  be  so  bad,  would  it  ?” 

Meanwhile,  John  de  Witt,  whom  we  left  climbing  the 
stairs,  after  his  conversation  with  the  jailer  Gryphus 
and  his  daughter  Rosa,  had  reached  the  door  of  the  cell, 
where  on  a mattress  lay  his  brother  Cornelius,  who  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  subjected  to  the  preliminary  tor- 
ture. The  sentence  of  banishment  having  been  pro- 
nounced, there  was  no  occasion  for  inflicting  the  torture 
extraordinary. 

Cornelius,  prostrate  on  his  bed,  with  wrists  broken  and 
fingers  crushed,  because  he  had  refused  to  confess  a crime 
he  had  not  committed,  was  just  beginning  to  breathe 
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freely  once  more,  after  three  days  of  mortal  agony,  on 
being  informed  that  his  judges,  at  whose  hands  he  had 
expected  sentence  of  death,  had  decided  to  condemn  him 
to  banishment. 

Endowed  with  an  iron  frame  and  a stout  heart,  how 
would  he  have  disappointed  his  enemies,  if  they  could 
have  seen,  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  his  cell  in  the  Buyten- 
hof,  his  pale  face  lighted  up  by  the  smile  of  the  martyr, 
who  having  had  a foretaste  of  the  glory  of  heaven  for- 
gets that  he  has  ever  wallowed  in  earthly  mire  ! 

The  Kuart,  indeed,  had  already  recovered  all  his 
powers,  more  by  the  force  of  his  own  strong  will  than 
by  any  care  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  ; and  he 
was  calculating  how  long  the  formalities  of  the  law  would 
still  detain  him  in  prison. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  combined  shouts  of 
the  citizen-militia  and  the  mob  were  at  their  loudest,  and 
curses  were  being  heaped  upon  the  two  brothers,  min- 
gled with  dire  threats  against  Captain  Tilly,  who  stood  a 
living  rampart  between  them  and  their  foes.  The  uproar, 
breaking  against  the  walls  of  the  prison  like  surf  against 
the  cliffs,  reached  even  the  prisoner’s  ears. 

But  threatening  as  was  the  sound,  Cornelius  took  no 
steps  to  ascertain  whence  it  arose ; nor  did  he  even  take 
the  trouble  to  rise  and  look  out  at  the  narrow  iron-barred 
window,  which  gave  access  to  the  light  and  sound  from 
without. 

He  was  so  inured  to  his  never-ceasing  pain  that  he 
had  almost  become  indifferent  to  it.  In  fact  he  was 
conscious  of  such  ecstasy  in  feeling  that  his  soul  and 
his  mind  were  about  to  rise  above  all  bodily  ills,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  that  soul  and  that  mind  had  already 
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escaped  from  their  bondage  to  the  flesh,  and  were  float- 
ing in  the  air  above  his  body,  as  the  expiring  flame  from 
an  almost  extinct  fire  hovers  above  the  embers  on  the 
hearth. 

He  was  also  thinking  of  his  brother.  It  was  his  ap- 
proach, doubtless,  that  thus  made  itself  felt,  through  the 
mysterious  agency  which  is  now  known  as  magnetism. 
At  the  very  moment  that  John  was  so  vividly  present  in 
the  thoughts  of  Cornelius  that  his  name  was  actually 
upon  his  lips,  the  door  opened ; John  entered  and  hurried 
to  the  bedside  of  the  prisoner,  who  stretched  out  his 
broken  arms  and  his  hands,  tied  up  in  bandages,  toward 
that  glorious  brother,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  surpass- 
ing not  in  services  rendered  to  the  country,  but  in  the 
hatred  which  the  Dutch  bore  him. 

John  tenderly  kissed  his  brother  on  the  forehead,  and 
put  his  maimed  hands  gently  back  on  the  mattress. 

“ Cornelius,  my  poor  brother,”  said  he,  “ you  are  suf- 
fering great  pain,  are  you  not  1 ” 

“ I suffer  no  longer  since  I see  you,  my  brother.” 

“ Oh,  my  poor  dear  Cornelius  ! I assure  you  that  I 
grieve  enough  for  both  to  see  you  in  such  a state.” 

“ Indeed,  I have  thought  more  of  you  than  of  myself ; 
and  while  they  were  torturing  me  I never  thought  of 
uttering  a complaint,  except  once  to  say,  ‘ Poor  brother  ! 1 
But  now  that  you  are  here,  let  us  forget  it  all.  You  have 
come  to  take  me  away,  have  you  not  ? ” 

“I  have.” 

“ I am  quite  cured.  Help  me  to  get  up,  and  you  shall 
see  how  well  I can  walk.” 

“ You  will  not  have  to  walk  far,  dear  brother,  as  I 
have  my  coach  near  the  pond,  behind  Tilly’s  dragoons.” 
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“ Tilly’s  dragoons  ! Why  are  they  near  the  pond  1 ” 

“ Well,”  said  the  Grand  Pensionary,  with  the  melan- 
choly smile  which  was  habitual  to  him,  “you  see  there 
is  an  idea  that  the  people  of  the  Hague  would  like  to 
witness  your  departure,  and  there  is  some  apprehension 
of  a disturbance.” 

“ Of  a disturbance  h ” replied  Cornelius,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  his  embarrassed  brother  ; “ a disturbance  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Cornelius.” 

“ Oh,  that ’s  what  I heard  just  now,”  said  the  prisoner, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself.  Then  turning  to  his  brother, 
he  continued,  — 

“ There  is  a great  crowd  around  the  Buytenhof,  is  there 
not  1 ” 

“Yes,  dear  brother.” 

“ But  that  being  so,  in  order  to  come  here — ” 

“ Well  t ” 

“ How  was  it  that  they  allowed  you  to  pass  ] 99 

“ You  know  well  that  we  are  not  very  popular,  Corne- 
lius,” said  the  Grand  Pensionary,  with  gloomy  bitterness. 
“ I came  through  back  streets  all  the  way.” 

“ You  hid  yourself,  John  ? 99 

“ I wished  to  reach  you  without  loss  of  time,  and  I did 
what  people  do  in  politics,  or  at  sea  when  the  wind  is 
against  them,  — I beat  to  windward.” 

At  this  moment  the  noise  in  the  square  below  seemed 
to  redouble  in  fury.  Tilly  was  parleying  with  the 
burghers. 

“ Well,”  said  Cornelius,  “you  are  a very  skilful  pilot, 
John  ; but  I doubt  whether  you  will  be  able  to  guide 
your  brother  out  of  the  Buytenhof  in  such  a heavy  sea, 
and  through  the  breakers  of  popular  fury,  as  happily  as 
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you  conducted  the  fleet  of  Y an  Tromp  past  the  shoals 
of  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp.” 

“With  the  help  of  God,  Cornelius,  we  ’ll  at  least  try,” 
answered  John  ; “ but  first  of  all,  a word  with  you.” 

“ What  is  it  t ” 

The  shouts  began  anew. 

“ Hark,  hark  ! ” continued  Cornelius  ; “ how  angry  these 
people  are  ! Is  it  against  you,  or  against  me  1 ” 

“ I should  say  it  is  against  us  both,  Cornelius.  I told 
you,  my  dear  brother,  that  the  Orange  party,  while  as- 
sailing us  with  their  absurd  calumnies,  have  also  made 
it  a reproach  against  us  that  we  have  negotiated  with 
France.” 

“ What  blockheads  they  are  ! ” 

“ Very  true ; but  nevertheless  they  make  that  reproach 
against  us.” 

“ And  yet  if  these  negotiations  had  been  successful, 
they  would  have  prevented  the  defeats  of  Rees,  Orsav, 
Wesel,  and  Rheinberg ; the  Rhine  would  not  have  been 
crossed,  and  Holland  might  still  consider  herself  invin- 
cible in  the  midst  of  her  marshes  and  canals.” 

“ All  this  is  quite  true,  my  dear  Cornelius ; but  still 
more  certain  it  is  that  if  at  this  moment  our  correspon- 
dence with  the  Marquis  de  Louvois  were  discovered,  skil- 
ful pilot  as  I am  I should  not  be  able  to  save  the  frail 
bark  which  is  to  carry  the  brothers  De  Witt  and  their 
fortunes  out  of  Holland.  That  correspondence,  which 
would  but  prove  to  honest  people  how  dearly  I love  my 
country,  and  what  sacrifices  I have  offered  to  make  for  its 
liberty  and  glory,  would  be  ruin  to  us  if  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  our  triumphant  foes,  the  adherents  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Therefore  I trust  that  you  burned  every 
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letter,  dear  Cornelius,  before  you  left  Dort  to  join  me  at 
the  Hague.” 

“ My  dear  brother,”  Cornelius  answered,  “ your  corre- 
spondence with  M.  de  Louvois  affords  ample  proof  of  your 
having  been  of  late  the  greatest,  ablest,  and  noblest  citizen 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  I love  my  country’s 
glory,  and  your  fame  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world, 
dear  John ; therefore  I have  taken  good  care  not  to  burn 
that  correspondence.” 

“ Then  we  are  lost,  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,” 
calmly  remarked  the  Ex-Grand  Pensionary,  approaching 
the  window. 

“ No,  John,  you  are  altogether  wrong,  and  we  shall 
find  our  bodily  safety  assured.” 

“ Pray,  what  have  you  done  with  these  letters  ? ” 

“ I have  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  Cornelius  van 
Baerle,  my  godson,  whom  you  know,  and  who  lives  at 
Dort.” 

“ Oh,  the  poor  fellow  ! the  dear,  innocent  child  ! The 
scholar  who  knows  so  many  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
(and  a rare  combination  it  is)  thinks  only  of  his  flowers 
who  offer  their  daily  greeting  to  God,  and  of  God  himself 
who  makes  the  flowers  grow.  So  you  have  entrusted 
him  with  that  fatal  parcel  'l  Alas  ! dear  brother,  it  will 
be  the  ruin  of  poor  Cornelius.” 

“ His  ruin  ? ” 

“ Yes,  for  he  will  either  be  strong  or  he  will  be  weak. 
If  he  is  strong  (for,  little  as  he  may  dream  of  what  has 
happened  to  us,  buried  in  his  studies  there  at  Dort,  and 
incredibly  absorbed  and  distraught  as  he  is,  still  he  will 
hear  of  it  sooner  or  later),  then,  I say,  if  he  is  strong  of 
heart,  he  will  boast  of  his  relations  with  us ; and  if  he  is 
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weak,  he  will  be  afraid  of  the  results  of  having  been  inti- 
mate with  us.  If  he  is  strong,  he  will  proclaim  the 
secret  from  the  housetops  ; if  he  is  weak  he  will  allow  it 
to  be  forced  from  him.  In  either  case  he  is  lost,  and  so 
are  we.  Let  us,  therefore,  fly  at  once,  if  indeed  we  are 
not  too  late.” 

Cornelius  raised  himself  on  his  couch,  and  grasping  the 
hand  of  his  brother,  who  shuddered  at  the  touch  of  the 
linen  bandages,  replied,  — 

“ Do  I not  know  my  godson  ? Have  I not  learned  to 
read  as  in  an  open  book  every  thought  of  Van  Baerle's 
brain  and  every  emotion  of  his  soul  1 You  ask  whether 
he  is  strong  or  weak.  He  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ; but  that  is  not  now  the  question.  The  principal 
point  is,  that  he  is  sure  not  to  divulge  the  secret,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  does  not  know  it  himself.” 

John  turned  around  in  surprise. 

“ Ah ! ” continued  Cornelius,  with  his  gentle  smile, 
“ the  Ruart  de  Pulten  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school 
of  his  brother  John;  and  I repeat  to  you,  dear  brother, 
that  Van  Baerle  is  not  aware  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  deposit  which  I have  entrusted  to  him.” 

“ Quickly,  then,”  cried  John,  “ as  there  is  still  time, 
let  us  convey  to  him  directions  to  burn  the  parcel.” 

“ By  whom  can  we  transmit  such  a direction  h ” 

“ By  my  servant  Craeke,  who  was  to  have  accompanied 
us  on  horseback,  and  who  entered  the  prison  with  me,  to 
assist  you  downstairs.” 

“ Consider  well  before  ordering  those  precious  docu- 
ments burned,  John  ! ” 

“ I consider  above  all  things  that  the  brothers  De  Witt 
must  necessarily  save  their  lives  in  order  to  be  able  to 
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save  their  character.  When  we  are  dead,  who  will  defend 
us  ? Who  will  there  be  who  has  even  so  much  as  under- 
stood us  ? ” 

44  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  they  would  kill  us  if  those 
papers  were  found  ? ” 

John,  without  answering,  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the 
square,  whence  a fresh  outburst  of  fierce  shouting  arose  at 
that  moment. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  Cornelius,  44  I hear  these  shouts  very 
plainly,  but  what  is  their  meaning  ? ” 

John  opened  the  window. 

44  Death  to  the  traitors ! ” howled  the  populace. 

“ Do  you  hear  now,  Cornelius  ? ” 

44  4 To  the  traitors  ! 9 that  means  us  ? ” said  the  prisoner, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a shudder. 

44  Yes,  it  means  us,”  repeated  John. 

44  Where  is  Craeke  ? ” 

44  At  the  door  of  your  cell,  I suppose.” 

44  Pray,  let  him  come  in.” 

John  opened  the  door;  the  faithful  servant  was  waiting 
on  the  threshold. 

44  Come  in,  Craeke,  and  mind  well  what  my  brother  will 
tell  you.” 

44  No,  John  ; it  will  not  suffice  to  send  a verbal  mes- 
sage ; unfortunately  I shall  be  obliged  to  write  ” 

44  Why  so?” 

44  Because  Van  Baerle  will  neither  give  up  the  parcel 
nor  burn  it  without  a special  command  to  do  so.” 

44  But  will  you  be  able  to  write,  my  dear  fellow  ? ” John 
asked,  with  a compassionate  glance  at  his  poor  hands  all 
scorched  and  bruised. 

44  If  I had  pen  and  ink  you  would  soon  see,”  said 
Cornelius. 
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“ Here  is  a pencil,  at  any  rate.” 

“ Have  you  any  paper  1 They  have  left  me  nothing.” 

“ Here,  take  this  Bible,  and  tear  out  the  fly-leaf.” 

“ Very  well,  that  will  do.” 

“ But  your  writing  will  be  illegible.” 

‘‘Never  fear,”  rejoined  Cornelius,  glancing  at  his  brother. 
“ These  fingers  which  have  resisted  the  screws  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  this  will  of  mine  which  has  triumphed  over 
pain,  will  unite  in  a common  effort ; so  have  no  fear  that 
the  lines  will  be  disfigured  by  any  tremulousness  of  my 
hand.” 

Cornelius  actually  took  the  pencil  and  began  to  write, 
whereupon  great  drops  of  blood,  forced  from  his  raw 
wounds  by  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  upon  the  pencil, 
could  be  seen  oozing  out  beneath  the  white  linen. 

Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  Grand 
Pensionary. 

Cornelius  wrote,  — 

August  20,  1672. 

My  dear  Godson,  — Burn  the  parcel  wdiich  I have  en- 
trusted to  you.  Burn  it  without  looking  at  it,  and  without 
opening  it,  so  that  its  contents  may  forever  remain  unknown 
to  yourself.  Secrets  of  this  description  are  death  to  those  wTith 
whom  they  are  deposited.  Burn  it,  and  you  will  have  saved 
the  lives  of  John  and  Cornelius. 

Farewell,  and  love  me. 

Cornelius  de  Witt. 

John,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  wiped  off  a drop  of  the 
noble  blood  which  had  soiled  the  leaf ; and  having  handed 
the  dispatch  to  Craeke  with  final  directions,  returned  to 
Cornelius,  from  whose  face  the  pain  had  driven  every 
vestige  of  color,  and  who  seemed  near  fainting. 
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“ ^ow/’  said  he,  “ when  honest  Craeke  sounds  his  old 
boatswain’s  whistle,  it  will  mean  that  he  is  clear  of  the 
mob  and  has  reached  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  And 
then  it  will  be  our  turn  to  depart.” 

Five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  a long  and  shrill 
whistle,  blown  in  true  seaman’s  style,  made  itself  heard 
through  the  leafy  canopy  of  the  elms  and  above  all  the 
uproar  around  the  Buytenhof. 

John  raised  his  clasped  hands  heavenward  in  thanks- 
giving. 

“ And  now,”  said  he,  “ let  us  be  off,  Cornelius.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PUPIL  OF  JOHN  DE  WITT. 

While  the  clamor  of  the  crowd  in  the  square  of  the 
Buytenhof,  which  grew  more  and  more  menacing  against 
the  two  brothers,  determined  John  de  Witt  to  hasten 
the  departure  of  his  brother  Cornelius,  a deputation  of 
burghers  had  gone  to  the  Town-hall  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  Tilly’s  horse. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  Buytenhof  to  the  Hoogstraet ; 
and  a stranger,  who  since  the  beginning  of  this  scene  had 
watched  all  its  incidents  with  intense  interest,  was  seen 
to  wend  his  way  with,  or  rather  in  the  wake  of,  the  others 
toward  the  Town-hall,  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  what 
took  place  there. 

This  stranger  was  a very  young  man,  of  some  twenty- 
two  or  three  years,  and  for  aught  that  appeared  without 
especial  vigor.  He  evidently  had  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  be  recognized,  for  he  concealed  his  pale,  elongated  face 
in  a handkerchief  of  fine  Frisian  linen,  with  which  he 
incessantly  wiped  his  brow  or  his  burning  lips. 

With  an  eye  as  keen  as  that  of  a bird  of  prey,  a long 
aquiline  nose,  and  a finely-cut.  mouth,  which  was  slightly 
open  and  was  like  a wound  across  his  face,  this  man 
would  have  presented  to  Lavater,  if  Lavater  had  lived  at 
that  time,  a subject  for  physiognomical  investigations, 
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the  first  results  of  which  might  not  have  been  very  favor- 
able to  the  stranger. 

“ What  difference  can  be  detected  between  the  features 
of  a conqueror  and  those  of  a successful  pirate  % ” the 
ancients  used  to  ask. 

The  same  difference  that  there  is  between  the  eagle 
and  the  vulture,  — in  the  one  case  a serene  and  tranquil 
expression,  in  the  other  fear  and  inquietude. 

By  the  same  token,  those  pallid  features  and  that 
slender  sickly  body,  which  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
howling  mob  from  the  Buytenhof  to  the  Hoogstraet,  wrere 
the  very  type  and  model  of  a suspicious  employer,  or  a 
thief  in  fear  of  arrest ; and  a police-officer  would  certainly 
have  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition,  on  account 
of  the  great  care  with  which  the  person  who  now  occupies 
our  attention  sought  to  conceal  his  identity. 

He  wras  plainly  dressed,  and  apparently  unarmed ; his 
thin,  wiry  arm  and  his  veined  hand  of  aristocratic  white- 
ness and  delicacy  were  resting,  not  on  the  arm,  but  on 
the  shoulder  of  an  officer,  who  with  his  hand  on  his 
sword  watched,  with  an  interest  easily  understood,  the 
drama  that  was  being  enacted  around  the  Buytenhof, 
until  his  companion  had  left  the  square  and  compelled 
him  to  follow. 

On  arriving  at  the  square  in  front  of  the  Hoogstraet, 
the  man  with  the  pale  face  pushed  the  other  behind  an 
open  shutter,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  balcony  of  the 
Town-hall. 

At  the  savage  yells  of  the  mob,  the  window  of  the 
Hoogstraet  opened,  and  a man  came  forth  to  parley  with 
the  people. 

“ Who  is  that  on  the  balcony  ? ” the  young  man  asked 
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the  officer,  indicating  by  the  direction  of  his  glance  merely 
the  orator,  who  seemed  much  excited,  and  held  himself 
erect  by  the  help  of  the  balustrade,  rather  than  leaned 
upon  it. 

“ It  is  Deputy  Bowelt,”  replied  the  officer. 

“ What  sort  of  man  is  he  % Do  you  know  anything 
of  him  % ” 

“ An  honest  man  ; at  least  I believe  so,  Monseigneur.” 

The  young  man  upon  hearing  this  appreciative  estimate 
of  Bowelt’s  character  from  his  companion  showed  signs  of 
such  strange  disappointment  and  evident  dissatisfaction 
that  the  officer  could  not  but  remark  it,  and  hastened  to 
add,  — 

“At  least  people  say  so,  Monseigneur.  I cannot  say 
anything  about  it  myself,  as  I have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mynheer  Bowelt.” 

“An  honest  man,”  repeated  he  who  was  addressed  as 
Monseigneur ; “do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  an  honest 
man  ( brave  homme ),  or  a brave  one  (Jiomme  brave)  % ” 

“ Ah,  Monseigneur  must  excuse  me  ; I would  not  pre- 
sume to  draw  such  a fine  distinction  in  the  case  of  a man 
whom,  I assure  your  Highness  once  more,  I know  only  by 
sight.” 

“Well,”  the  young  man  muttered,  “let  us  wait,  and 
we  shall  soon  see.” 

The  officer  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent,  and  was 
silent. 

“ If  this  Bowelt  is  an  honest  man,”  his  Highness  con- 
tinued, “ these  hotheads  wull  meet  with  a very  queer 
reception  at  his  hands.” 

The  nervous  quiver  of  his  hand,  which  moved  involun- 
tarily on  the  shoulder  of  his  companion,  like  the  fingers 
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of  a pianist  over  the  keyboard,  betrayed  his  burning 
impatience,  so  ill  concealed  at  certain  times,  and  par- 
ticularly at  that  moment,  under  the  cold  and  sombre 
expression  of  his  face. 

The  chief  of  the  deputation  of  the  burghers  was  then 
heard  interrogating  the  Deputy,  whom  he  requested  to 
let  them  know  where  the  other  deputies,  his  colleagues, 
were. 

“ Gentlemen, ” Bowelt  repeated  for  the  second  time, 
“ I assure  you  that  at  this  moment  I am  here  alone  with 
Mynheer  d’Asperen,  and  I cannot  come  to  any  decision 
on  my  own  responsibility.” 

“The  order  ! we  want  the  order!”  cried  several  thou- 
sand voices. 

Mynheer  Bowelt  undertook  to  speak;  but  his  words 
could  not  be  heard,  and  he  was  only  seen  moving  his 
arms  in  all  sorts  of  despairing  gestures.  When,  at  last, 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  make  himself  heard,  he 
turned  towards  the  open  window,  and  called  Mynheer 
d’Asperen. 

The  latter  gentleman  now  made  his  appearance  on  the 
balcony,  where  he  was  saluted  with  shouts  even  more 
energetic  than  those  with  which  Mynheer  Bowelt  had 
been  received  ten  minutes  before. 

This  did  not  prevent  him  from  undertaking  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  haranguing  the  mob ; but  the  mob  preferred 
to  bear  down  by  force  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States — which,  however,  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
sovereign  people  — rather  than  to  listen  to  the  speech 
of  Mynheer  d’Asperen. 

“Come,”  the  young  man  coolly  remarked,  while  the 
crowd  was  rushing  into  the  principal  door  of  the  Hoog- 
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straet,  “ it  seems  that  the  question  will  be  discussed  in- 
doors,  Colonel.  Come,  and  let  us  hear  the  debate.” 

“ Oh,  Monseigneur  ! Monseigneur  ! take  care  ! ” 

“ Of  what?” 

“ Among  these  deputies,  there  are  many  who  have  had 
dealings  with  you ; and  it  would  be  sufficient  that  only 
one  of  them  should  recognize  your  Highness.” 

“ Yes,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  charge  that  I have 
been  the  instigator  of  all  this  work ; indeed,  you  are 
right,”  said  the  young  man,  blushing  for  a moment  from 
regret  of  having  betrayed  so  much  eagerness.  “Yes, 
you  are  right;  let  us  remain  here.  From  this  place  we 
can  see  them  return  with  or  without  the  order  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  dragoons,  and  then  we  may  judge 
whether  Mynheer  Bowelt  is  an  honest  man  or  a brave 
one,  which  I am  anxious  to  ascertain.” 

“ Why,”  replied  the  officer,  looking  with  astonishment 
at  the  personage  whom  he  addressed  as  Monseigneur, 
uwhy,  your  Highness  surely  does  not  suppose  for  one 
instant  that  the  deputies  will  order  Tilly’s  horse  to  quit 
their  post  ? ” 

“ Why  not  1 ” asked  the  young  man,  coldly. 

“Because  to  issue  such  an  order  would  be  tantamount 
to  signing  the  death-warrant  of  Cornelius  and  John  de 
Witt.” 

“We  shall  see,”  his  Highness  replied  with  the  most 
perfect  coolness.  “ God  alone  knows  what  is  going  on 
within  the  hearts  of  men.” 

The  officer  looked  askance  at  the  impassible  counte- 
nance of  his  companion,  and  grew  pale  : he  was  an 
honest  man  as  well  as  a brave  one. 

From  the  spot  where  they  stood,  his  Highness  and  his 
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attendant  heard  the  tumult  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  the 
crowd  on  the  staircase  of  the  Town-hall. 

Then  the  noise  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  square,  as  it 
came  pouring  out  through  the  open  windows  of  the  hall, 
on  the  balcony  in  front  of  which  Mynheers  Bowelt  and 
d’Asperen  had  appeared  ; they  had,  meanwhile,  withdrawn 
inside  the  building,  fearing  doubtless  that  they  might,  if 
they  remained  on  the  balcony,  be  forced  over  the  balus- 
trade into  the  street  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

After  this,  confused  gesticulating  shapes  were  seen  to 
pass  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  windows  : the  council-hall 
was  filling. 

Suddenly  the  noise  subsided  ; and  as  suddenly  again  it 
rose  with  redoubled  intensity,  and  at  last  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  the  old  building  shook  to  the  very  roof. 

At  length  the  living  stream  poured  back  through  the 
galleries  and  stairs  to  the  door,  and  they  saw  it  come 
rushing  out  through  the  arched  gateway  like  water  from 
a spout. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  group,  a man  was  flying  rather 
than  running,  his  face  hideously  distorted  with  satanic 
glee  : this  man  was  the  surgeon  Tyckelaer. 

“ We  have  it ! we  have  it ! ” he  cried,  brandishing  a 
paper  in  the  air. 

“ They  have  the  order ! ” muttered  the  officer,  in 
amazement. 

“Well,  then,”  his  Highness  quietly  remarked,  “now 
my  mind  is  relieved.  You  could  not  tell  me,  my  dear 
Colonel,  whether  Mynheer  Bowelt  was  an  honest  or  a 
brave  man ; now  I know  that  he  is  neither.” 

Then,  gazing  steadily  after  the  crowd,  which  was  rush- 
ing along  before  him,  he  continued,  — 
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“ Let  us  now  go  to  the  Buytenliof,  Colonel ; I expect 
we  shall  see  a very  strange  sight  there.” 

The  officer  bowed,  and  without  making  any  reply,  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  his  master. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  in  the  square  and  about 
the  approaches  to  the  prison  ; but  the  dragoons  of  Tilly 
still  held  it  in  check  as  effectively  and  unflinchingly  as 
before. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Count  heard  the  increasing 
din  of  the  approaching  multitude,  and  soon  he  spied 
the  advanced  guard  rushing  on  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
cataract. 

At  the  same  time,  he  observed  the  paper,  which  was 
waving  in  the  air  above  the  clenched  fists  and  glittering 
weapons. 

“ Aha ! ” he  exclaimed,  rising  in  his  stirrups  and  touch- 
ing his  lieutenant  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  “ I really 
believe  these  rascals  have  got  the  order. ” 

“ What  dastardly  ruffians  they  are ! ” cried  the 
lieutenant. 

It  was  indeed  the  order,  which  the  burgher-guard  re- 
ceived with  a roar  of  triumph.  They  immediately  left 
their  position  and  advanced,  with  lowered  arms  and  fierce 
shouts,  toward  Count  Tilly’s  dragoons. 

But  the  Count  was  not  the  man  to  allow  them  to 
approach  inconveniently  near. 

“ Halt ! ” he  cried,  “ halt,  and  keep  back  from  my 
horses’  heads,  or  I give  the  word  to  advance.” 

“ Here  is  the  order,”  a hundred  insolent  voices  answered 
at  once. 

He  took  it  in  amazement,  cast  his  eyes  rapidly  over  it, 
and  said  aloud,  — 
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“The  men  who  signed  this  order  are  the  real  mur- 
derers of  Cornelius  de  Witt.  I would  rather  have  my 
two  hands  cut  off  than  have  written  one  single  letter  of 
this  infamous  order.” 

Pushing  back  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  the  man  who 
wanted  to  take  it  from  him,  he  added,  — 

“ One  moment ; papers  like  this  are  of  importance,  and 
should  be  preserved.” 

Saying  this,  he  folded  up  the  document,  and  carefully 
put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  doublet. 

Then,  turning  round  toward  his  troop,  he  gave  the 
word  of  command,  — 

“ Dragoons,  attention  ! Right  wheel ! ” 

He  added  in  an  undertone,  yet  loud  enough  for  his 
wwds  to  be  not  altogether  lost  to  those  about  him, — 

“ And  now,  butchers,  do  your  work  ! ” 

A savage  yell,  which  voiced  all  the  keen  hatred  and 
ferocious  triumph  which  were  rife  in  that  prison  square, 
welcomed  with  a fresh  outburst  of  jeering  and  yelling 
the  departure  of  the  troops  as  they  quietly  filed  away. 

The  Count  tarried  behind,  facing  to  the  last  the  infu- 
riated populace,  who  followed,  inch  by  inch,  upon  his 
horse’s  retreating  steps. 

John  de  Witt,  as  may  be  seen,  had  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated the  danger,  when  he  assisted  his  brother  to  rise 
and  tried  to  hasten  his  departure. 

Cornelius,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Ex-Grand  Pen- 
sionary, descended  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  courtyard. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  he  found  the  fair  Rosa 
trembling  like  a leaf. 

“ Oh,  Mynheer  John  ! ” she  exclaimed,  “ what  a mis- 
fortune I ” 
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“ What  is  it,  my  child  ? ” asked  De  Witt. 

“ Why,  they  say  that  they  are  gone  to  the  Hoogstraet 
to  obtain  an  order  for  Tilly’s  horse  to  withdraw.” 

“It  cannot  be,”  replied  John.  “Indeed,  my  dear 
child,  if  the  dragoons  are  withdrawn,  we  shall  be  in  a 
very  sad  plight.” 

“ I have  some  advice  to  give  you,”  Rosa  said,  trembling 
even  more  violently  than  before. 

“Well,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  my  child. 
Why  should  I be  surprised  if  God  speaks  to  me  through 
you  1 ” 

“Well,  then,  Mynheer  John,  if  I were  in  your  place, 
1 should  not  go  out  through  the  main  street.” 

“Why  so,  as  the  dragoons  of  Tilly  are  still  at  their 
post  ? ” 

“ Very  true;  but  their  orders,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
revoked,  enjoin  them  to  stop  before  the  prison.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Have  you  an  order  for  them  to  accompany  you  out  of 
the  town  % ” 

“ We  have  not.” 

“ Well,  then,  as  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  ranks  of 
the  dragoons,  you  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people.” 

“ But  the  burgher-guard  ] ” 

“ Alas ! the  burgher-guard  are  the  most  hot-headed 
and  furious  of  all.” 

“ What  are  we  to  do,  then  % ” 

“ If  I were  in  your  place,  Mynheer  John,”  the  young 
girl  timidly  continued,  “ I should  go  out  by  the  postern. 
It  opens  upon  a by- street,  which  will  be  quite  deserted, 
for  everybody  is  waiting  in  the  High-street  to  see  you 
come  out  by  the  principal  entrance.  Thence  I should 
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try  to  reach  the  gate  by  which  you  intend  to  leave  the 
town.” 

“ But  my  brother  is  not  able  to  walk,”  said  John. 

“I  will  try,”  Cornelius  said,  with  an  expression  of 
most  sublime  fortitude. 

“ But  have  you  not  your  carriage  h ” asked  the  girl. 

“ The  carriage  is  waiting  near  the  main  entrance.” 

“Not  so,”  she  replied.  “ I considered  your  coachman 
to  be  a faithful  man,  and  I told  him  to  wait  for  you  at 
the  postern.” 

The  brothers  looked  at  one  another  with  much  emo- 
tion, and  then  their  united  gaze  rested  upon  the  young 
girl  with  an  expression  that  told  of  their  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

“ The  question  is  now,”  said  the  Grand  Pensionary, 
“ whether  Gryphus  will  open  this  door  for  us.” 

“ Indeed  he  will  do  no  such  thing,”  said  Rosa. 

“ Then  what  are  we  to  do,  pray  1 ” 

“ I foresaw  a refusal  on  his  part,  and  just  now,  while 
he  was  talking  from  the  window  of  the  porter’s  lodge 
with  a dragoon,  I took  away  the  key  from  his  bunch.” 

“ And  you  have  got  it  h ” 

“ Here  it  is,  Mynheer  John.” 

“ My  child,”  said  Cornelius,  “ I have  nothing  to  give 
you  in  exchange  for  the  service  you  are  rendering  us 
but  the  Bible  which  you  will  find  in  my  room.  It  is 
the  last  gift  of  an  honest  man  ; I hope  it  will  bring  you 
good  luck.” 

“ I thank  you,  Mynheer  Cornelius;  it  shall  never  leave 
me,”  replied  Rosa. 

u Alas  ! what  a pity  it  is  that  I do  not  know  how  to 
read,”  she  said  to  herself  with  a sigh. 
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“ The  shouts  and  cries  are  growing  louder  and  louder/’ 
said  John  ; “ there  is  not  a moment  to  be  lost.” 

“ Come  this  way,”  said  the  maiden,  who  now  led  the 
two  brothers  through  an  inner  lobby  to  the  back  of  the 
prison.  Guided  by  her,  they  descended  a staircase  of 
about  a dozen  steps,  traversed  a small  courtyard,  which 
was  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and  the  arched  door 
having  been  opened  for  them  by  Rosa,  they  found  them- 
selves outside  the  prison  in  a lonely  street,  where  their 
carriage  was  waiting  for  them  with  the  steps  lowered. 

“ Quick,  quick,  my  masters  ; do  you  hear  them  ? ” cried 
the  coachman,  in  a deadly  fright. 

But  after  having  made  Cornelius  get  into  the  carriage 
first,  the  Grand  Pensionary  turned  towards  the  blushing 
girl,  to  whom  he  said,  — 

“ Good-by,  my  child.  All  the  words  in  the  world 
would  but  weakly  express  our  gratitude ; but  we  will 
commend  you  to  God,  who  will  remember,  I trust,  that 
you  have  saved  the  lives  of  two  of  his  creatures.” 

Rosa  took  the  hand  which  John  de  Witt  held  out  to 
her,  and  kissed  it  with  every  show  of  respect. 

“ Go  ! for  Heaven’s  sake,  go  ! ” she  said ; “ it  seems  as 
if  they  were  forcing  the  door.” 

John  hastily  got  in,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  his 
brother,  and  called  out  to  the  coachman,  as  he  drew  the 
curtains  close,  — 

“ To  the  Tol-Hek  ! ” 

The  Tol-Hek  was  the  iron  gate  leading  to  the  harbot 
of  Schevening,  in  which  a small  vessel  was  waiting  fo? 
the  two  brothers. 

The  carriage  drove  off  with  the  fugitives  at  the  fill; 
speed  of  a pair  of  spirited  Flemish  horses.  Rosa  followed 
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them  with  her  eyes,  until  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street;  whereupon  she  re-entered  the  prison,  closing  the 
postern  behind  her,  and  threw  the  key  into  a well. 

The  noise  which  had  led  Rosa  to  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple were  forcing  the  prison  door  was  caused  by  the  mob, 
■who  had  made  a tremendous  onslaught  upon  it  as  soon 
as  the  square  was  evacuated  by  the  troops. 

Solid  as  the  door  was,  and  although  Gryphus,  to  do 
him  justice,  stoutly  refused  to  open  it,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  it  could  not  long  hold  out  against  such  an  assault ; 
and  Gryphus,  pale  as  death,  was  just  asking  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  open  it  than  to  let 
it  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  felt  some  one  gently 
pulling  his  coat. 

He  turned  round  and  saw  Rosa. 

“ Do  you  hear  these  madmen  h ” he  said. 

“ I hear  them  so  well,  my  father,  that  if  I were  in  your 
place  — ” 

66  You  would  open  the  door  1 ” 

“ No,  I should  let  them  get  in  as  best  they  can.” 

“ But  they  will  kill  me  ! ” 

“ Yes,  if  they  see  you.” 

“ How  do  you  propose  that  I should  avoid  being 
seen  ? ” 

“ Hide  yourself.” 

“ Where,  pray  ” 

“ In  the  secret  dungeon.” 

“ But  you,  my  child  V9 

“ I will  go  with  you,  Father.  We  will  lock  the  door,  and 
when  they  have  left  the  prison,  we  can  come  out  from  our 
hiding-place.” 

“ By  my  soul,  it  ’s  a good  plan ! ” cried  Gryphus ; 
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“it’s  surprising  how  much  sense  there  is  in  this  little 
head ! ” 

Then,  as  the  gate  began  to  give  way  amid  the  trb 
umphant  shouts  of  the  mob,  she  opened  a little  trap- 
door, and  said,  — 

“ Come,  Father,  hurry.” 

But  meanwhile  what  will  become  of  our  prisoners'?” 

“ God  will  watch  over  them,”  said  the  maiden,  “ while 
I watch  over  you.” 

Gryphus  followed  his  daughter,  and  the  trap-door  closed 
over  his  head  just  as  the  door  fell  in,  and  gave  admittance 
to  the  populace. 

The  dungeon  where  Eosa  had  induced  her  father  to 
hide  himself,  which  was  known  as  the  secret  dungeon, 
and  where  for  the  present  we  must  leave  the  two,  afforded 
them  a perfectly  safe  retreat,  being  known  only  to  the 
authorities,  who  used  sometimes  to  confine  important 
prisoners  of  state  there,  to  guard  against  a rescue  or  an 
uprising. 

The  people  rushed  into  the  prison,  with  the  cry  of,  - — 

“ Death  to  the  Traitors  ! To  the  gallows  with  Corne- 
lius de  Witt ! Death  ! death  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MURDERERS. 

The  young  man,  with  his  hat  still  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
still  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  officer,  and  still  wiping  his 
brow  and  his  lips  with  his  handkerchief  from  time  to 
time,  standing  motionless  in  a corner  of  the  square  of 
the  Buytenhof,  and  sheltered  from  observation  by  the 
overhanging  shutters  of  a closed  shop,  was  intent  upon  the 
spectacle  afforded  by  the  antics  of  the  infuriated  mob,  — 
a spectacle  which  seemed  to  draw  near  its  catastrophe. 

“ Indeed,”  said  he  to  the  officer,  “ I believe  you  were 
right,  Van  Deken,  — the  order  which  the  deputies  have 
signed  is  really  the  death-warrant  of  Mynheer  Cornelius. 
Do  you  hear  these  people  ? They  certainly  have  a most 
bitter  enmity  against  the  De  Witts.” 

“ In  truth,”  replied  the  officer,  “ I never  heard  such 
yelling.” 

“They  must  have  found  out  our  man’s  cell.  Look, 
look ! is  not  that  the  window  of  the  cell  where  Cornelius 
was  confined  1 ” 

A man  had  seized  with  both  hands  and  was  violently 
shaking  the  iron  bars  of  the  window  in  the  room  which 
Cornelius  had  left  only  ten  minutes  before. 

“ Hallo,  there,”  shrieked  the  man  ; “ he  is  not  here  ! ” 

“ How  is  that,  — not  there  'l  ” those  of  the  mob  who  had 
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been  the  last  to  arrive  called  from  the  street,  being 
unable  to  force  their  way  into  the  prison,  so  crowded 
was  it. 

“ No,  no,”  repeated  the  man  in  a rage  ; “ he  must  have 
made  his  escape.” 

“ What  does  the  fellow  say  ? ” asked  his  Highness, 
growing  quite  pale. 

“ Oh,  Monseigneur,  he  says  something  which  would  be 
very  fortunate  if  it  should  turn  out  true  ! ” 

“ Certainly,  it  would  be  fortunate  if  it  were  true,”  said 
the  young  man.  “ Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  true.” 

“ But  look  ! ” said  the  officer. 

And  indeed,  other  faces,  furious  and  contorted  with 
rage,  showed  themselves  at  the  windows,  crying,  — 

“ Escaped  ! gone  ! they  have  been  assisted  to  escape.,, 

And  the  people  in  the  street  repeated  with  fearful 
imprecations,  — 

“ Escaped ! gone  ! Let  us  run  after  them,  and  hunt 
them  down  ! ” 

“ Monseigneur,  it  would  seem  that  Mynheer  Cornelius 
has  really  escaped,”  said  the  officer. 

“ Yes,  from  prison,  perhaps,”  replied  the  other,  “but 
not  from  the  town.  You  will  see,  Van  Deken,  that  the 
poor  fellow  will  find  the  gate  closed  against  him  which  he 
hoped  to  find  open.” 

“ Has  any  order  been  given  to  close  the  town  gates, 
Monseigneur  ? ” 

“ No,  — at  least  I do  not  think  so ; who  could  have 
given  such  an  order  ? ” 

“Who,  indeed!  What  leads  your  Highness  to  think 
so?” 

“ There  are  such  things  as  fatalities,”  his  Highness 
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replied,  in  an  off-hand  manner ; “ and  the  greatest  men 
have  sometimes  fallen  victims  to  them.” 

At  these  words  the  officer  felt  his  blood  run  cold,  for  he 
felt  sure  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  fugitive’s  fate 
was  sealed. 

At  this  moment  the  roar  of  the  multitude  broke  forth 
like  thunder,  for  they  had  become  quite  certain  that 
Cornelius  de  Witt  was  no  longer  in  the  prison. 

Cornelius  and  John  had  driven  along  by  the  edge  of 
the  pond  and  taken  the  main  street  which  leads  to  the 
Tol-Hek,  giving  directions  to  the  coachman  to  slacken  his 
pace,  in  order  that  no  suspicion  might  be  aroused  by  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  they  were  driving. 

But  when  he  had  gone  so  far  that  he  could  see  the 
gate  in  the  distance,  and  reflected  that  he  was  leaving 
imprisonment  and  death  behind  while  life  and  liberty  lay 
before  him,  the  coachman  neglected  every  precaution,  and 
urged  his  horses  to  a gallop. 

All  at  once  he  stopped. 

“ What  is  the  matter  h ” asked  John,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  coach-window. 

“ Oh,  my  masters  ! ” cried  the  coachman,  “ the  — ” 

The  honest  fellow’s  terror  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  speak. 

“Well,  go  on;  what  is  it]”  urged  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary. 

“ Alas  ! the  gate  is  closed.” 

“ What ! the  gate  closed  ] It  is  not  usual  to  close  the 
gate  during  the  day.” 

“ But  look  ! ” 

John  de  Witt  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  that 
the  gate  was  indeed  closed. 
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“ Never  mind,  but  drive  on,”  said  John  ; “ I have  with 
me  the  order  for  the  commutation  of  the  punishment, 
and  the  gatekeeper  will  let  us  pass.” 

The  carriage  resumed  its  journey,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  driver  was  no  longer  urging  his  horses  as  con' 
fidently  as  before. 

Moreover,  when  John  de  Witt  put  his  head  out  of  the 
carriage-window,  he  was  seen  and  recognized  by  a brewer, 
who,  being  behind  his  companions,  w7as  just  putting  up 
his  shutters  in  all  haste  to  join  them  at  the  Buytenhof. 
He  uttered  a cry  of  surprise,  and  ran  after  two  other  men, 
who  were  hurrying  along  before  him.  He  overtook  them 
about  a hundred  yards  farther  on,  and  told  them  what  he 
had  seen.  The  three  men  then  stopped,  looking  after 
the  carriage,  being,  however,  not  yet  quite  sure  whom  it 
contained. 

The  carriage  in  the  meanwhile  arrived  at  the  Tol-Hek. 

“ Open  ! ” cried  the  coachman. 

“ Open  ! ” echoed  the  gatekeeper,  from  the  threshold  of 
his  lodge  ; “ it ’s  all  very  well  to  say,  ‘ Open,’  but  what  am 
I to  do  it  with  ? ” 

“ With  the  key,  to  be  sure,”  said  the  coachman. 

“ With  the  key  ? Oh,  yes  ! but  in  order  to  do  that  one 
must  have  it.” 

“ What ! Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  the 
key  of  this  gate  ? ” demanded  the  coachman. 

“ No,  I have  n’t  it ! ” 

“ What  has  become  of  it  ? ” 

“ Why,  they  have  taken  it  from  me.” 

“Who?” 

“ Some  one,  probably,  who  had  a mind  that  no  one 
should  leave  the  town.” 
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“ My  good  man,”  said  the  Grand  Pensionary,  putting 
out  his  head  from  the  window,  and  risking  all  to  save  all ; 
“ my  good  man,  it  is  for  me,  John  de  Witt,  and  my  brother 
Cornelius,  whom  I am  taking  away  into  exile.” 

“ Oh,  Mynheer  de  Witt  ! I am  indeed  grieved  beyond 
measure,”  said  the  gatekeeper,  rushing  towards  the  car- 
riage ; “ but  upon  my  honor,  the  key  has  been  taken 
from  me.” 

“ When,  pray  1 ” 

“ This  morning.” 
u By  whom  1 ” 

“ By  a pale,  jthin  young  man  of  about  twenty-two.” 

“ Why  did  you  give  it  up  to  him  ? ” 

“ Because  he  showed  me  an  order,  signed  and  sealed.” 

“ By  whom  % ” 

“ By  the  gentlemen  at  the  Town-hall.” 

“ In  that  event,”  said  Cornelius,  calmly,  “ our  doom 
seems  to  be  sealed.” 

“ Do  you  know  whether  the  same  precaution  has  been 
taken  at  all  the  other  gates'?” 

“ I do  not.” 

“ Come,”  said  John  to  the  coachman,  “ God  enjoins 
upon  man  to  do  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  preserve  his 
life  ; drive  to  another  gate.” 

Then  while  the  servant  was  turning  his  horses,  John 
said  to  the  gatekeeper,  — 

“ Thanks  for  your  good  intentions,  my  good  friend ; the 
will  must  count  for  the  deed.  You  had  the  will  to  save 
us,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  it  is  as  if  you  had 
succeeded.” 

“ Alas  ! ” said  the  gatekeeper,  “ do  you  see  what  is 
going  on  down  there  ? ” 
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“ Drive  at  a gallop  through  that  group,”  John  called 
out  to  the  coachman,  “ and  take  the  street  to  the  left ; it 
is  our  only  hope.” 

The  group  which  John  alluded  to  had  for  its  nucleus 
those  three  men  whom  we  left  looking  after  the  carriage, 
and  who  since  that  time,  while  John  was  talking  with 
the  gatekeeper,  had  been  joined  by  seven  or  eight  others. 

These  new-comers  were  evidently  meditating  mischief 
with  regard  to  the  carriage. 

When  they  saw  the  horses  galloping  down  upon  them, 
they  placed  themselves  across  the  street,  brandishing 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  and  calling  out,  — 

“ Stop  ! stop  ! ” 

The  coachman,  however,  leaned  toward  them,  and 
lashed  them  furiously  with  his  whip. 

At  last  the  carriage  and  its  would-be  wreckers  came 
together. 

The  brothers  De  Witt  could  see  nothing,  being  closely 
shut  up  in  the  carriage.  But  they  could  feel  the  rearing 
of  the  horses,  followed  by  a violent  shock.  There  was  a 
moment  of  suspense,  while  the  vehicle  seemed  to  shake  in 
every  part ; but  it  almost  immediately  set  off  again,  pass- 
ing over  something  round  and  elastic,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  body  of  a prostrate  man,  and  whirled  away  amid  a 
volley  of  the  fiercest  oaths. 

“Alas!”  said  Cornelius,  “I  am  afraid  we  have  hurt 
some  one.” 

“ Faster  ! faster  ! ” cried  John. 

But  notwithstanding  this  order  the  carriage  suddenly 
came  to  a standstill. 

“ Well ! what  now  1 99  asked  John. 

“ Look  there  ! ” said  the  coachman. 
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John  looked. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  populace  from  the  Buytenhof 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  street  through  which  the 
carriage  was  passing,  and  came  roaring  on  as  if  driven 
by  a cyclone. 

“ Stop,  and  save  yourself,”  said  John  to  the  coachman; 
“ it  is  useless  to  go  any  farther,  — we  are  lost ! ” 

“ Here  they  are  ! here  they  are  ! ” five  hundred  voices 
were  crying  at  the  same  time. 

“ Yes,  here  they  are,  the  traitors,  the  murderers,  the 
assassins ! ” answered  the  men  wrho  were  running  after 
the  carriage  to  the  people  who  were  coming  to  meet  it. 
The  former  carried  in  their  arms  the  lifeless  body  of  one 
of  their  companions,  who  had  been  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  while  trying  to  seize  their  heads. 

His  body  was  the  object  over  which  the  two  brothers 
had  felt  their  carriage  pass. 

The  coachman  stopped  his  horses,  but  notwithstanding 
his  master’s  entreaties  he  refused  to  make  his  escape. 

In  an  instant  the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  those 
who  followed  and  those  who  were  coming  toward  it. 

For  an  instant  it  rose  above  the  mass  of  moving  heads 
like  a floating  island. 

But  suddenly  the  floating  island  came  to  a standstill. 
A blacksmith  with  his  hammer  struck  down  one  of  the 
horses,  who  fell  in  his  traces. 

At  this  moment,  the  shutter  of  a window  opened,  and 
disclosed  the  pale  face  and  gloomy  eyes  of  the  }7oung  man, 
who  watched  the  approaching  catastrophe  with  most  ab- 
sorbed interest. 

Behind  him  appeared  the  face  of  the  officer,  almost  as 
pale  as  his  own. 
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“Good  heavens,  Monseigneur,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen % 99  whispered  the  officer. 

“ Something  very  terrible,  to  a certainty/’  replied  the 
other. 

“ Oh,  see,  Monseigneur ! they  are  dragging  the  Grand 
Pensionary  from  the  carriage  ; they  strike  him  ; they  tear 
him  to  pieces  ! 99 

“ Indeed,  these  people  must  certainly  be  moved  by 
most  intense  hatred/’  said  the  young  man,  with  the  same 
impassible  tone  which  he  had  maintained  throughout. 

“ And  now  they  are  dragging  out  Cornelius,  — Corne- 
lius,  who  is  already  all  torn  and  mangled  by  the  torture. 
Oh,  look,  look,  for  God’s  sake  ! ” 

“ Indeed,  it  is  Cornelius  beyond  doubt.” 

The  officer  uttered  a feeble  cry,  and  turned  his  head 
away. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  Ruart  de  Pul  ten, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  carriage,  and 
before  he  had  set  foot  on  the  ground,  received  a blow 
from  an  iron  bar,  which  broke  his  skull.  He  rose  once 
more,  but  immediately  fell  again. 

Some  fellows  then  seized  him  by  the  feet  and  dragged 
him  into  the  crowd,  into  the  midst  of  which  one  might 
have  followed  him  by  the  trail  of  blood  he  left  behind 
him ; and  the  infuriated  rabble  closed  in  upon  him  with 
savage  yells  of  malignant  exultation. 

The  young  man  — a thing  which  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  — grew  even  paler  than  before,  and 
his  eyes  were  for  a moment  veiled  behind  the  lids. 

The  officer  saw  this  sign  of  compassion,  the  first  that 
his  companion  had  allowed  to  escape  him,  and  wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  his  softer  mood  — 
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“ Come,  come,  Monseigneur,' ” he  exclaimed,  “ for  here 
they  are  also  going  to  murder  the  Grand  Pensionar}^.” 

But  the  young  man  had  already  opened  his  eyes  again. 
“ So  they  are  ! ” he  said.  “ The  people  are  implacable. 
It  does  not  pay  to  offend  them.” 

“ Monseigneur,”  said  the  officer,  “ could  we  not  save 
this  poor  man,  who  has  been  your  Highness’s  tutor  ? If 
there  be  any  way,  tell  me,  and  though  I should  perish  in 
the  attempt  — ” 

William  of  Orange  — for  he  it  was  — frowned  sternly  ; 
but  restraining  the  gleam  of  bitter  malice  which  glistened 
in  his  half-closed  eye,  he  answered,  — 

“ Colonel  van  Deken,  go,  I beg  you,  and  see  that  my 
troops  are  under  arms,  and  ready  for  any  emergency.” 

“ But  am  I to  leave  Monseigneur  here,  alone,  within 
reach  of  all  these  murderers  % ” 

“ Pray  don’t  worry  about  my  welfare  more  than  I do 
myself,”  was  the  Prince’s  gruff  rejoinder.  “ Go  ! ” 

The  officer  started  off  with  a speed  which  was  much 
less  owing  to  his  military  instinct  of  obedience  than  to 
his  pleasure  at  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  wit- 
nessing the  shocking  spectacle  of  the  murder  of  the  other 
brother. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  when  John  — who,  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort,  had  reached  the  stone  steps 
of  a house  nearly  opposite  that  where  his  former  pupil 
was  hiding  — began  to  stagger  under  the  blows  wThich 
were  inflicted  on  him  from  all  sides,  calling  out,  — 

“ My  brother — where  is  my  brother  ? ” 

One  of  the  ruffians  knocked  off  his  hat  with  a blow  of 
his  clenched  fist. 

Another  waved  his  bloody  hands  in  his  face  : this  wor- 
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thy  had  disembowelled  Cornelius,  and  was  now  intent 
upon  seizing  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary in  the  same  manner,  while  they  were  dragging 
the  dead  body  of  Cornelius  to  the  gibbet. 

John  uttered  a piteous  cry,  and  put  one  of  his  hands 
before  his  eyes. 

“ Oh  ! you  close  your  eyes,  do  you  ? ” said  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  burgher-guard  ; “ well,  I wull  save  you  the 
trouble  by  putting  them  out  for  you.” 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word  by  stabbing  him  with 
his  pike  in  the  face,  whereupon  the  blood  spurted  forth. 

“ My  brother ! ” cried  John  de  Witt,  trying  to  see, 
through  the  stream  of  blood  which  blinded  him,  what 
had  become  of  Cornelius ; “ my  brother,  my  brother ! ” 

“ Go,  and  join  him  ! ” roared  another  of  the  assassins, 
putting  his  musket  to  his  temple  and  pulling  the  trigger. 

But  it  missed  fire. 

The  fellow  then  shifted  his  musket,  and  taking  it  by 
the  barrel  with  both  hands,  struck  down  John  de  Witt 
with  the  stock. 

John  staggered  and  fell  at  his  feet ; but  once  more  he 
raised  himself  with  a last  effort,  and  cried,  — 

“ My  brother ! ” in  so  heartrending  a tone  that  the 
young  man  opposite  closed  the  shutter. 

However,  there  was  little  more  to  see,  for  a third  as- 
sassin held  a pistol  close  to  his  face  and  fired  it.  This 
time  the  weapon  did  not  miss  fire,  and  the  bullet  blew  out 
his  brains. 

John  de  Witt  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Thereupon  every  one  of  the  miscreants,  emboldened  by 
his  fall,  must  needs  fire  his  gun  at  him,  or  strike  him 
with  the  sledge-hammer,  or  stab  him  with  knife  or  sword ; 
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every  one  must  needs  drain  a drop  of  blood  from  the 
fallen  hero,  and  tear  off  a shred  of  his  garments. 

Then,  after  they  had  mangled  and  torn  and  com- 
pletely stripped  the  two  brothers,  the  mob  dragged  their 
naked  and  bloody  bodies  to  an  extemporized  gibbet,  where 
amateur  executioners  hung  them  up  by  the  feet. 

Then  came  the  most  dastardly  scoundrels  of  all,  who 
had  not  dared  approach  them  when  alive,  but  cut  the 
dead  flesh  in  pieces,  and  then  went  about  in  the  town 
selling  small  slices  of  the  bodies  of  John  and  Cornelius  at 
ten  sous  a piece. 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  whether,  through 
the  almost  imperceptible  chink  of  the  shutter,  the  young 
man  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  this  shocking  scene  ; but 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  hanging  the  two 
martyrs  on  the  gibbet,  he  made  his  way  through  the  mob, 
which  was  too  much  absorbed  in  its  congenial  task  to 
take  any  notice  of  him,  and  reached  the  Tol-Hek,  which 
was  still  closed. 

“ Ah,  Mynheer,”  cried  the  gatekeeper,  “ have  you 
brought  back  the  key  ? ” 

“ Yes,  my  man,  here  it  is.” 

“ Alas  ! it  is  most  unfortunate  that  you  did  not  bring 
it  to  me  just  a quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,”  said  the 
gatekeeper,  with  a sigh. 

“ Why  so?”  asked  the  Prince. 

“ Because  I might  then  have  opened  the  gate  for  the 
brothers  De  Witt ; whereas,  finding  it  locked,  they  were 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  they  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  ruffians  who  were  pursuing  them.” 

“ Gate ! gate  ! ” cried  a voice,  which  sounded  as  if  its 
owner  were  in  a tremendous  hurry. 
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The  Prince  turned  and  recognized  Colonel  van  Deken. 

“Is  that  you,  Colonel'?”  he  said.  “Have  you  not 
left  the  Hague  yet  1 This  is  executing  my  orders  very 
slowly.” 

“ Monseigneur,”  replied  the  Colonel,  “ this  is  the  third 
gate  at  which  I have  presented  myself ; the  two  others 
were  closed.” 

“ Well,  this  good  man  will  open  this  one  for  us.  — 
Open,  my  friend,”  said  the  Prince  to  the  gatekeeper,  who 
stood  gaping  with  astonishment  on  hearing  the  title  of 
Monseigneur  which  Colonel  van  Deken  bestowed  upon 
this  pale  young  man,  to  whom  he  himself  had  been 
speaking  in  such  a familiar  way. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  his  fault,  he  hastened  to  open  the 
Tol-Hek,  which  swung  creaking  on  its  hinges. 

“ Will  Monseigneur  take  my  horse  1 ” asked  the 
Colonel. 

“ Thanks,  Colonel,  but  I should  have  a mount  waiting 
for  me  close  at  hand.” 

And  taking  from  his  pocket  a golden  whistle,  such  as 
was  generally  used  at  that  time  for  summoning  one’s  ser- 
vants, he  blew  a long  shrill  blast  upon  it,  whereupon  an 
equerry  on  horseback  speedily  made  his  appearance, 
leading  another  horse  by  the  bridle. 

William,  without  touching  the  stirrup,  vaulted  into  the 
saddle  of  the  led  horse,  and,  spurring  vigorously,  set  off 
toward  the  Leyden  road. 

At  that  point  he  turned.  The  Colonel  was  following 
him  within  a horse’s  length.  The  Prince  motioned  him 
to  ride  beside  him. 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  then  said,  without  drawing  rein, 
“ that  those  rascals  have  killed  John  de  Witt  as  well  as 
his  brother  1 ” 
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“ Alas,  Monseigneur ! ” the  Colonel  answered  sadly, 
“ I should  like  it  much  better  if  these  two  obstacles  still 
existed  between  yourself  and  the  actual  Stadtholderate 
of  Holland.,, 

“ Certainly,  it  would  have  been  better,”  said  William, 
“ if  what  did  happen  had  not  happened.  But  it  cannot 
be  helped  now,  and  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Let  us  push  on,  Colonel,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  Alphen 
before  the  message  which  the  States  are  sure  to  send  to 
me  in  camp.” 

The  Colonel  bowed,  allowed  the  Prince  to  ride  ahead, 
and  fell  back  to  the  same  position  he  occupied  before  the 
Prince  addressed  him. 

“ Ah ! ” muttered  William  of  Orange,  with  an  evil 
frown,  clenching  his  teeth  and  driving  his  spurs  into  his 
horse’s  side  ; “ah  ! I should  like  well  to  see  the  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  Louis,  the  Sun  of  the  World,  when 
he  learns  what  has  befallen  his  trusty  friends,  the  De 
Witts  ! Oh,  thou  Sun  ! thou  Sun ! as  surely  as  I am 
called  William  the  Taciturn,  thou  Sun,  thou  hadst  best 
look  to  thy  radiance  ! ” 

And  away  upon  his  mettled  steed  sped  this  young 
Prince,  the  relentless  rival  of  the  great  king;  this  Stadt- 
holder  in  embryo,  who  had  been,  but  the  day  before, 
very  uncertainly  established  in  his  new-born  power,  but 
for  whom  the  burghers  of  the  Hague  had  built  a stair- 
case with  the  bodies  of  John  and  Cornelius,  two  princes 
as  noble  as  he  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TULIP-FANCIER  AND  HIS  NEIGHBOR. 

While  the  burghers  of  the  Hague  were  tearing  in  pieces 
the  bodies  of  John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  and  while 
William  of  Orange,  after  having  made  sure  that  his  two 
antagonists  were  really  dead,  was  galloping  along  the 
Leyden  road,  followed  by  Colonel  van  Deken,  whom  he 
found  a little  too  compassionate  to  honor  him  any  longer 
with  his  confidence,  Craeke,  the  faithful  servant,  mounted 
on  a good  horse,  and  little  suspecting  what  terrible  events 
had  taken  place  since  his  departure,  rode  along  the  tree- 
lined  embankments  until  he  was  clear  of  the  town  and 
the  neighboring  villages. 

Being  once  safe,  he  left  his  horse  at  a livery  stable,  in 
order  not  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  tranquilly  continued 
his  journey  on  the  canal-boats,  which  conveyed  him  by 
easy  stages  to  Dort,  making  their  way  under  skilful  guid- 
ance by  the  shortest  possible  routes  through  the  windings 
of  the  stream,  which  held  in  its  watery  embrace  so  many 
fascinating  little  islands,  edged  with  willows  and  rushes 
and  abounding  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  whereon  flocks  of 
fat  sheep  were  browsing  sleepily  and  peacefully. 

Craeke  from  afar  recognized  Dort,  the  smiling  city,  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  dotted  with  windmills.  He  saw  the  fine 
red-brick  houses,  mortared  in  white  lines,  bathing  their 
feet  in  the  water,  and  their  balconies,  open  toward  the 
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river,  decked  out  with  silk  tapestry  embroidered  with 
gold  flowers,  the  wonderful  fabrics  of  India  and  China  ; 
and  near  these  brilliant  stuffs,  long  lines  set  permanently 
to  catch  the  greedy  eels,  which  are  attracted  toward  the 
houses  by  the  garbage  thrown  every  day  from  the  kitchen 
windows  into  the  river. 

Craeke,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  saw,  across 
the  moving  sails  of  the  windmills,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
the  red  and  white  house  which  was  his  goal.  The  out- 
lines of  its  roof  were  hidden  by  the  yellow  foliage  of  a 
screen  of  poplar  trees,  the  whole  building  having  for 
background  a dark  grove  of  gigantic  elms.  It  was  so 
situated  that  the  sun’s  rays  were  concentrated  upon  it, 
and  made  dry  and  warm  and  even  wholesome  the  mist, 
which  the  barrier  of  trees  could  not  prevent  the  wind 
bringing  thither  from  the  river  every  morning  and 
evening. 

Having  disembarked  unobserved  amid  the  usual  bustle 
of  the  city,  Craeke  at  once  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  house  we  have  just  described,  and  of  which  we 
offer  our  readers  a description,  which  is  indispens- 
able. 

White,  trim,  and  tidy,  even  more  cleanly  scoured  and 
more  carefully  waxed  in  the  hidden  corners  than  in  the 
places  which  were  exposed  to  view,  this  house  gave  shel- 
ter to  a truly  happy  mortal. 

This  happy  mortal,  rara  avis , as  Juvenal  has  it,  was 
Dr.  van  Baerle,  the  godson  of  Cornelius  de  Witt.  He 
had  inhabited  the  house  we  have  described  ever  since  his 
childhood  ; for  it  was  the  house  in  which  his  father  and 
grandfather,  old-time  noble  merchants  of  the  noble  city 
of  Dort,  were  born. 
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Mynheer  van  Baerle,  the  father,  had  amassed  in  the 
Indian  trade  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  florins, 
which  Mynheer  van  Baerle,  the  son,  at  the  death  of  his 
loving  and  cherished  parents,  in  1688,  found  still  quite 
new,  although  one  set  of  them  bore  the  date  of  1640,  and 
the  other  that  of  1610,  — a fact  which  proved  that  they 
were  the  florins  of  Van  Baerle  the  father  and  of  Van 
Baerle  the  grandfather ; but  we  hasten  to  say  that  these 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  florins  were  only  pocket- 
money  for  Cornelius  van  Baerle,  the  hero  of  this  story, 
as  his  landed  property  in  the  province  yielded  him  an 
income  of  about  ten  thousand  florins  a year. 

When  the  worthy  citizen,  Cornelius’s  father,  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil  three  months  after  the  decease  of 
his  wife,  who  seemed  to  have  gone  first  to  lighten  his 
path  in  death  as  she  had  lightened  his  journey  through 
life,  he  said  to  his  son,  as  he  embraced  him  for  the  last 
time,  — 

“ Eat,  drink,  and  spend  your  money,  if  you  wish  to 
know  what  life  really  is ; for  as  to  toiling  from  morn 
to  evening  on  a wooden  stool  or  in  a leathern  chair,  in  a 
counting-house  or  a laboratory,  that  certainly  is  not  liv- 
ing. Your  turn  to  die  will  come  ; and  if  you  are  not  then 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a son,  you  will  let  our  name  die 
out,  and  my  astonished  florins,  which  no  one  has  ever 
weighed  but  my  father,  myself,  and  the  coiner,  will  find 
themselves  the  property  of  an  unknown  master.  Above 
all  things,  do  not  imitate  the  example  of  your  godfather, 
Cornelius  de  Witt,  who  has  plunged  into  politics,  the 
most  ungrateful  of  all  careers,  and  who  will  certainly 
come  to  an  untimely  end.” 

And  so  worthy  Mynheer  van  Baerle  died,  to  the  intense 
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grief  of  his  son  Cornelius,  who  cared  very  little  for  the 
florins  and  very  much  for  his  father. 

Cornelius  thereafter  remained  alone  in  his  great 
house. 

In  vain  his  godfather  offered  him  a place  in  the  public 
service  ; in  vain  did  he  try  to  arouse  in  him  a thirst  for 
glory,  — although  Cornelius,  to  gratify  his  godfather,  did 
embark  with  De  Ruyter  upon  “The  Seven  Provinces, ” 
the  flagship  of  a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
sail,  with  which  the  famous  admiral  set  out  to  contend 
single-handed  against  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 
England.  When,  guided  by  the  pilot  Leger,  he  had  come 
within  musket-shot  of  the  “Prince,”  with  the  Duke  of 
York  (the  English  king’s  brother)  aboard,  upon  which  De 
Ruyter,  his  Mentor,  made  so  sharp  and  well-directed  an 
attack  that  the  Duke,  perceiving  that  his  vessel  would 
soon  have  to  strike,  made  the  best  of  his  way  aboard  the 
“ Saint  Michael;  ” when  he  had  seen  the  “ Saint  Michael,” 
riddled  and  shattered  by  the  Dutch  broadside,  drift  out  of 
the  line  ; when  he  had  witnessed  the  sinking  of  the  “ Earl 
of  Sandwich,”  and  the  death  by  fire  or  drowning  of  four 
hundred  sailors  ; when  he  realized  that  the  result  of  all 
this  destruction  — after  twenty  ships  had  been  blown  to 
pieces,  three  thousand  men  killed  and  five  thousand  in- 
jured— was  that  nothing  was  decided,  that  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  that  the  fighting  would  soon  begin 
again,  and  that  just  one  more  name,  that  of  South  wold 
Bay,  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  battles  ; when  he 
Lad  estimated  how  much  time  is  lost  simply  in  shutting 
his  eyes  and  ears  by  a man  who  likes  to  use  his  reflective 
powers  even  while  his  fellow-creatures  are  cannonading 
one  another,  — Cornelius  bade  farewell  to  De  Ruyter,  to 
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the  Riiart  de  Pulten,  and  to  glory  ; kissed  the  knees  of  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  deepest 
veneration,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Dort,  rich  in  his 
well-earned  repose,  his  twenty-eight  years,  an  iron  consti- 
tution, and  keen  perceptions,  and  his  capital  of  more  than 
four  hundred  thousands  of  florins,  and  income  of  ten 
thousand,  convinced  that  a man  is  always  endowed  by 
Heaven  with  too  much  for  his  own  happiness,  and  just 
enough  to  make  him  miserable. 

Consequently,  and  to  indulge  his  own  idea  of  happi- 
ness, Cornelius  began  to  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
plants  and  insects;  collect  d and  classified  all  the  Flora 
of  the  islands,  arranged  the  whole  entomology  of  the 
province,  on  which  he  wrote  a treatise,  with  plates  drawn 
by  his  own  hands  ; and  at  last,  being  at  a loss  what 
to  do  with  his  time,  and  especially  with  his  money, 
which  went  on  accumulating  at  a most  alarming  rate, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  choose  among  all  the  fads 
of  his  country  and  of  his  age  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expensive. 

He  became  a tulip-fancier. 

It  was  the  time,  as  is  well  known,  when  the  Dutch  and 
the  Portuguese,  rivalling  each  other  in  this  branch  of 
horticulture,  had  begun  to  deify  the  tulip,  and  to  make 
more  of  a cult  of  it  than  ever  naturalists  dared  to  make 
of  the  human  race,  for  fear  of  arousing  the  jealousy  of 
the  Deity. 

Soon  from  Dort  to  Mons  people  talked  of  nothing  but 
Mynheer  van  Baerle’s  tulips  ; and  his  beds,  pits,  drying- 
rooms,  and  drawers  of  bulbs  were  visited,  as  the  galleries 
and  libraries  of  Alexandria  were  in  the  olden  days  by 
illustrious  Roman  travellers. 
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Van  Baerle  began  by  expending  his  yearly  revenue  in 
laying  the  ground-work  of  his  collection,  after  which  he 
encroached  upon  his  store  of  new  florins  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  His  exertions,  indeed,  were  crowned  with 
most  magnificent  results  : he  produced  five  new  species 
of  tulips,  which  he  called  the  “ Jane,”  after  his  mother; 
the  “ Van  Baerle,”  after  his  father  ; and  the  “ Cornelius,” 
after  his  godfather : the  other  names  have  escaped  us,  but 
amateurs  will  be  sure  to  find  them  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  Cornelius  de  Witt 
came  to  Dort  for  three  months,  to  live  at  his  old  family 
mansion  ; for  it  is  known  not  only  that  he  was  born  in 
that  city,  but  that  the  De  Witt  family  had  its  origin 
there. 

Cornelius  at  that  period,  in  the  words  of  William  of 
Orange,  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  unpop- 
ularity. And  yet  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
the  good  burghers  of  Dort,  he  was  not  lost  beyond  re- 
demption ; and  while  they  did  not  particularly  like  his 
somewhat  too  pronounced  republicanism,  they  were  proud 
of  his  personal  worth,  and  when  he  visited  their  town  they 
hastened  to  offer  him  the  loving-cup. 

After  he  had  expressed  his  thanks  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
Cornelius  proceeded  to  his  old  family  mansion,  and  gave 
directions  for  some  repairs,  which  he  wished  to  have  made 
before  the  arrival  of  his  wife  and  children. 

Thence  the  Ruart  de  Pulten  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  house  of  his  godson,  who,  perhaps,  was  the  only  person 
in  Dort  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  presence  of  Cornelius 
in  his  native  town. 

In  the  same  degree  as  Cornelius  de  Witt  had  excited 
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hatred  by  sowing  those -evil  seeds  which  are  called  politb 
cal  passions,  Van  Baerle  had  won  the  good-will  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  completely  neglecting  the  cultivation  of 
politics  in  his  absorption  in  tulip-culture. 

Van  Baerle  was  truly  beloved  by  his  servants  and  la- 
borers ; therefore  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  man  on 
earth  could  wish  ill  to  another. 

And  yet  it  must  be  said,  to  the  discredit  of  humanity, 
that  Cornelius  van  Baerle,  without  knowing  it,  had  a 
much  more  ferocious,  fierce,  and  implacable  enemy  than 
the  Grand  Pensionary  and  his  brother  had  up  to  that 
time  been  made  aware  of  among  those  members  of  the 
Orange  faction  who  were  most  hostile  to  the  devoted 
brothers,  who  had  never  been  sundered  by  the  least  mis- 
understanding during  their  lives,  and  by  their  mutual 
devotion  in  the  face  of  death  made  sure  the  exist- 
ence of  their  more  than  brotherly  affection  beyond  the 
grave. 

From  the  time  when  Cornelius  van  Baerle  began  to 
devote  himself  to  tulip-growing,  he  had  spent  on  this 
hobby  his  yearly  revenue  and  the  florins  of  his  father. 
There  was  at  Dort,  living  next  door  to  him,  a citizen  of 
the  name  of  Isaac  Boxtel,  who  from  the  day  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  for  himself  had  indulged  the  same  fancy, 
and  would  almost  faint  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word 
“tulban,”  which  (as  we  are  assured  by  the  “Floriste 
Fran$aise,”  the  most  highly-considered  authority  in 
matters  relating  to  this  flower)  is  the  first  word  in  the 
Cingalese  tongue  which  was  ever  used  to  designate  that 
masterpiece  of  floriculture  which  is  now  called  the  tulip. 

Boxtel  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  being  rich  like  Van 
Baerle.  He  had,  therefore,  with  great  care  and  patience. 
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and  by  dint  of  strenuous  exertions,  laid  out  near  his 
house  at  Dort  a garden  fit  for  the  culture  of  his  cherished 
flower ; he  had  mixed  the  soil  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved directions,  and  given  to  his  hotbeds  just  as  much 
heat  and  fresh  air  as  the  strictest  rules  of  horticulture 
exact. 

Isaac  knew  the  temperature  of  his  frames  to  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a degree.  He  knew  the  strength  of  the 
current  of  air,  and  managed  the  draught  so  that  it  would 
not  impart  too  violent  a motion  to  the  stems  of  his 
flowers.  His  specimens  soon  began  to  meet  with  favor. 
They  were  beautiful,  and  sought  after,  too.  Several  fan- 
ciers had  come  to  see  BoxteTs  tulips.  At  last  he  brought 
forth  amid  all  the  Linnaeuses  and  Tourneforts  a tulip 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  after  having  travelled 
all  through  France,  had  found  its  way  into  Spain,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Portugal,  where  King  Don  Alphonso 
VI., — who  when  driven  from  Lisbon  had  retired  to  the 
Island  of  Terceira,  where  he  amused  himself,  not  like  the 
Great  Conde,  with  watering  his  carnations,  but  with 
growing  tulips,  — on  seeing  the  “ Boxtel,”  remarked  that 
it  was  “ NOT  BAD.” 

All  at  once  Cornelius  Van  Baerle,  who  after  all  his 
learned  pursuits  had  been  seized  with  the  tulipomania, 
made  some  changes  in  his  house  at  Dort,  which,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  next  door  to  that  of  Boxtel.  He  added 
one  story  to  a certain  building  in  his  courtyard,  which 
took  away  about  half  a degree  of  warmth  from  BoxteTs 
garden,  and  in  exchange  returned  half  a degree  of  cold  ; 
not  to  mention  that  it  interfered  with  the  draught,  and 
upset  all  the  horticultural  calculations  and  arrangements 
of  his  neighbor. 
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After  all,  this  mishap  appeared  to  Boxtel  of  no  great 
consequence.  Van  Baerle  was  but  a painter ; that  is  to 
say,  a species  of  lunatic,  who  distorts  and  disfigures  Na- 
ture’s wonders  by  trying  to  reproduce  them  on  canvas. 
The  painter,  he  thought,  had  raised  his  studio  one  story 
to  get  better  light,  as  he  had  a perfect  right  to  do.  Myn- 
heer van  Baerle  was  a painter,  as  Mynheer  Boxtel  was  a 
tulip-grower ; he  wanted  somewhat  more  sun  for  his 
paintings,  and  so  he  took  half  a degree  from  his  neighbor’s 
tulips. 

The  law  was  with  Yan  Baerle,  and  he  must  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Moreover  Isaac  made  the  discovery  that  too  much  sun 
was  injurious  to  tulips,  and  that  this  flower  grew  more 
quickly  and  assumed  more  gorgeous  hues  with  the  tem- 
perate warmth  of  morning  and  evening  than  with  the 
powerful  heat  of  the  midday  sun.  He  therefore  felt 
almost  grateful  to  Cornelius  van  Baerle  for  having  fur- 
nished him  with  a sunshade  at  no  expense. 

It  may  be  that  this  was  not  entirely  true,  and  that 
Boxtel’ s real  feelings  were  not  accurately  reflected  in  what 
he  said  about  his  neighbor ; but  great  minds  find  a mar- 
vellous amount  of  comfort  in  philosophical  reflections, 
even  in  the  midst  of  most  terrible  calamities. 

But,  alas  ! what  was  the  agony  of  the  unfortunate 
Boxtel  on  seeing  the  windows  of  the  newly-built  story  set 
out  with  bulbs  and  seedlings,  with  tulips  in  full  bloom, 
and  tulips  in  pots ; in  short,  with  everything  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a monomaniac  in  tulips. 

There  were  bundles  of  labels,  pigeon-holes,  and  drawers 
with  compartments,  and  wire-guards  for  the  pigeon-holes, 
to  allow  free  access  to  the  air  while  keeping  out  mice, 
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weevils,  field-mice,  dormice,  and  rats,  all  of  them  very 
inquisitive  and  expensive  amateurs  in  tulips  at  two  thou- 
sand francs  a bulb. 

Boxtel  was  amazed  when  he  saw  all  this  apparatus,  but 
he  was  not  as  yet  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  misfor- 
tune. Yan  Baerle  was  known  to  be  fond  of  everything 
that  pleases  the  eye.  He  studied  Nature  in  all  her  aspects 
for  the  benefit  of  his  paintings,  which  were  as  carefully 
finished  in  detail  as  those  of  Gerard  Dow,  his  master, 
and  of  Mieris,  his  friend.  Was  it  not  possible,  that, 
having  to  paint  the  interior  of  a tulip-grower’s,  he  had 
collected  in  his  new  studio  all  the  accessories  of  its 
decoration  ? 

Yet  although  somewhat  comforted  by  this  illusory 
supposition,  Boxtel  was  not  able  to  resist  the  burning 
curiosity  which  was  devouring  him.  In  the  evening, 
therefore,  he  placed  a ladder  against  the  partition-wall 
between  their  gardens,  and  looking  into  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor Van  Baerle,  he  convinced  himself  that  the  soil  of  a 
large  square  bed,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
different  plants,  had  been  dug  up  and  rearranged  in  beds 
of  loam  mixed  with  river  mud  (a  combination  which  is 
particularly  favorable  to  the  tulip),  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a border  of  turf  to  keep  the  soil  in  its  place. 
Besides  this,  the  bed  was  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  rays 
of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  while  sufficiently  shaded  to 
temper  the  noon-day  heat ; water  in  abundant  supply 
was  close  at  hand,  and  it  had  a southwest  exposure.  In 
short,  nothing  was  lacking  to  insure  not  only  success  but 
real  advancement.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Van 
Baerle  had  become  a tulip-grower. 

Boxtel  at  once  pictured  to  himself  this  learned  man, 
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with  a capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  and  a yearly 
income  of  ten  thousand  florins,  devoting  all  his  intellec- 
tual and  financial  resources  to  tulip-culture  on  a vast 
scale.  He  foresaw  his  neighbor's  success  vaguely  but  near 
at  hand ; and  he  felt  such  a pang  at  the  mere  idea  of  this 
success  that  his  hands  dropped  powerless  at  his  side,  his 
knees  trembled,  and  in  his  despair  he  fell  headlong  from 
the  ladder. 

Thus  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  painted  tulips  but  for 
real  ones  that  Van  Baerle  took  from  him  half  a degree  of 
warmth.  Thus  Van  Baerle  was  to  have  the  most  admir- 
able exposure  to  wind  and  sun,  and,  besides,  a large 
chamber  in  which  to  preserve  his  bulbs  and  seedlings,  — 
a well-lighted,  airy,  and  well-ventilated  apartment, — 
which  was  an  unattainable  luxury  for  Boxtel,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  for  this  purpose  his  bedroom, 
and,  lest  the  presence  of  animal  organisms  might  injure 
his  bulbs  and  seedlings,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  a 
miserable  garret. 

Boxtel,  then,  was  to  have  next  door  to  him  a rival  and 
competitor,  perhaps  a successful  one ; and  this  rival,  in- 
stead of  being  some  unknown  obscure  gardener,  vras  the 
godson  of  Mynheer  Cornelius  de  Witt,  — that  is  to  say,  a 
celebrity. 

Boxtel,  as  the  reader  may  see,  wras  not  possessed 
of  the  spirit  of  Porus,  who,  on  being  conquered  by 
Alexander,  consoled  himself  with  the  renown  of  his 
conqueror. 

What  would  happen  if  Yan  Baerle  should  ever  produce 
a new  variety  of  tulip,  and  name  it  the  John  de  Witt, 
after  having  named  one  the  Cornelius'?  It  was  indeed 
enough  to  make  one  choke  with  rage. 
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Thus  Boxtel,  in  his  jealous  foreboding,  became  the 
prophet  of  his  own  misfortune,  and  foresaw  what  was 
to  happen.  And  after  having  made  this  melancholy 
discovery,  he  passed  the  most  wretched  night  possible 
to  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  YT. 

THE  HATRED  OF  A TULIP-FANCIER. 

From  that  moment  Boxtel  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  his 
flowers,  but  was  anxious  and  afraid.  He  laid  aside  the 
pursuit  of  a favorite  subject,  which  gives  vigor  and  eleva- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  mind  and  body  alike,  and  all  his 
thoughts  ran  only  upon  the  injury  which  his  neighbor 
was  likely  to  inflict  upon  him. 

Yan  Baerle,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  apply  the  keen  intellect  with  which  Nature  had 
so  bountifully  endowed  him  to  his  new  fancy  than  he 
succeeded  in  growing  the  finest  tulips.  Indeed,  he  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  one  at  Harlem  or  Leyden  — the 
two  towns  which  can  boast  the  best  soil  and  the  most 
congenial  climate  — in  varying  the  colors,  modifying  the 
shape,  and  producing  new  species. 

He  belonged  to  that  witty,  ingenious  school,  who  took 
for  their  motto  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  aphorism 
uttered  by  one  of  their  number  in  1653,  — “ To  despise 
flowers  is  to  offend  God.” 

From  that  premise  the  school  of  tulip-fanciers,  the  most 
exclusive  of  all  schools,  worked  out  the  following  syllogism 
in  the  same  year,  — 

“ To  despise  flowers  is  to  offend  God. 

“ The  more  beautiful  the  flower  is,  the  more  does  one  offend 
God  in  despising  it. 
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“ The  tulip  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers. 

“ Therefore,  he  who  despises  the  tulip  offends  God  beyond 
measure.” 

By  such  reasoning,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  four  or  five 
thousand  tulip-growers  of  Holland,  France,  and  Portugal, 
leaving  out  those  of  Ceylon  and  China  and  the  Indies, 
might,  if  so  disposed,  put  the  whole  world  under  the  ban, 
and  condemn  as  schismatics  and  heretics  and  deserving 
of  death  the  several  hundred  millions  of  mankind  whose 
hopes  of  salvation  were  not  centred  upon  the  tulip. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  such  a cause  Boxtel,  though 
he  was  Van  Baerle’s  deadly  foe,  would  have  marched 
under  the  same  banner  with  him. 

Mynheer  van  Baerle,  therefore,  was  very  successful,  and 
his  name  was  in  everybody’s  mouth ; so  that  Boxtel 
disappeared  forever  from  the  list  of  the  notable  tulip- 
growers  in  Holland,  and  the  fraternity  of  Dort  were  now 
represented  by  Cornelius  van  Baerle,  the  modest  and 
inoffensive  savant. 

Thus  from  the  most  slender  branch  the  grafted  scion 
sends  forth  its  most  luxuriant  shoots,  and  the  sweet-brier, 
with  its  four  colorless  petals,  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the 
huge,  sweet-smelling  rose.  Thus,  too,  have  the  proudest 
royal  lines  sometimes  had  their  origin  in  the  hut  of  a 
wood-cutter  or  the  fisherman’s  cabin. 

Engrossed,  heart  and  soul,  in  his  pursuits  of  sowing, 
planting,  and  gathering,  Van  Baerle,  petted  by  the  whole 
fraternity  of  tulip-growers  in  Europe,  entertained  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  there  was  at  his  very  door  a pretender 
whose  throne  he  had  usurped. 

He  went  on  in  his  career,  and  consequently  in  his  tri- 
umphs ; and  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  covered  his  beds 
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with  such  marvellous  productions  as  no  mortal  man  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  the  Creator,  except  perhaps  Shak- 
speare  and  Rubens,  has  ever  equalled. 

If  the  necessity  had  arisen  to  find  some  new  repre- 
sentative of  a condemned  soul  omitted  by  Dante,  Boxtel, 
during  this  time,  would  have  served  excellently  as  a 
model.  While  Cornelius  was  weeding,  manuring,  watering 
his  beds ; while,  kneeling  on  the  turf-border,  he  analyzed 
every  vein  of  the  flowering  tulips,  and  meditated  on  the 
modifications  which  might  be  effected  by  possible  new 
combinations  of  color,  Boxtel,  concealed  behind  a small 
sycamore,  which  he  had  trained  at  the  top  of  the  par- 
tition-wall and  which  he  made  use  of  as  a screen, 
watched,  with  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  and 
with  foaming  mouth,  every  step  and  every  gesture  of  his 
neighbor;  and  whenever  he  thought  he  saw  him  look 
happy,  or  descried  a smile  on  his  lips,  or  a gleam  of  con- 
tentment in  his  eyes,  he  would  pour  forth  such  a volley 
of  maledictions  and  furious  threats  that  one  could  hardly 
conceive  how  such  wrath  and  envy-laden  breath  could 
fail  to  infect  the  stalks  of  the  poor  flowers,  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  decay  and  death  among  them. 

Before  long- — such  rapid  progress  does  the  spirit  of  evil 
make,  when  it  has  once  become  master  of  the  human 
heart  — Boxtel  was  no  longer  content  with  watching  Van 
Baerle.  He  wanted  to  see  his  flowers  too  ; he  had  the 
feelings  of  an  artist,  and  the  masterpiece  of  a rival 
engrossed  his  interest. 

He  therefore  bought  a telescope,  which  enabled  him  to 
watch,  as  accurately  as  did  the  owner  himself,  every  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  flower,  from  the  moment 
when  in  the  first  year  its  pale  seed-leaf  begins  to  peep 
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from  the  ground,  to  that  when  after  five  years  it  raises 
on  high  its  proud  and  graceful  stalk,  upon  which  uncer- 
tain shades  of  color  appear,  and  flower-petals  at  last  unfold 
and  reveal  the  hidden  treasures  of  its  calyx. 

How  often  did  the  miserable  jealous  wretch,  perched 
on  his  ladder,  perceive  in  Van  Baerle’s  beds  tulips  which 
dazzled  him  by  their  beauty  and  almost  choked  him  with 
their  perfection  of  form  and  color ! 

And  then,  after  the  first  wave  of  admiration  which  he 
could  not  resist,  he  began  to  be  tortured  by  the  pangs  of 
envy,  by  that  fever  which  preys  upon  the  heart  and 
changes  it  into  a nest  of  vipers  feeding  upon  one  another, 
— the  awful  source  of  unspeakable  suffering. 

How  many  times  did  Boxtel,  in  the  midst  of  tortures 
which  no  pen  is  able  fully  to  describe,  feel  tempted  to 
jump  down  into  the  garden  during  the  night,  to  destroy 
the  plants,  to  tear  the  bulbs  with  his  teeth,  and  to  sacri- 
fice to  his  wrath  the  owner  himself,  if  he  should  venture 
to  defend  his  tulips  ! 

But  to  destroy  a tulip  was  a horrible  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  a genuine  tulip-fancier ; as  to  killing  a man,  it  would 
not  have  mattered  so  very  much. 

Yet  Van  Baerle  made  such  progress  in  the  science, 
which  he  seemed  to  master  instinctively,  that  Boxtel  at 
last  was  maddened  to  such  a degree  as  to  seriously  con- 
template throwing  stones  and  sticks  into  the  flower-beds 
of  his  neighbor.  But  when  he  reflected  that  the  very 
next  morning,  Van  Baerle,  upon  discovering  his  loss, 
would  lay  an  information ; that  it  would  appear  that  the 
street  was  a long  way  off,  and  that  sticks  and  stones  no 
longer  had  a way  of  falling  from  the  sky  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  time  of  the 
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Amalekites ; and  that  the  author  of  the  crime,  though  it 
was  perpetrated  in  the  night,  would  surely  be  found  out, 
and  that  he  would  not  only  be  punished  by  law,  but  also 
dishonored  forever  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  tulip-growers  of 
Europe,  Boxtel  whetted  his  hatred  by  stratagem,  and  re- 
solved to  employ  a means  which  would  not  compromise 
himself. 

He  considered  a long  time,  and  at  last  found  what  he 
sought. 

One  evening  he  tied  two  cats  together  by  their  hind- 
legs with  a string  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  threw 
them  from  the  wall  into  the  midst  of  that  noble,  that 
princely,  that  royal  bed,  which  contained  not  only  the 
“ Cornelius  de  Witt/’  but  the  “ Brabanqonne  ” as  well,  — 
milk-white,  and  purple  and  pink ; the  “ Marbree  de  Kotre,” 
— flax-colored,  with  brilliant  red  and  incarnadine  streaks  ; 
the  “ Merveille  de  Harlem,”  the  “ Colombin  Obscur,” 
and  the  “ Colombin  Clair  Terni.” 

The  terrified  animals,  falling  violently  from  the  top  of 
the  wall,  rushed  across  the  bed,  each  in  a different  direc- 
tion, until  the  string  by  which  they  were  tied  together 
was  stretched  taut ; then  however,  finding  that  they 
could  go  no  farther,  they  tore  back  and  forth  with  hide- 
ous miaouing,  mowing  down  with  their  string  the  flowers 
among  which  they  were  disporting  themselves,  until,  after 
a furious  strife  of  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  string  which  bound  them  together, 
and  vanished. 

Boxtel,  hidden  behind  his  sycamore,  could  not  see  any- 
thing on  account  of  the  darkness  ; but  the  piercing  cries 
of  the  cats  told  the  whole  tale,  and  his  heart,  overflowing 
with  gall,  was  now  throbbing  with  triumphant  joy. 
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Boxtel  was  so  eager  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury, that  he  remained  at  his  post  until  morning,  to  feast 
his  eyes  upon  the  sorry  plight  in  which  the  two  cats  had 
left  his  neighbor’s  flower-beds.  The  mists  of  the  morning 
chilled  his  frame,  but  he  did  not  feel  the  cold,  the  hope 
of  revenge  keeping  his  blood  at  fever  heat.  The  chagrin 
of  his  rival  was  to  pay  for  all  the  inconvenience  which  he 
incurred  himself. 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  the  door  of  the  white 
house  opened,  and  Van  Baerle  made  his  appearance,  ap- 
proaching the  flower-beds  with  the  smile  of  a man  who 
has  passed  the  night  comfortably  in  his  bed,  and  has  had 
happy  dreams. 

All  at  once  he  perceived  furrows  and  little  mounds  of 
earth  on  the  beds,  which  only  the  evening  before  had 
been  as  smooth  as  a mirror ; all  at  once  he  perceived  that 
his  symmetrical  rows  of  tulips  were  in  complete  disorder, 
like  the  ranks  of  a battalion  in  the  midst  of  which  a shell 
has  fallen. 

He  ran  up  to  them  with  blanched  cheek. 

Boxtel  trembled  with  joy.  Fifteen  or  twenty  tulips, 
torn  and  crushed,  were  lying  about,  some  of  them  bent, 
others  completely  broken  and  already  withering  ; the  sap 
was  oozing  from  their  wounds.  How  gladly  would  Van 
Baerle  have  redeemed  that  precious  sap  with  his  own 
blood  ! 

But,  oh  ! the  surprise,  oh,  the  delight  of  Van  Baerle  ! 
and,  oh,  the  unspeakable  disappointment  of  Boxtel ! Not 
one  of  the  four  tulips  which  the  latter  had  meant  to 
destroy  was  injured  at  all.  They  raised  proudly  their 
noble  heads  above  the  corpses  of  their  slain  companions. 
This  was  enough  to  console  Van  Baerle,  and  enough  to 
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make  the  assassin  burst  with  rage ; and  he  tore  his  hair 
at  the  sight  of  the  effects  of  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed,  but  committed  in  vain. 

Van  Baerle,  while  deploring  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  him,  but  which,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  was  of 
far  less  consequence  than  it  might  have  been,  was  utterly 
at  a loss  to  account  for  it.  On  making  inquiries,  he 
learned  that  there  had  been  a terrible  amount  of  noise 
all  night.  He  found  traces  of  the  cats,  too,  in  their  foot- 
marks, and  hair  left  behind  on  the  battle-field ; and  to 
guard  against  a similar  outrage  in  future,  he  gave  orders 
that  henceforth  one  of  the  under-gardeners  should  sleep 
in  the  garden,  in  a box  near  the  flower-beds. 

Boxtel  heard  him  give  the  order,  and  saw  the  box  put 
up  that  very  day;  and  deeming  himself  lucky  in  not 
having  been  suspected,  but  more  than  ever  incensed 
against  the  successful  horticulturist,  he  awaited  a more 
favorable  opportunity. 

About  this  time,  the  Tulip  Society  of  Harlem  offered  a 
prize  for  the  discovery  (we  dare  not  say  the  manufac- 
ture) of  a large  black  tulip  without  a spot  of  color,  a 
problem  which  had  never  been  solved,  and  was  considered 
insoluble ; for  at  that  time  there  was  no  variety  of  the 
tulip  species  of  so  dark  a shade  as  bistre  even.  It  was, 
therefore,  generally  said  that  the  founders  of  the  prize 
might  just  as  well  have  offered  two  millions  as  a hundred 
thousand  livres,  since  the  thing  was  impossible. 

The  tulip-growing  world  was  none  the  less  excited  from 
centre  to  circumference.  Some  fanciers  caught  at  the  idea 
without  believing  it  practicable ; but  such  is  the  power  of 
imagination  among  florists,  that  although  considering  the 
undertaking  as  certain  to  fail,  all  their  thoughts  were 
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engrossed  by  the  wonderful  black  tulip,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  as  chimerical  as  the  black  swan  of  Horace  or 
the  white  blackbird  of  French  tradition. 

Van  Baerle  was  one  of  the  tulip-growers  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  trying  for  the  prize,  while  Boxtel  was  of  the 
number  who  looked  upon  it  only  as  a chimsera.  Van 
Baerle,  as  soon  as  the  idea  had  once  taken  root  in  his 
clear  and  ingenious  mind,  began  slowly  the  planting  and 
cross-breeding  necessary  to  change  the  tulips  which  he 
had  grown  already  from  red  to  brown,  and  from  brown  to 
dark  brown. 

By  the  next  year  he  had  obtained  flowers  of  a perfect 
bistre,  and  Boxtel  espied  them  in  the  bed,  whereas  he 
had  himself  as  yet  only  succeeded  in  producing  the 
light  brown. 

It  might  perhaps  be  interesting  to  explain  to  the  gentle 
reader  the  beautiful  chain  of  theories  which  go  to  prove 
that  the  tulip  borrows  its  colors  from  the  elements ; per- 
haps we  should  give  him  pleasure  if  we  were  to  maintain 
and  establish  that  nothing  is  impossible  for  a florist  who 
avails  himself  with  judgment  and  discretion  and  patience 
of  the  sun’s  heat,  the  clear  water,  the  juices  of  the  earth, 
and  the  cool  breezes.  But  this  is  not  a treatise  upon 
tulips  in  general ; it  is  the  story  of  one  particular  tulip 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  write,  and  to  that  we  limit 
ourselves,  however  alluring  the  subject  wdiich  is  so  closely 
allied  to  ours. 

Boxtel,  once  more  worsted  by  the  superiority  of  his 
hated  rival,  was  now  completely  disgusted  with  tulip- 
growing, and  being  half  mad  with  jealousy  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  spying. 

The  house  of  his  rival  was  quite  open  to  view,  — a gar- 
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den  exposed  to  the  sun,  cabinets  with  transparent  glass 
walls,  shelves,  cupboards,  boxes,  and  ticketed  pigeon-holes, 
which  could  easily  be  surveyed  by  the  telescope.  Boxtel 
allowed  his  bulbs  to  rot  in  the  pits,  his  seedlings  to  dry 
up  in  their  cases,  and  his  tulips  to  wither  in  the  beds ; 
and  henceforward  concentrating  all  his  energy  in  his  eye- 
sight, occupied  himself  with  nothing  else  but  the  doings 
at  Van  Baerle’s;  he  breathed  through  the  stalks  of  Van 
Baerle’s  tulips,  quenched  his  thirst  with  the  water  he 
sprinkled  upon  them,  and  feasted  upon  the  fine,  soft 
earth  which  his  neighbor  scattered  upon  his  cherished 
bulbs. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  operations  was  not 
performed  in  the  garden. 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  Van  Baerle  would  go  up 
to  his  laboratory,  into  the  glazed  cabinet  whither  Boxtel’s 
telescope  had  such  easy  access ; and  here,  as  soon  as  the 
lamp  illuminated  the  walls  and  windows,  Boxtel  would 
behold  the  inventive  genius  of  his  rival  at  work. 

He  beheld  him  sorting  his  seeds,  and  soaking  them  in 
liquids  which  were  designed  to  modify  or  to  deepen  their 
colors.  He  could  imagine  what  was  going  on  when  he 
saw  Cornelius  heating  certain  grains,  then  moistening 
them,  then  combining  them  wTith  others  by  a sort  of  graft- 
ing, — a minute  and  marvellously  delicate  manipulation, 
— and  when  he  shut  up  in  darkness  those  which  were 
expected  to  furnish  the  black  color,  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
to  the  lamp  those  which  were  to  produce  red,  and  to  the 
endless  reflection  of  two  wTater-mirrors  those  intended  to 
be  white,  and  to  represent  the  liquid  element  in  all  its 
purity. 

This  innocent  magic,  the  fruit  of  childlike  musings  and 
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of  manly  genius  combined ; this  patient  untiring  labor, 
of  which  Boxtel  knew  himself  to  be  incapable,  made  him, 
gnawed  as  he  was  with  envy,  centre  all  his  life,  all  his 
thoughts,  and  all  his  hopes  in  his  telescope. 

For,  strange  to  say,  his  own  love  for  and  interest  in 
the  art  of  horticulture  had  not  extinguished  in  Isaac  his 
fierce  envy  and  thirst  for  revenge.  Sometimes,  while  his 
telescope  was  fastened  upon  Yan  Baerle,  he  would  have  an 
idea  that  he  was  taking  aim  at  him  with  a musket  that 
never  missed  ; and  then  he  would  feel  with  his  finger  for 
the  trigger  to  fire  the  shot  which  should  strike  him  down. 
But  it  is  time  that  we  should  show  the  connection  be- 
tween the  labors  of  the  one  and  the  espionage  of  the  other 
and  the  visit  which  Cornelius  de  Witt  paid  to  his  native 
town. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  HAPPY  MAN  MAKES  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  MISFORTUNE. 

Cornelius  de  Witt,  having  attended  to  his  family  affairs, 
reached  the  house  of  his  godson,  Cornelius  van  Baerle, 
just  at  nightfall  in  the  month  of  January,  1672. 

De  Witt,  although  he  was  himself  very  little  of  a hor- 
ticulturist or  of  an  artist,  went  over  the  whole  estab- 
lishment from  the  studio  to  the  greenhouse,  inspecting 
everything  from  the  pictures  down  to  the  tulips.  He 
thanked  his  godson  for  having  joined  him  on  the  deck  of 
the  Admiral’s  ship,  “The  Seven  Provinces,”  during  the 
battle  of  South  wold  Bay,  and  for  having  given  his  name  to 
a magnificent  tulip,  — - and  all  this  with  the  kindness  and 
affability  of  a father  to  a son  ; and  while  he  thus  inspected 
Yan  Baerle’s  treasures,  a crowd  gathered  before  the  door 
of  the  happy  man,  drawn  thither  by  curiosity,  but  respect- 
ful in  their  demeanor. 

All  this  hubbub  excited  the  attention  of  Boxtel,  who 
was  just  taking  his  evening  meal  by  his  fireside.  He  in- 
quired what  it  meant,  and  on  being  informed  of  the  cause 
of  all  the  stir,  climbed  up  to  his  post  of  observation,  where 
in  spite  of  the  cold  he  took  his  stand,  with  the  telescope 
at  his  eye. 

This  telescope  had  not  been  of  great  service  to  him 
since  the  autumn  of  1671.  The  tulips,  like  true  daugh- 
ters of  the  east  averse  to  cold,  will  not  live  in  the  open 
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ground  in  winter.  They  need  the  shelter  of  the  house, 
the  soft  bed  on  the  shelves,  and  the  congenial  warmth 
of  the  stove.  Van  Baerle,  therefore,  passed  the  whole 
winter  in  his  laboratory  in  the  midst  of  his  books  and 
pictures.  He  went  only  rarely  to  the  room  where  he 
kept  his  bulbs,  unless  it  were  to  admit  now  and  then  the 
sun’s  rays,  which  he  would  surprise  in  their  descent,  and 
compel  to  enter,  willy-nilly,  by  opening  one  of  the  movable 
sashes  of  the  glass  front. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  are  speaking,  after  the 
two  Corneliuses  had  visited  together  all  the  apartments 
of  the  house,  followed  by  a few  servants,  De  Witt  said  in 
a low  voice  to  Van  Baerle,  — 

“ My  dear  son,  send  these  people  away,  and  let  us  be 
alone  for  a while.” 

The  younger  man,  bowing  assent,  said  aloud,  — 

“ Do  you  care  to  see  my  tulips’  drying-room,  Myn- 
heer h ” 

The  drying-room  ! The  pantheon  of  the  tulip-cult,  the 
tabernacle,  the  holy  of  holies,  was  like  Delphi  of  old 
interdicted  to  the  profane  uninitiated. 

Never  valet  had  set  his  audacious  foot  within  those 
sacred  precincts,  as  the  great  Racine  would  say.  Corne- 
lius admitted  only  the  inoffensive  broom  of  an  old  Fris- 
ian housekeeper,  who  had  been  his  nurse,  and  who,  from 
the  time  when  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of 
tulips,  ventured  no  longer  to  put  onions  in  his  stews,  for 
fear  that  she  might  by  mistake  pluck  and  serve  up  one  of 
her  foster-child’s  idols. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  the  drying-room , therefore,  the 
servants,  who  were  carrying  the  lights,  respectfully  fell 
back.  Cornelius,  taking  the  candlestick  from  the  hands 
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of  the  foremost,  conducted  his  godfather  into  the  room  in 
question. 

Let  us  here  add  that  the  drying-room  was  that  very 
cabinet  with  a glass  front  into  which  Boxtel  was  continu- 
ally prying  with  his  telescope. 

The  envious  spy  was  watching  more  intently  than 
ever. 

First  of  all  he  saw  the  windows  lighted  up. 

Then  two  dark  figures  appeared. 

One  of  them  tall,  majestic,  stern,  sat  down  near  the 
table  on  which  Van  Baerle  had  placed  the  taper. 

In  this  figure,  Boxtel  recognized  the  pale  features  of 
Cornelius  de  Witt,  whose  long  hair,  parted  in  front,  fell 
over  his  shoulders. 

The  Buart  de  Pulten,  after  having  said  some  few  words 
to  Cornelius,  whose  purport  the  prying  neighbor  could 
not  read  in  the  movement  of  liis  lips,  took  from  his  breast 
and  handed  him  a white  parcel,  carefully  sealed,  which 
Boxtel,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  Cornelius  re- 
ceived it  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  presses,  supposed  to 
contain  papers  of  the  greatest  importance. 

His  first  thought  was  that  this  precious  deposit  in- 
closed some  newly-imported  bulbs  from  Bengal  or  Cey- 
lon ; but  he  soon  reflected  that  Cornelius  de  Witt  was 
very  little  addicted  to  tulip-growing,  and  that  he  only 
occupied  himself  wTith  man,  — a plant  much  less  agreeable 
to  look  upon  and  vastly  more  difficult  to  cultivate  with 
success.  He  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
parcel  contained  simply  some  papers,  and  that  these 
papers  related  to  politics. 

But  why  should  papers  relating  to  politics  be  intrusted 
to  Van  Baerle,  who  not  only  was,  but  even  boasted  of 
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being,  an  entire  stranger  to  that  science,  which  in  his 
opinion  was  more  occult  than  chemistry,  or  even  alchemy 
itself  1 

It  was  undoubtedly  an  important  parcel  which  Corne- 
lius de  Witt,  already  threatened  by  the  unpopularity 
with  which  his  countrymen  were  beginning  to  honor  him, 
was  placing  in  the  hands  of  his  godson,  — a contrivance  so 
much  the  more  cleverly  devised  on  the  part  of  the  Ruart, 
as  it  certainly  was  not  at  all  likely  that  it  would  be  sought 
in  the  house  of  one  who  had  always  stood  aloof  from  every 
sort  of  intrigue. 

And,  besides,  if  the  parcel  had  been  made  up  of  bulbs, 
Boxtel  knew  his  neighbor  too  well  not  to  be  sure  that 
Yan  Baerle  would  not  have  lost  one  moment  in  satisfying 
his  curiosity  and  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  present  which 
he  had  received. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  Cornelius  had  received  the  parcel 
from  the  hands  of  his  godfather  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  put  it  by  with  the  same  respectful  manner  in 
a drawer,  placing  it  far  back,  partly,  no  doubt,  so  that  it 
might  not  readily  be  seen,  and  partly  so  that  it  should 
not  take  up  too  much  of  the  room  which  was  reserved  for 
his  bulbs. 

The  parcel  being  thus  secreted,  Cornelius  de  Witt  got 
up,  pressed  the  hand  of  his  godson,  and  turned  toward 
the  door. 

Yan  Baerle  seized  the  candlestick,  and  left  the  room 
first,  so  as  to  light  his  godfather  more  satisfactorily. 

Thereupon  the  light  gradually  left  the  cabinet,  and  re- 
appeared on  the  staircase,  then  in  the  porch,  and  finally 
in  the  street,  where  there  was  still  a great  crowd  of  people 
waiting  to  see  the  Ruart  enter  his  carriage. 
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The  envious  fellow  was  not  mistaken  in  his  supposition. 
The  parcel  entrusted  to  Van  Baerle  and  carefully  locked 
up  by  him  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  John  de  Witt’s 
correspondence  with  the  Marquis  de  Louvois.  The  de- 
posit was  made,  however,  by  Cornelius,  as  he  told  his 
brother,  without  giving  to  his  godson  the  least  intimation 
concerning  the  political  importance  of  the  secret.  He 
merely  desired  him  not  to  deliver  the  parcel  to  any  one 
but  to  himself,  or  to  whomsoever  he  should  send  to  claim 
it  in  his  name. 

And  Van  Baerle,  as  wre  have  seen,  locked  it  up  with  his 
most  precious  bulbs. 

Then  the  Ruart  took  his  leave,  the  bustle  ceased,  and 
the  lights  went  out ; and  our  good  man  thought  no  more 
of  the  parcel,  while  Boxtel,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
much  about  it,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a clever  pilot  does 
on  the  distant  and  scarcely  perceptible  cloud  which  grows 
larger  as  it  approaches  and  threatens  a storm. 

And  now  here  are  all  the  branches  of  our  tale  planted  in 
that  rich  tract  of  country  which  stretches  from  Dort  to  the 
Hague.  Let  him  follow  them  wTho  will,  in  the  chapters 
which  follow ; we  have  kept  our  word,  and  have  demon- 
strated that  neither  John  nor  Cornelius  de  Witt  had  at 
that  time  in  all  Holland  so  relentless  a foe  as  Van  Baerle 
had  at  his  own  door  in  Dort  in  the  person  of  Isaac  Boxtel. 

Meanwhile,  happy  in  his  ignorance,  Van  Baerle  had 
proceeded  step  by  step  toward  the  goal  suggested  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Harlem.  He  had  progressed 
from  bistre  to  the  color  of  roasted  coffee ; and  on  the  very 
day  when  the  frightful  events  took  place  at  the  Hague, 
which  we  have  related  in  the  preceding  chapters,  we  find 
him  about  one  o’clock  in  the  day  gathering  from  the  beds 
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the  still  unfruitful  bulbs  raised  from  the  seed  of  tulips 
of  the  color  of  roasted  coffee,  which,  being  expected  to 
flower  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1673,  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  the  large  black  tulip  required  by  the 
Harlem  Society. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1672,  at  one  o’clock,  Cornelius 
was,  therefore,  in  his  drying-room,  with  his  feet  resting  on 
the  foot-bar  of  the  table  and  his  elbows  on  the  cover, 
gazing  with  intense  delight  on  three  bulbs  which  he  had 
just  detached  from  the  mother  bulb,  pure,  perfect,  and 
entire,  the  priceless  germs  of  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
productions  of  nature  and  science,  whose  united  efforts,  if 
crowned  with  success,  would  render  the  name  of  Cornelius 
van  Baerle  forever  illustrious. 

“ I shall  find  the  black  tulip,”  said  Cornelius  to  him- 
self, as  he  detached  the  bulbs.  “ I shall  obtain  the 
hundred  thousand  florins  offered  by  the  Society.  I will 
distribute  them  among  the  poor  of  Dort ; and  thus  the 
hatred  which  every  rich  man  has  to  encounter  in  times  of 
civil  commotion  will  be  allayed,  and  I shall  be  able,  with- 
out fearing  any  harm  from  either  Republicans  or  Orangists, 
to  keep  as  heretofore  my  beds  in  splendid  condition.  I 
need  no  more  be  afraid  lest  when  a riot  is  in  progress, 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  town  and  the  sailors  of  the  port 
should  come  and  root  up  my  bulbs,  to  boil  them  as  onions 
for  their  families,  as  they  have  sometimes  quietly  threat- 
ened to  do  when  they  happened  to  remember  my  having 
paid  two  or  three  hundred  florins  for  one  bulb.  It  is 
therefore  settled  that  I shall  give  the  hundred  thousand 
florins  of  the  Harlem  prize  to  the  poor.  And  yet  — ” 

Here  Cornelius  paused,  and  heaved  a sigh. 

“ And  yet,”  he  continued,  “ it  would  have  been  so  very 
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delightful  to  spend  the  hundred  thousand  florins  on  the 
enlargement  of  my  tulip-bed,  or  even  on  a journey  to  the 
East,  the  country  of  beautiful  flowers  ! But,  alas  ! these 
are  no  thoughts  for  the  present  times,  when  muskets, 
standards,  proclamations,  and  beating  of  drums  are  the 
order  of  the  day.” 

Van  Baerle  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighed  again. 
Then,  glancing  toward  his  bulbs,  — objects  of  much 
greater  importance  to  him  than  all  those  muskets,  stan- 
dards, drums,  and  proclamations  which  in  his  mind  were 
invented  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  honest  people,  — he  said,  — 

“ These  are,  indeed,  beautiful  bulbs  ; how  smooth  they 
are,  how  well  formed  ! There  is  that  air  of  melancholy 
about  them  which  promises  to  produce  a flower  of  the 
color  of  ebony.  On  their  skin  one  cannot  even  distin- 
guish the  veins  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  almost  sure 
that  not  a spot  will  disfigure  the  mourning  robe  of  the 
flower  which  will  owe  its  existence  to  me. 

“ By  what  name  shall  we  call  this  offspring  of  my  sleep- 
less nights,  of  my  labor  and  my  thought  ] Tulipa  nigra 
Barlcensis. 

“Yes,  Barlcensis ; a fine  name.  All  the  tulip-fanciers 

— that  is  to  say  all  the  intelligent  people  of  Europe 

— will  feel  a thrill  of  excitement  when  the  report  flies 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  — 

“ The  great'  black  tulip  is  found  ! ‘ How  is  it 

called  % 9 the  fanciers  will  ask.  — 4 Tulipa  nigra  Bar- 
lsensis ! ’ — 4 Why  Barlcensis  V — c After  its  grower,  Van 
Baerle,’  will  be  the  answer.  ‘ And  who  is  this  Yan  Baerle  ? 9 
— 4 He  is  the  same  man  who  has  already  produced  five 
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new  tulips  : The  Jane,  the  John  de  Witt,  the  Cornelius 
de  Witt,  etc.’  Well,  that  is  my  ambition.  It  will  cause 
no  one  to  shed  a tear.  And  people  will  still  talk  of  my 
Tulipa  nigra  Barlsensis,  when,  perhaps,  my  godfather,  the 
illustrious  politician,  will  be  known  only  from  the  tulip  to 
which  I have  given  his  name. 

“ Oh,  these  lovely  bulbs  ! 

“ When  my  tulip  has  flowered,”  Cornelius  continued, 
“ and  when  tranquillity  is  restored  in  Holland,  I shall 
give  to  the  poor  only  fifty  thousand  florins,  which  after 
all  is  a goodly  sum  for  a man  who  is  under  no  obligation 
whatever.  Then  with  the  remaining  fifty  thousand 
florins  I shall  make  experiments.  With  them  I mean 
to  succeed  in  imparting  scent  to  the  tulip.  Ah,  if  I 
should  succeed  in  giving  it  the  odor  of  the  rose  or  the 
carnation,  or,  what  would  be  still  better,  a completely 
new  scent ; if  I should  restore  to  this  queen  of  flowers 
her  natural  distinctive  perfume,  which  she  has  lost  in 
passing  from  her  Eastern  to  her  European  throne,  and 
which  she  must  have  in  the  Indian  peninsula  at  Goa, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  and  especially  in  that  island  which 
in  olden  times,  as  is  asserted,  was  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  which  is  called  Ceylon  — oh,  what  glory  ! In  that 
event,  I declare  I would  rather  be  Cornelius  van  Baerle 
than  Alexander,  Csesar,  or  Maximiliau. 

“ Oh,  these  adorable  bulbs  ! ” 

Thus  Cornelius  indulged  in  the  delights  of  contempla- 
tion, and  lost  himself  in  sweetest  dreams. 

Suddenly  the  bell  of  his  cabinet  was  rung  much  more 
violently  than  usual. 

Cornelius,  startled,  laid  his  hands  on  his  bulbs,  and 
turned  round. 
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“ Who  is  there  ] ” he  asked. 

“ Mynheer/’  answered  the  servant,  ‘‘it  is  a messenger 
from  the  Hague.” 

“ A messenger  from  the  Hague  ! What  does  he 
want  % ” 

“ It  is  Craeke,  Mynheer.” 

“ Craeke  ! the  confidential  servant  of  Mynheer  John 
de  Witt!  Very  well,  let  him  wait.” 

“ I cannot  wait,”  said  a voice  in  the  hall. 

As  he  spoke,  and  disregarding  orders,  Craeke  rushed 
into  the  drying-room. 

This  almost  forcible  entrance  was  such  an  infringement 
on  the  established  rules  of  the  household  of  Cornelius  van 
Baerle  that  the  latter,  as  he  saw  Craeke  come  headlong 
into  the  room,  convulsively  moved  his  hand  which  cov- 
ered the  bulbs,  so  that  two  of  them  fell  on  the  floor,  one 
of  them  rolling  under  a small  table,  and  the  other  into 
the  fireplace. 

“ The  devil  ! ” said  Cornelius,  eagerly  stooping  to  re- 
cover his  priceless  treasure ; “ what ’s  the  matter,  Craeke]” 

“ The  matter,  Mynheer,”  said  Craeke,  laying  a paper 
on  the  large  table,  on  which  the  third  bulb  was  lying, 
“ the  matter  is  that  you  are  requested  to  read  this  paper 
without  losing  one  moment.” 

And  Craeke,  who  thought  he  had  remarked  in  the 
streets  of  Dort  symptoms  of  a tumult  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  witnessed  before  his  departure  from  the 
Hague,  ran  off  without  even  looking  behind  him. 

“ All  right,  all  right,  my  dear  Craeke  ! ” said  Corne- 
lius, stretching  his  arm  under  the  table  for  the  bulb  ; 
“ your  paper  shall  be  read,  indeed  it  shall.” 

Then,  examining  the  bulb  which  he  held  in  the  hollow 
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of  his  hand,  he  said,  “ Good  ! here  is  one  of  them  unin- 
jured. That  confounded  Craeke  ! To  rush  into  my  drying- 
room  in  that  way  ! Let  us  now  look  after  the  other.” 

And  without  laying  down  the  bulb  which  he  already 
held,  Baerle  went  to  the  fireplace,  knelt  down,  and  stirred 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger  the  ashes,  which  fortunately 
were  quite  cold. 

He  at  once  felt  the  other  bulb. 

“Well,  here  it  is,”  he  said.  And  looking  at  it  with 
almost  fatherly  affection,  he  exclaimed,  “ Uninjured,  like 
the  other ! ” 

And  this  very  instant,  and  while  Cornelius,  still  on  his 
knees,  was  examining  the  second  bulb,  the  door  of  the 
drying-room  was  so  violently  shaken,  and  opened  so  un- 
ceremoniously immediately  after,  that  Cornelius  felt  rising 
in  his  cheeks  and  his  ears  the  glow  of  that  evil  counsellor 
which  is  called  wrath. 

“ What  is  it  now  h ” he  demanded  ; “ are  people  going 
mad  in  this  house  ] ” 

“ Oh,  Mynheer  ! Mynheer  ! ” cried  the  servant,  rushing 
into  the  drying-room,  with  a much  paler  face  and  much 
more  frightened  mien  than  Craeke  had  shown. 

“ Well  ! ” asked  Cornelius,  foreboding  some  catastrophe 
from  this  double  breach  of  all  rules. 

“ Oh,  Mynheer,  fly  ! fly  quickly  ! ” cried  the  servant. 

“ Fly  ! what  for  ] ” 

“ Ah,  Mynheer ! the  house  is  full  of  guards  of  the 
States.” 

“ What  do  they  want  ? ” 

“ They  want  you.” 

“ What  for  1 ” 

“ To  arrest  you.” 
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“ Arrest  me  ! arrest  me,  do  you  say  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Mynheer,  and  they  are  led  by  a magistrate.” 

“ What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this?”  said  Van  Baerle, 
grasping  in  his  hands  the  two  bulbs,  and  glancing  in 
terror  toward  the  staircase. 

“ They  are  coming  up  ! they  are  coming  up ! ” cried 
the  servant. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  child,  my  worthy  master ! ” cried  the 
old  nurse,  who  now  likewise  made  her  appearance  in  the 
drying-room,  “take  your  gold,  your  jewelry,  and  fly, 

fly ! ” 

“But  how  shall  I make  my  escape,  nurse?”  said  Van 
Baerle. 

“Jump  out  of  the  window.” 

“ Twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground  ? ” 

“But  you  will  fall  on  six  feet  of  soft  soil.” 

“ Yes,  but  I should  fall  on  my  tulips.” 

“ Never  mind,  jump  out  ! ” 

Cornelius  took  the  third  bulb,  approached  the  window, 
and  opened  it ; but  seeing  what  havoc  he  wrould  necessarily 
cause  in  his  beds  rather  than  what  a height  he  would 
have  to  jump,  he  called  out,  “Never!”  and  fell  back 
a step. 

At  this  moment  they  saw  through  the  banisters  of  the 
staircase  the  points  of  the  halberds  of  the  soldiers. 

The  housekeeper  raised  her  hands  supplicatingly  to 
heaven. 

As  to  Cornelius  van  Baerle,  it  must  be  stated  to  his 
honor,  not  as  a man  but  as  a tulip-fancier,  that  his  only 
thought  was  for  his  priceless  bulbs. 

Looking  about  for  a paper  in  which  to  wrap  them  up, 
he  noticed  the  fly-leaf  from  the  Bible,  which  Craeke  had 
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laid  upon  the  table,  took  it,  without  in  his  confusion 
remembering  whence  it  came,  folded  in  it  the  three  bulbs, 
secreted  them  in  his  bosom,  and  waited. 

Forthwith  soldiers,  preceded  by  a magistrate,  entered 
the  room. 

“Are  you  Dr.  Cornelius  van  Baerle  'l  ” demanded 
the  magistrate  (who,  although  knowing  the  young  man 
very  well,  put  his  questions  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  which  gave  his  proceedings  a much  more  dignified 
air) . 

“ I am  he,  Master  van  Spcnnen,”  answered  Cornelius, 
politely  bowing  to  his  judge,  “and  you  know  it  very 
well.” 

“ Then  give  up  to  us  the  seditious  papers  which  you 
are  secreting  in  your  house.” 

“ The  seditious  papers  1 ” repeated  Cornelius,  quite 
dumfounded  at  the  imputation. 

“ Oh,  don’t  pretend  to  be  astonished  ! ” 

“ I swear,  Master  van  Spennen,”  Cornelius  replied, 
“ that  I am  completely  at  a loss  to  understand  what 
you  mean.” 

“ Then  I will  put  you  on  the  right  track,  Doctor,” 
said  the  judge;  “give  up  to  us  the  papers  which  the 
traitor  Cornelius  de  Witt  left  with  you  in  the  month  of 
January  last.” 

A sudden  light  came  into  the  mind  of  Cornelius. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Van  Spennen,  “ you  begin  now  to  remem- 
ber, do  you  not  1 ” 

“ Indeed  I do  ; but  you  spoke  of  seditious  papers,  and 
I have  none  of  that  sort.” 

“ You  deny  it,  then  1 ” 

“ Certainly  I do.” 
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The  magistrate  turned  so  as  to  take  a rapid  survey  of 
the  whole  cabinet. 

“ Where  is  the  apartment  you  call  your  drying-room  'l  ” 
he  asked. 

“ The  very  same  where  you  now  are,  Master  van 
Spennen.” 

The  magistrate  cast  a glance  at  a small  note  at  the  top 
of  his  papers. 

“ All  right,”  he  said,  like  a man  who  is  sure  of  his 
ground. 

Then,  turning  round  toward  Cornelius,  he  continued, 
“ Will  you  give  up  those  papers  to  me  2 ” 

“ But  I cannot,  Master  van  Spennen ; those  papers  do 
not  belong  to  me ; they  were  deposited  with  me  in  trust, 
and  a trust  is  sacred.” 

“ Doctor  Cornelius,”  said  the  judge,  “ in  the  name  of 
the  States  I order  you  to  open  this  drawer  and  to  give  up 
to  me  the  papers  which  it  contains.” 

Saying  this,  the  judge  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
third  drawer  of  the  press  near  the  fireplace. 

In  this  very  drawer,  indeed,  the  papers  deposited  by 
the  Buart  de  Pulten  with  his  godson  were  lying,  — a proof 
that  the  police  had  received  very  exact  information. 

“ Ah,  you  will  not!”  said  Van  Spennen,  when  he  saw 
Cornelius  standing  immovable  and  bewildered;  “then  I 
shall  open  the  drawer  myself.” 

And  pulling  out  the  drawer  to  its  full  length,  the 
magistrate  at  first  alighted  on  about  twenty  bulbs,  care- 
fully arranged  and  ticketed,  and  then  on  the  paper  parcel, 
which  was  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  when  it  was 
delivered  by  the  unfortunate  Cornelius  de  Witt  to  his 
godson. 
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The  magistrate  broke  the  seals,  tore  off  the  envelope, 
cast  an  eager  glance  on  the  first  leaves  which  met  his  eye, 
and  then  exclaimed  with  a terrible  voice,  — 

“ Well,  justice  has  been  rightly  informed  after  all ! ” 

“ How,”  said  Cornelius,  “ how  is  this  ? ” 

“ Make  no  further  pretence  of  ignorance,  Mynheer  van 
Baerle,”  answered  the  magistrate,  “ but  follow  me.” 

“ What ! follow  you  ? ” cried  the  Doctor. 

“ Yes,  for  in  the  name  of  the  States  I arrest  you.” 
Arrests  were  not  as  yet  made  in  the  name  of  William 
of  Orange  ; he  had  not  been  Stadtholder  long  enough  for 
that. 

“ Arrest  me  ! ” cried  Cornelius,  “ what  have  I done, 
pray?” 

“ That ’s  no  affair  of  mine,  Doctor ; you  will  explain 
all  that  before  your  judges.” 

“Where?” 

“ At  the  Hague.” 

Cornelius,  in  mute  stupefaction,  embraced  his  old 
nurse,  who  was  in  a swoon ; shook  hands  with  his  weep- 
ing servants,  and  followed  the  magistrate,  by  whom  he 
was  put  into  a coach  as  a prisoner  of  State,  and  was  then 
driven  at  full  speed  to  the  Hague. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  INVASION. 

The  incident  just  related  was,  as  the  reader  has  guessed 
before  this,  the  infernal  work  of  Mynheer  Isaac  Boxtel. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  with  the  help  of  his  tele- 
scope not  even  the  least  detail  of  the  private  meeting 
between  Cornelius  de  Witt  and  Van  Baerle  had  escaped 
him ; that  he  had  indeed  heard  nothing,  but  had  seen 
everything ; and  that  he  had  rightly  concluded  that  the 
papers  intrusted  by  the  Ruart  to  the  Doctor  must  be  of 
great  importance,  as  he  saw  Van  Baerle  so  carefully  se- 
creting the  parcel  in  the  drawer  where  he  kept  his  most 
precious  bulbs. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when  Boxtel  — who 
watched  the  course  of  political  events  much  more  atten- 
tively than  did  his  neighbor  Cornelius  — heard  that  the 
brothers  De  Witt  had  been  arrested  on  a charge  of  high 
treason  against  the  States,  he  thought  to  himself  that 
very  likely  he  need  only  say  one  word  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  the  godson  as  well  as  the  godfather. 

Yet,  happy  as  Boxtel  was  at  the  opportunity,  he  at 
first  shrank  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  informing 
against  a man  whom  this  information  might  lead  to  the 
scaffold. 

But  the  most  terrible  thing  about  wicked  thoughts  is 
that  evil  minds  soon  grow  familiar  with  them. 
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Moreover,  Mynheer  Isaac  Boxtel  encouraged  himself 
with  the  following  sophism,  — 

“ Cornelius  de  Witt  must  be  a bad  citizen,  since  he  is 
charged  with  high  treason  and  arrested. 

“ I,  on  the  contrary,  am  a good  citizen,  since  I am  not 
charged  with  anything  in  the  world,  and  am  as  free  as  the 
air  of  heaven. 

“ If,  therefore,  Cornelius  de  Witt  is  a bad  citizen,  — of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  he  is  charged  with 
high  treason  and  arrested, — his  accomplice,  Cornelius 
van  Baerle,  must  be  no  less  a bad  citizen  than  himself. 

“ Therefore,  since  I am  a good  citizen,  and  since  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  inform  against  the  bad 
ones,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  against  Cornelius  van 
Baerle.” 

Specious  as  this  mode  of  reasoning  was,  it  would  not 
perhaps  have  taken  so  complete  a hold  of  Boxtel,  nor 
perhaps  would  the  envious  rascal  have  yielded  to  the 
mere  desire  of  vengeance  which  was  gnawing  at  his  heart, 
had  not  the  demon  of  envy  been  urged  on  by  the  spur  of 
cupidity. 

Boxtel  was  quite  aware  of  the  progress  which  Van 
Baerle  had  made  toward  producing  the  great  black 
tulip. 

Dr.  Cornelius,  notwithstanding  all  his  modesty,  had 
not  been  able  to  hide  from  his  most  intimate  friends  that 
he  was  all  but  certain  to  win,  in  the  year  of  grace  1673, 
the  prize  of  a hundred  thousand  florins  offered  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Harlem. 

It  was  just  this  almost  certainty  of  Cornelius  van 
Baerle  which  caused  the  fever  that  raged  in  the  heart 
of  Isaac  Boxtel. 
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If  Cornelius  should  be  arrested,  there  would  necessarily 
be  great  confusion  in  his  house  ; and  during  the  night 
after  his  arrest,  no  one  would  think  of  keeping  watch  over 
the  tulips  in  his  garden. 

Now,  during  that  night,  Boxtel  might  climb  over  the 
wall,  and  as  he  knew  the  location  of  the  bulb  which  was 
to  produce  the  great  black  tulip,  he  would  filch  it ; and 
instead  of  flowering  in  Cornelius’s  garden,  it  would  flower 
in  his,  Isaac’s.  He  also,  instead  of  Van  Baerle,  would 
win  the  prize  of  a hundred  thousand  florins,  not  to  speak 
of  the  supreme  honor  of  calling  the  new  flower  Tulipa 
nigra  Boxtellensis , — a result  which  would  satisfy  not  only 
his  vengeance,  but  his  cupidity  as  well. 

Awake,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  great  black 
tulip  ; asleep,  he  dreamed  of  it. 

At  last,  on  the  19th  of  August,  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  temptation  grew  so  strong  that  Myn- 
heer Isaac  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  it. 

Accordingly,  he  wrote  an  anonymous  denunciation,  the 
minute  exactness  of  which  made  up  for  its  want  of  au- 
thenticity, and  put  it  in  the  post. 

Never  did  a venomous  paper,  slipped  into  the  jaws  of 
the  bronze  lions  at  Venice,  produce  a more  prompt  and 
more  terrible  effect. 

On  the  same  evening  the  letter  reached  the  principal 
magistrate,  who,  without  a moment’s  delay,  called  his  col- 
leagues to  assemble  the  next  morning.  On  the  following 
morning,  therefore,  they  assembled,  and  decided  on  Van 
Baerle’s  arrest,  placing  the  order  for  its  execution  in  the 
hands  of  Master  van  Spennen,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
performed  his  duty  like  a true  Hollander,  and  arrested 
the  doctor  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Orange  party  at 
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the  Hague  were  roasting  the  bleeding  shreds  of  flesh  torn 
from  the  corpses  of  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt. 

But  whether  from  a feeling  of  shame,  or  from  being 
still  unused  to  crime,  Isaac  Boxtel  did  not  venture  that 
day  to  point  his  telescope  either  at  the  garden  or  at  the 
laboratory  or  at  the  drying-room. 

He  knew  too  well  what  was  about  to  happen  in  the 
home  of  the  poor  doctor  to  have  any  need  to  look  on. 
He  did  not  even  get  up  when  his  only  servant  — who  en- 
vied the  lot  of  the  servants  of  Cornelius  just  as  bitterly 
as  Boxtel  did  that  of  their  master  — entered  his  bedroom. 
He  said  to  the  man,  — 

“ I shall  not  get  up  to-day ; I am  ill.” 

About  nine  o’clock  he  heard  a great  noise  in  the  street, 
which  made  him  tremble ; at  this  moment  he  was  paler 
than  a real  invalid,  and  shook  more  violently  than  a man 
in  the  height  of  fever. 

His  servant  entered  the  room ; Boxtel  hid  himself 
under  the  counterpane. 

“ Oh,  Mynheer ! 99  cried  the  servant,  not  without  some 
suspicion  that,  while  deploring  the  mishap  which  had  be- 
fallen Van  Baerle,  he  was  announcing  agreeable  news  to 
his  master,  “ oh,  you  do  not  know  then  what  is  hap- 
pening at  this  moment ! ” 

“ How  do  you  suppose  I am  to  know  it  1 ” answered 
Boxtel,  with  an  almost  inaudible  voice. 

“ Well,  Mynheer  Boxtel,  at  this  moment  your  neighbor 
Cornelius  van  Baerle  is  being  arrested  for  high  treason.” 

“ Nonsense  ! ” Boxtel  muttered,  with  a faltering  voice, 
“ the  thing  is  impossible  ! ” 

“ Faith,  sir,  at  any  rate  that’s  what  people  say ; and, 
besides,  I saw  Judge  van  Spennen  with  the  archers  enter- 
ing the  house.” 
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“ Ah,  if  you  saw  it  with  your  own  eyes  that  ’s  a different 
matter  altogether.” 

“ At  all  events,”  said  the  servant,  “ I will  go  and  in- 
quire once  more.  Never  fear,  Mynheer,  I will  keep  you 
posted.” 

Boxtel  contented  himself  with  encouraging  the  zeal  of 
his  servant  with  a gesture. 

The  man  went  out,  and  returned  in  half  an  hour. 

“ Oh,  Mynheer,  all  that  I told  you  is  indeed  quite 
true.” 

“ How  so  1 ” 

“ Mynheer  van  Baerle  is  arrested,  and  has  been  put 
into  a carriage,  and  hurried  off  to  the  Hague  ! ” 

“ To  the  Hague  ? ” 

“ Yes,  to  the  Hague ; and  if  what  people  say  is  true,  it 
won’t  do  him  much  good.” 

“ And  what  do  they  say  ? ” Boxtel  asked. 

u Faith  ! they  say  — but  it  is  not  quite  sure  — that  by 
this  hour  the  burghers  are  probably  murdering  Mynheer 
Cornelius  and  Mynheer  John  de  Witt.” 

“ Oh  ! ” muttered  Boxtel,  with  a noise  in  his  throat 
like  a death-rattle,  closing  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  dread- 
ful picture  which  presented  itself  to  his  imagination. 

44  The  devil ! ” said  the  servant  to  himself,  leaving  the 
room,  “ Mynheer  Isaac  Boxtel  must  be  very  sick  not  to 
have  jumped  out  of  bed  on  hearing  such  good  news.” 

In  reality,  Isaac  Boxtel  was  very  sick,  with  a sickness 
like  that  of  a man  who  has  murdered  another. 

But  he  had  murdered  his  man  with  a double  object ; 
the  first  was  attained,  the  second  was  still  to  be  attained. 

Night  closed  in.  It  was  night  which  Boxtel  had  been 
waiting  for. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  got  up. 

He  then  climbed  into  his  sycamore. 

He  had  judged  rightly.  No  one  thought  of  keeping 
watch  over  the  garden  ; the  house  and  the  servants  were 
in  the  utmost  confusion. 

He  heard  the  clock  strike  ten,  eleven,  twelve. 

At  midnight,  with  a beating  heart,  trembling  hands, 
and  a livid  countenance,  he  descended  from  the  tree,  took 
a ladder,  leaned  it  against  the  wall,  mounted  it  to  the  last 
step  but  one,  and  listened. 

All  was  perfectly  quiet ; not  a sound  broke  the  silence 
of  the  night.  One  solitary  light  was  burning  in  the 
house  ; it  was  in  the  nurse’s  room. 

This  silence  and  this  darkness  emboldened  Boxtel ; he 
got  astride  the  wall,  stopped  for  an  instant,  and,  having 
ascertained  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  he  put  his 
ladder  from  his  own  garden  into  that  of  Cornelius,  and 
descended. 

Then,  knowing  to  an  inch  where  the  bulbs  which  were 
to  produce  the  black  tulip  were  planted,  he  ran  toward 
the  spot,  following,  however,  the  walks  in  order  not  to  be 
betrayed  by  his  footprints,  and  on  arriving  at  the  precise 
spot,  with  the  eagerness  of  a tiger  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  the  soft  ground. 

He  found  nothing,  and  thought  he  was  mistaken. 

Meanwhile  the  perspiration  stood  in  great  beads  on  his 
brow. 

He  felt  about  close  by  the  spot  — nothing. 

He  felt  about  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  — nothing. 

He  felt  about  in  front  and  behind  — nothing. 

He  was  nearly  mad  when  at  last  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  on  that  very  morning  the  earth  had  been 
turned. 
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In  fact,  while  Boxtel  was  lying  in  bed,  Cornelius  had 
gone  down  to  his  garden,  had  taken  up  the  mother  bulb, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  divided  it  into  three. 

Boxtel  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  the  place. 
He  dug  up  with  his  hands  more  than  ten  square  feet  of 
ground. 

At  last  no  doubt  remained  of  his  ill  luck. 

Mad  with  rage,  he  returned  to  his  ladder,  mounted  the 
wall,  drew  up  the  ladder,  flung  it  into  his  own  garden, 
and  jumped  after  it. 

All  at  once  a last  ray  of  hope  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  : the  seedling  bulbs  might  be  in  the  drying-room ; 
it  was  therefore  only  requisite  to  make  his  entry  there  as 
he  had  done  into  the  garden. 

There  he  would  find  them  ; and,  moreover,  it  wTas  not 
at  all  difficult,  as  the  sashes  of  the  drying-room  might  be 
raised  like  those  of  a greenhouse.  Cornelius  had  opened 
them  that  morning,  and  no  one  had  thought  of  closing 
them  again. 

Everything,  therefore,  depended  upon  whether  Boxtel 
could  procure  a ladder  of  sufficient  length,  — one  of  twenty 
feet  instead  of  twelve. 

He  had  noticed  in  the  street  where  he  lived  a house 
which  was  being  repaired  and  against  which  a very  tall 
ladder  was  placed. 

This  ladder  would  do  admirably,  unless  the  workmen 
had  taken  it  away. 

He  ran  to  the  house;  the  ladder  was  there.  Boxtel 
took  it,  carried  it  with  great  exertion  to  his  garden,  and 
with  even  greater  difficulty  raised  it  against  the  wall 
of  Van  Baerle’s  house,  where  it  just  reached  to  the 
window. 
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Boxtel  put  a lighted  dark  lantern  into  his  pocket, 
mounted  the  ladder,  and  slipped  into  the  drying-room. 

On  reaching  this  sanctuary  of  the  florist  he  stopped, 
supporting  himself  against  the  table  ; his  legs  failed  him  ; 
his  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  choke  him.  Here  it  was 
even  worse  than  in  the  garden.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
open  air  added  respectability  to  transgressions  of  the  right 
of  property ; a man  who  would  leap  a hedge  or  climb  a 
wall  stops  at  the  door  or  window  of  a house. 

In  the  garden  Boxtel  was  only  a trespasser;  in  the 
room  he  was  a thief. 

However,  he  took  courage  again  : he  had  not  gone  so 
far  to  turn  back  empty-handed. 

But  in  vain  did  he  search  the  whole  room,  and  open 
and  shut  all  the  drawers,  even  that  special  one  where  the 
parcel  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  Cornelius  had  been 
deposited  ; he  found  ticketed,  as  in  a botanical  garden, 
the  “ Jane,”  the  “ John  de  Witt,”  the  bistre,  and  the 
roasted-coffee-colored  tulip ; but  of  the  black  tulip,  or 
rather  of  the  seedling  bulbs  within  which  it  was  still 
sleeping,  not  a trace  was  to  be  found. 

And  yet,  on  looking  over  the  register  of  seeds  and 
bulbs,  which  Yan  Baerle  kept  in  duplicate,  if  possible 
even  with  greater  exactitude  and  care  than  the  first  com- 
mercial houses  of  Amsterdam  their  ledgers,  Boxtel  read 
the  following  entry  : — 

(i  On  this  20th  of  August,  1672,  I took  up  the  mother  bulb 
of  the  great  black  tulip,  which  I have  divided  into  three  perfect 
bulbs.” 

“ Oh,  those  bulbs,  those  bulbs  ! ” howled  Boxtel,  turn- 
ing over  everything  in  the  drying-room ; “ where  can  he 
have  concealed  them  ? ” 
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Then  suddenly  striking  his  forehead  a violent  blow, 
he  shrieked,  Oh,  wretch  that  I am ! oh,  thrice  fool, 
Boxtel ! Would  any  one  be  separated  from  his  bulbs  1 
Would  he  leave  them  at  Dort  when  he  was  to  go  to  the 
Hague  1 Could  one  live  away  from  one’s  bulbs,  when 
they  are  the  bulbs  of  the  great  black  tulip  ] He  had 
time  to  get  hold  of  them,  the  scoundrel ; he  has  them 
about  him,  he  has  taken  them  to  the  Hague  ! ” 

It  was  like  a flash  of  lightning  which  showed  to  Boxtel 
the  abyss  of  a useless  crime. 

Boxtel  sank  quite  paralyzed  on  that  very  table  and  on 
that  very  spot  where,  some  hours  before,  the  unfortunate 
Van  Baerle  had  so  leisurely  and  with  such  intense  delight 
contemplated  the  bulbs  of  the  black  tulip. 

“ But  then,  after  all,”  said  the  envious  Boxtel,  raising 
his  livid  face,  “ if  he  has  them  he  can  keep  them  only  so 
long  as  he  lives,  and  — ” 

The  rest  of  this  detestable  thought  was  expressed  in  a 
hideous  smile. 

“ The  bulbs  must  be  at  the  Hague,”  he  said ; “ therefore 
I can  no  longer  live  at  Dort. 

“ To  the  Hague  for  the  bulbs,  then  ! to  the  Hague  ! ” 

And  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  immense  treas^ 
ures  about  him,  so  entirely  wTere  his  thoughts  absorbed 
by  another  inestimable  treasure,  he  climbed  out  of  the 
window,  glided  down  the  ladder,  carried  it  back  to  the 
place  whence  he  had  taken  it,  and,  like  a beast  of  prey, 
returned  growling  to  his  house. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FAMILY  CELL. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  poor  Van  Baerle  was  locked 
up  in  the  prison  of  the  Buytenhof. 

What  Rosa  foresaw  had  come  to  pass.  On  finding  the 
cell  of  Cornelius  de  Witt  empty,  the  wrath  of  the  people 
ran  very  high,  and  had  Gryphus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
those  madmen,  he  would  certainly  have  had  to  pay  with 
his  life  for  the  prisoner. 

But  their  wrath  had  been  glutted  by  the  vengeance 
wreaked  upon  the  two  brothers  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  murderers,  thanks  to  the  precaution  which  William 
— the  man  of  precautions  — had  taken  in  having  the  gates 
of  the  city  closed. 

There  had  been  a moment,  therefore,  when  the  pris- 
on was  deserted,  and  dead  silence  succeeded  the  fright- 
ful yelling  and  howling  which  had  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

Rosa  availed  herself  of  this  favorable  moment  to  leave 
her  hiding-place,  followed  by  her  father. 

The  prison  was  completely  deserted,  — for  why  remain 
there  while  murder  was  being  done  at  the  Tol-Hek  1 

Gryphus  came  forth  trembling  behind  the  courageous 
Rosa.  They  went  to  close  the  great  door  as  far  as  they 
could  close  it ; that  is  to  say,  considering  that  it  was  half 
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demolished.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  a flood  of  resistless 
wrath  had  vented  itself  upon  it. 

About  four  o’clock  the  uproar  was  heard  returning,  but 
it  contained  nothing  to  alarm  Gryphus  and  his  daughter. 
It  was  only  the  noise  made  by  the  two  dead  bodies  which 
the  mob  were  dragging  along  with  the  purpose  of  hanging 
them  at  the  usual  place  of  execution. 

Bosa  hid  herself  again,  but  only  that  she  might  not  see 
the  ghastly  spectacle. 

At  midnight  there  was  a knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Buytenhof,  or  rather  at  the  barricade  which  served  in  its 
stead. 

It  was  Cornelius  van  Baerle  who  was  being  brought  in. 
When  Gryphus  received  this  new  inmate,  and  read  in 
the  warrant  the  name  and  station  of  his  prisoner,  he 
muttered  with  his  professional  smile,  — 

“ Godson  of  Cornelius  de  Witt ! Well,  young  man, 
we  have  your  family  cell  hei^e,  and  you  shall  have  it.” 
Chuckling  over  his  own  joke,  the  ferocious  Orangeman 
took  his  lantern  and  his  keys  to  conduct  Cornelius  to  the 
cell  which  on  that  very  morning  Cornelius  de  Witt  had 
left  to  go  into  “ exile,”  as  exile  is  understood  in  times  of 
revolution  by  those  sublime  moralists  who  lay  it  down  as 
an  axiom  of  lofty  policy,  — 

“ It  is  the  dead  only  who  do  not  return.” 

On  his  way  to  that  cell  the  disconsolate  florist  heard 
nothing  but  the  barking  of  a dog  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
face  of  a young  girl. 

The  dog  rushed  forth  from  a niche  in  the  wall,  rattling 
his  heavy  chain,  and  took  a thorough  sniff  at  Cornelius  in 
order  that  he  might  be  more  certain  to  recognize  him,  in 
case  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trail. 
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The  young  girl,  while  the  prisoner  was  making  the 
stair-rail  groan  under  his  heavy  hand,  half  opened  the 
door  of  a chamber  occupied  by  her  on  the  landing  of 
the  same  staircase ; and  holding  the  lamp  in  her  right 
hand,  she  at  the  same  time  lit  up  her  pretty  blooming 
face,  surrounded  by  a profusion  of  golden  locks  in  thick 
braids,  while  with  her  left  she  held  her  white  night-dress 
closely  over  her  breast,  having  been  roused  from  her  first 
slumber  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Van  Baerle. 

It  would  have  made  a fine  picture,  worthy  of  Master  Rem- 
brandt’s pencil,  — the  gloomy  winding  stairs  illuminated 
by  the  reddish  glare  of  Gryphus’s  lantern,  with  his  scowl- 
ing visage  at  the  top;  the  melancholy  features  of  Cornelius 
bending  over  the  banister  to  look ; and  below  him  the 
sweet  face  of  Rosa,  against  the  background  of  her  lighted 
room,  and  her  modest  instinctive  movement,  rendered 
somewhat  ineffectual  perhaps  by  Cornelius’s  advantageous 
position,  standing  on  the  stairs  above,  whence  his  gaze 
fell  tenderly  and  sadly  upon  the  fair,  beautifully-moulded 
shoulders  of  the  damsel. 

And  farther  down,  quite  in  the  shade,  where  the  dark- 
ness blotted  out  the  details  of  the  picture,  were  the 
glistening  eyes  of  the  mastiff,  who  was  rattling  his  chain, 
whose  links  the  double  light  from  Rosa’s  lamp  and 
Gryphus’s  lantern  made  to  shine  like  gold  spangles. 

But  the  sublime  master  could  never  have  succeeded  in 
depicting  the  sorrow  expressed  in  Rosa’s  face  when  she 
saw  this  pale,  handsome  young  man  slowly  climbing  the 
stairs,  and  applied  to  him  the  wrords  which  her  father 
had  just  spoken,  “ You  shall  have  the  family  cell.” 

This  vision  lasted  but  a moment,  — much  less  time 
than  we  have  taken  to  describe  it.  Gryphus  then  pro- 
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ceeded  on  his  way.  Cornelias  was  forced  to  follow  him, 
and  five  minutes  later  he  entered  his  cell,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe,  as  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  it. 

Gryphus  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  bed  which  had 
witnessed  the  bitter  suffering  of  the  martyr  who  on  that 
very  day  had  gone  to  meet  his  Maker.  Then  taking  up 
his  lantern  he  left  the  cell. 

Thus  left  alone,  Cornelius  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
but  he  could  not  sleep ; he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  nar- 
row window,  barred  with  iron,  which  looked  on  the  square 
of  the  Buytenhof,  — and  thus  he  saw,  above  the  trees, 
the  first  pale  ray  of  dawn  fall  from  heaven  over  the  earth 
like  a white  mantle. 

Now  and  then,  during  the  night,  horses  had  galloped 
at  a smart  pace  through  the  square,  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  patrols  had  resounded  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
matches  of  the  arquebuses,  flaring  in  the  wTest  wind,  had 
intermittently  lighted  up  his  window. 

But  when  the  rising  sun  began  to  gild  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  Cornelius,  eager  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
living  creature  in  his  vicinity,  approached  the  window 
and  looked  gloomily  around. 

At  the  end  of  the  square  a dark  mass,  whose  blackness 
was  hardly  relieved  by  the  morning  light,  rose  before  him, 
its  irregular  outlines  standing  out  in  contrast  to  the 
lighter-hued  houses. 

Cornelius  recognized  the  gibbet. 

On  it  were  suspended  two  shapeless  masses,  which  were 
no  more  than  bleeding  trunks. 

The  good  people  of  the  Hague  had  chopped  off  great 
pieces  of  the  flesh  of  their  victims,  but  faithfully  carried 
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the  remainder  to  the  gibbet,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse 
for  a double  inscription,  written  on  a huge  placard,  on 
which  Cornelius,  with  the  keen  sight  of  a young  man  of 
twenty-eight,  was  able  to  read  the  following  lines,  daubed 
by  the  coarse  brush  of  a sign-painter  : — 

“ Here  hang  the  great  villain  named  John  cle  Witt,  and  the 
little  rogue  Cornelius  de  Witt,  his  brother,  who  were  enemies 
of  the  people,  but  great  friends  of  the  king  of  France.” 

Cornelius  uttered  a cry  of  horror,  and  in  an  agony  of 
almost  delirious  terror  beat  upon  his  door  with  hands  and 
feet  so  violently  and  imperatively  that  Gryphus,  with  his 
bunch  of  huge  keys  in  his  hand,  came  running  up  in  a 
rage. 

He  opened  the  door,  with  terrible  imprecations  against 
the  prisoner  who  disturbed  him  at  an  hour  at  which  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  disturbed. 

u Upon  my  soul,  I believe  this  new  De  Witt  is  in- 
sane,he  cried  ; “ but  all  those  De  Witts  have  the  devil 
in  them.” 

“ Master,  master,”  cried  Cornelius,  seizing  the  jailer  by 
the  arm  and  dragging  him  toward  the  window,  “ master, 
what  ?s  that  I read  down  there  ] ” 

“ Where  do  you  mean  1 ” 

“ On  that  placard.” 

Trembling,  pale,  and  gasping  for  breath,  he  pointed  to 
the  gibbet,  with  the  cynical  inscription  surmounting  it,  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  square. 

Gryphus  began  to  laugh. 

“ Ha ! ha  ! ” he  retorted,  “ so  you  have  read  it,  have 
you!  Well,  my  good  sir,  that’s  what  people  get  for  cor- 
responding with  the  enemies  of  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange.” 
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“ The  brothers  De  Witt  murdered ! ” Cornelius  mut- 
tered, with  beads  of  sweat  on  his  brow  ; and  he  sank 
upon  his  bed,  his  arms  hanging  by  his  side,  and  his  eyes 
closed. 

“ The  brothers  De  Witt  have  undergone  the  sentence 
of  the  people,”  said  Gryphus;  “ you  call  that  murdered, 
do  you  ? Well,  I call  it  executed.” 

And  seeing  that  the  prisoner  had  not  only  become  calm, 
but  was  apparently  quite  overcome  by  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  he  rushed  from  the  cell,  violently  slamming 
the  door  and  noisily  drawing  the  bolts. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  Cornelius  found  himself 
alone,  and  recognized  the  fact  that  the  room  where  he 
was  — “ the  family  cell  ” as  Gryphus  had  called  it  — was 
likely  to  be  but  a stopping-place  on  his  journey  to  an 
ignominious  death. 

And  as  he  was  a philosopher,  and  more  than  that,  a 
Christian,  he  began  by  praying  for  the  soul  of  his  god- 
father, then  for  that  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  at  last 
submitted  with  resignation  to  all  the  sufferings  to  which 
God  might  be  pleased  to  subject  him. 

Then  turning  once  more  from  thoughts  of  Heaven  to 
earthly  matters,  and  having  brought  his  mind  back  into 
his  dungeon  and  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  alone 
therein,  he  drew  from  his  breast  the  three  bulbs  of  the 
black  tulip,  and  concealed  them  behind  a block  of  stone, 
on  which  the  traditional  water-jug  was  standing,  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  his  cell. 

Useless  labor  of  so  many  years  ! Such  sweet  hopes 
crushed ! His  great  discovery  was,  after  all,  to  lead  to 
nought,  just  as  his  own  career  was  to  end  in  prema- 
ture death.  Here,  in  his  prison,  there  was  not  a trace 
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of  vegetation,  not  an  atom  of  soil,  not  a ray  of  sun- 
shine. 

At  this  thought  Cornelius  fell  into  a gloomy  des- 
pair, from  which  he  was  roused  only  by  an  extraordinary 
circumstance. 

What  was  this  circumstance  1 

With  the  reader’s  permission,  we  will  reserve  that 
information  for  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  JAILER’S  DAUGHTER. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Gryphus,  as  he  was  bringing 
the  prisoner’s  scanty  meal,  slipped  on  the  damp  flags  in 
opening  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  fell  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  himself.  His  hand  turned  the  wrong  way,  and 
he  broke  his  arm  just  above  the  wrist. 

Cornelius  made  a movement  to  assist  him ; but  Gryphus, 
who  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  injury, 
called  out  to  him,  — 

“ It  is  nothing ; don’t  you  stir  ! ” 

He  then  tried  to  support  himself  on  his  arm,  but  the 
bone  gave  way ; then  he  felt  the  pain,  and  uttered  a 
sharp  cry. 

He  knew  that  his  arm  must  be  broken ; and  this  man, 
so  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  others,  fell  swooning  on  the 
threshold,  where  he  remained  motionless  and  cold,  as  if 
dead. 

During  all  this  time  the  door  of  the  cell  stood  open, 
and  Cornelius  found  himself  almost  free.  But  the 
thought  never  entered  his  mind  of  profiting  by  this  acci- 
dent. He  had  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arm 
was  bent,  and  from  the  noise  it  made  in  bending,  that 
the  bone  was  fractured,  and  that  the  patient  must  be  in 
great  pain  ; and  now  he  thought  of  nothing  but  adminis- 
tering relief  to  the  sufferer,  notwithstanding  the  evil 
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disposition  the  man  had  shown  during  their  short  inter- 
view. 

At  the  noise  of  Gryphus’s  fall,  and  at  the  cry  which 
escaped  him,  a hasty  step  was  heard  on  the  staircase,  and 
at  sight  of  the  lovely  apparition  which  followed  the  foot- 
fall, Cornelius  uttered  an  exclamation  which  was  echoed 
by  the  shriller  tones  of  a young  girl. 

She  who  thus  echoed  Cornelius’s  cry  was  the  beautiful 
young  Frisian,  who,  seeing  her  father  stretched  on  the 
ground  and  the  prisoner  bending  over  him,  thought  at 
first  that  Gryphus,  whose  brutality  she  well  knew,  had 
fallen  in  a struggle  between  himself  and  the  prisoner. 

Cornelius  understood  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
the  girl  as  soon  as  the  thought  came  to  her. 

But  she  saw  the  true  state  of  the  case  at  a glance,  and, 
ashamed  of  her  first  thoughts,  she  raised  her  beautiful 
eyes,  wet  with  tears,  to  the  young  man,  and  said  to 
him,  — 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  and  thank  you,  Mynheer,  — par- 
don for  what  I have  thought,  and  thanks  for  what  you 
are  doing.” 

Cornelius  blushed. 

“ I am  but  doing  my  duty  as  a Christian,”  said  he,  “ in 
helping  my  neighbor.” 

“ Yes,  and  while  you  help  him  this  evening,  you  forget 
the  abuse  which  he  heaped  on  you  this  morning.  Oh, 
Mynheer,  this  is  more  than  human ; it  is  more  than 
Christian  ! ” 

Cornelius  cast  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful  maid,  marvel- 
ling much  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  one  so  humbly  born 
such  a noble  and  feeling  speech. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  express  his  surprise.  Gryphus 
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recovered  from  his  swoon,  opened  his  eyes,  and  as  his 
accustomed  brutality  returned  with  his  return  to  con- 
sciousness, he  growled,  “ That  ’s  it ! if  one  is  in  a hurry 
to  bring  a prisoner  his  supper,  and  in  his  hurry  falls 
and  breaks  his  arm,  he  is  left  lying  on  the  ground.” 

“ Hush,  Father,”  said  Rosa,  “you  are  unjust  to  this 
young  gentleman,  whom  I found  trying  to  help  you.” 

“ He  ! ” Gryphus  rejoined,  with  a doubtful  air. 

“ It  is  quite  true,  Mynheer ; and  I am  quite  ready  to 
help  you  still  more.” 

“ You  ! ” said  Gryphus,  “ are  you  a medical  man  ? ” 

4i  It  was  formerly  my  profession.” 

“ So  that  you  would  be  able  to  set  my  arm  1 ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ What  would  you  need  for  that  purpose  ? ” 

“ Two  splinters  of  wood  merely,  and  some  linen  for  a 
bandage.” 

“ Do  you  hear,  Rosa?”  said  Gryphus,  “the  prisoner  is 
going  to  set  my  arm,  that ’s  a saving.  Come,  help  me  to 
get  up ; I feel  as  heavy  as  lead.” 

Rosa  lent  the  sufferer  her  shoulder ; he  put  his  unhurt 
arm  round  her  neck,  and  with  an  effort  got  on  his  legs, 
while  Cornelius,  to  save  his  steps,  pushed  a chair  towards 
him. 

Gryphus  sat  down  ; then,  turning  towards  his  daughter, 
he  said,  — 

“ Well,  did  n’t  you  hear?  Go  and  get  what  is  wanted.” 
Rosa  left  the  room,  and  immediately  after  returned 
with  two  barrel  staves  and  a large  roll  of  linen. 

Cornelius  had  made  use  of  the  intervening  moments 
to  take  off  the  man’s  coat,  and  to  turn  back  his  shirt- 
sleeve. 
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a Is  this  all  that  you  need,  Mynheer  ? ” asked  Rosa. 

“ Yes,  my  child/’  answered  Cornelius,  looking  at  the 
things  which  she  had  brought ; “yes,  that ’s  right.  Now, 
push  this  table  under,  while  I support  your  father’s 
arm.” 

Rosa  pushed  the  table,  Cornelius  placed  the  broken 
arm  on  it,  in  order  to  have  it  level,  and  with  perfect  skill 
set  the  bone,  adjusted  the  splinters,  and  fastened  the 
bandages. 

As  the  last  pin  was  inserted,  the  jailer  fainted  a second 
time. 

“ Go  and  get  some  vinegar,  my  dear,”  said  Cornelius  ; 
“ we  will  bathe  his  temples,  and  he  will  soon  come  to.” 
But  instead  of  doing  as  he  suggested,  Rosa,  after  hav- 
ing assured  herself  that  her  father  was  still  unconscious, 
approached  Cornelius  and  said,  — 

“ One  good  turn  deserves  another,  Mynheer.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  V1  asked  Cornelius. 

“ I mean  to  say  that  the  judge  who  is  to  examine  you 
to-morrow  has  inquired  to-day  about  the  room  in  which 
you  are  confined  ; he  was  told  that  you  were  occupying 
the  cell  of  Mynheer  Cornelius  de  Witt,  and  at  that  reply 
he  laughed  in  a sinister  way,  which  makes  me  fear  that 
no  good  fortune  awaits  you.” 

“ But,”  asked  Cornelius,  “ what  harm  can  they  do 
to  me  h ” 

“ Look  at  that  gtbbet ! ” 

“But  I am  not  guilty,”  said  Cornelius. 

“Were  they  guilty  whom  you  see  down  there, — 
hanged  and  mangled,  and  torn  to  pieces'?” 

“ That ’s  true,”  said  Cornelius,  gravely. 
u And  besides,”  continued  Rosa,  “public  opinion  has 
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adjudged  you  guilty.  But  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
your  trial  begins  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  you  will 
be  condemned.  Matters  are  settled  very  quickly  in  these 
times.” 

“ Well,  and  what  do  you  conclude  from  all  this  ? ” 

“ I conclude  that  1 am  alone,  that  I am  weak,  that 
my  father  is  lying  in  a swoon,  that  the  dog  is  muzzled, 
and  that  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  making  your  escape.  Fly,  then,  - — that  is  my 
conclusion.” 

“ What  do  you  say  ? ” 

“ 1 say  that  I was  not  able  to  save  Mynheer  Cor- 
nelius or  Mynheer  John  de  Witt,  alas ! and  that  I 
should  like  to  save  you.  Only  be  quick ; there,  my 
father  is  regaining  his  breath.  One  minute  more,  and 
he  will  open  his  eyes,  and  it  will  be  too  late.  Do  you 
hesitate  ? ” 

In  fact,  Cornelius  stood  immovable,  looking  at  Rosa, 
yet  looking  at  her  as  if  he  did  not  hear  her. 

“ Don’t  you  understand  me!”  said  the  young  girl,  with 
some  impatience. 

“ Yes,  I do,”  said  Cornelius,  “ but  — ” 

“ But  what  ? ” 

“I  will  not  do  it;  they  would  accuse  you.” 

“What  does  that  matter?”  said  Rosa,  blushing. 

“ I am  very  grateful  to  you,  my  dear  child,”  replied 
Cornelius;  “ but  I prefer  to  remain.” 

“You  prefer  to  remain!  alas,  alas!  don’t  you  under- 
stand that  you  will  be  condemned,  — condemned  to  death, 
executed  on  the  scaffold,  perhaps  assassinated  and  tom 
to  pieces,  just  as  Mynheer  John  and  Mynheer  Cornelius 
were  ? For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  think  of  me,  but  fly  from 
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this  room ! Take  care  ! it  is  an  ill-omened  spot  for  all 
who  love  the  name  of  De  Witt ! ” 

“ Halloa ! ” cried  the  jailer,  recovering  his  senses, 
“ who  is  that  talking  of  those  rogues,  those  wretches, 
those  villains,  the  De  Witts  ? ” 

“ Don’t  get  excited,  my  good  man,”  said  Cornelius, 
with  a sweet  smile ; u the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
fracture  is  to  allow  the  blood  to  get  heated.” 

Thereupon,  he  said  in  an  undertone  to  Rosa  : “ My 
child,  I am  innocent,  and  I shall  await  my  trial  with  the 
tranquillity  and  calmness  befitting  an  innocent  man.” 

“ Hush  ! ” said  Rosa. 

“ Why  hush  ? ” 

“ My  father  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  been  talk- 
ing to  each  other.” 

“ What  harm  would  that  do  ? ” 

“ What  harm  ? He  would  never  allow  me  to  come 
here  any  more,”  was  the  maiden’s  ingenuous  reply. 

Cornelius  received  this  naive  explanation  with  a smile  ; it 
seemed  as  if  a ray  of  light  were  breaking  in  upon  his  misery. 

“ Now,  then,  what  are  you  two  chattering  about  there  V1 
said  Gryphus,  rising  and  supporting  his  right  arm  with 
his  left  hand. 

“ Nothing,”  said  Rosa  ; “ Mynheer  is  explaining  to  me 
w7hat  diet  you  must  adopt.” 

“ What  diet  I must  adopt  ? Diet ! diet ! Well,  young 
woman,  I shall  put  you  on  diet  too.” 

“ What  will  mine  be,  Father?  ” 

“ To  keep  away  from  the  cells  of  the  prisoners ; and  if 
ever  you  should  happen  to  visit  them,  to  leave  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  Come  now,  go  on  ahead  of  me,  and  be 
quick.” 
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Eosa  and  Cornelius  exchanged  glances. 

That  of  Eosa  seemed  to  say,  — 

“ There,  you  see  how  it  is  ! ” 

While  Cornelius’s  look  of  resignation  replied, 
“ The  Lord’s  will  be  done  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CORNELIUS  VAN  BAERLE’s  WILL. 

Rosa  was  not  mistaken;  the  judges  came  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  the  Buytenhof,  and  interrogated  Cornelius  van 
Baerle.  The  examination,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for 
it  was  easily  made  to  appear  that  Cornelius  had  kept  at 
his  house  the  fatal  correspondence  of  the  brothers  De 
Witt  with  France. 

He  did  not  deny  it. 

The  only  point  about  which  the  judges  seemed  to  have 
any  doubt  was  whether  this  correspondence  had  been 
intrusted  to  him  by  his  godfather  Cornelius  de  Witt. 

But  since  the  death  of  those  two  martyrs,  Van  Baerle 
had  no  longer  any  reason  for  withholding  the  truth ; 
therefore  he  not  only  did  not  deny  that  the  parcel  had 
been  delivered  to  him  by  Cornelius  de  Witt  himself,  but 
he  also  stated  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  done. 

This  confession  involved  the  godson  in  the  crime  of  the 
godfather ; for  it  was  argued  that  there  was  manifest 
complicity  between  Cornelius  de  Witt  and  Cornelius  van 
Baerle. 

The  honest  doctor  did  not  confine  himself  to  this 
avowal,  but  told  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  his  own 
tastes,  habits,  and  daily  life.  He  told  of  his  indifference 
to  politics,  his  love  of  study,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  science, 
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and  of  flowers.  He  declared  that  since  the  day  when 
Cornelius  de  Witt  came  to  Dort  and  handed  him  the 
parcel,  he  himself  had  never  touched  or  even  noticed  it. 

To  this  it  was  objected  that  in  this  respect  he  could 
not  possibly  be  speaking  the  truth,  since  the  papers  had 
been  deposited  in  a drawer  in  which  he  used  to  plunge 
his  hands  and  his  eyes  every  day. 

Cornelius  answered  that  it  was  indeed  so ; but  that  he 
never  put  his  hand  into  the  drawer  save  to  ascertain 
whether  his  bulbs  were  dry,  and  that  he  never  looked 
into  it  save  to  see  if  they  were  beginning  to  sprout. 

To  this  again  it  was  objected  that  his  pretended  indif- 
ference respecting  this  deposit  was  not  to  be  reasonably 
entertained,  as  he  could  not  have  received  such  papers 
from  the  hand  of  his  godfather  without  being  made 
acquainted  with  their  important  character. 

He  replied  that  his  godfather  loved  him  too  well,  and, 
above  all,  that  he  was  too  considerate  a man,  to  have  com- 
municated to  him  anything  of  the  contents  of  the  parcel, 
well  knowing  that  such  a confidence  would  only  have 
caused  anxiety  to  him  who  received  it. 

To  this  it  was  objected  that  if  De  Witt  had  done  what 
he  alleged,  he  would  have  added  to  the  parcel,  in  case  of 
accident,  a certificate  setting  forth  that  his  godson  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  nature  of  this  correspondence ; 
or  at  least  he  would,  during  his  trial,  have  written  a let- 
ter to  him  which  might  serve  to  justify  him. 

Cornelius  replied  that  undoubtedly  his  godfather  had 
not  thought  that  his  parcel  was  in  any  danger,  hidden  as 
it  was  in  a press  which  was  held  in  as  deep  veneration 
as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  by  the  whole  Van  Baerle 
household ; and  that,  consequently,  he  had  considered 
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such  a certificate  useless.  As  to  a letter,  he  certainly 
had  some  remembrance  that  some  moments  previous  to 
his  arrest,  while  he  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
one  of  the  rarest  of  his  bulbs,  John  de  Witt’s  servant 
entered  his  drying-room  and  handed  him  a paper  ; but  the 
w'hole  was  to  him  only  like  a vague  dream.  The  servant 
had  disappeared,  and  as  to  the  paper,  perhaps  it  might  be 
found,  if  a proper  search  were  made. 

As  far  as  Craeke  was  concerned,  it  was  impossible  to 
find  him,  as  he  had  left  Holland. 

As  to  the  paper,  there  was  so  little  probability  of  find- 
ing it  that  no  one  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  look  for  it. 

Cornelius  himseif  did  not  much  press  this  point,  be- 
cause even  if  the  paper  should  turn  up,  it  could  not  have 
any  connection  with  the  correspondence  which  constituted 
the  corpus  delicti . 

The  judges  wished  to  appear  in  the  light  of  urging 
Cornelius  to  make  a more  vigorous  defence  than  he  was 
doing ; and  so  they  displayed  that  benevolent  patience 
which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  either  of  a magistrate 
who  is  interested  for  the  prisoner,  or  of  a victor  who  has 
overthrown  his  adversary,  and  has  so  completely  made 
himself  master  that  he  has  no  need  of  further  severity 
to  complete  his  destruction. 

Cornelius  did  not  respond  to  this  hypocritical  pretence 
of  impartiality ; and  in  a last  answer,  wThich  he  made  with 
the  noble  bearing  of  a martyr  and  the  calm  serenity  of 
an  innocent  man,  he  said,  — 

“ You  ask  me  things,  gentlemen,  to  which  I have  no 
other  reply  to  make  than  the  exact  truth.  This  is  the 
exact  truth.  The  parcel  was  put  into  my  hands  in  the 
w7ay  I have  described  ; I declare,  before  God,  that  I was, 
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and  am  still,  ignorant  of  its  contents,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  my  arrest  that  I learned  that  this  parcel  contained 
the  correspondence  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  with  the 
Marquis  de  Louvois.  And  lastly,  I protest  that  I do  not 
understand  how  any  one  should  have  known  that  this 
parcel  was  in  my  house ; and,  above  all,  how  I can  be 
deemed  guilty  for  having  received  what  my  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  godfather  brought  to  me.” 

This  was  Van  Baerle’s  whole  defence.  The  judges 
then  began  their  deliberations. 

They  considered  that  every  offshoot  of  civil  discord  is 
to  be  deplored,  because  it  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  extinguish. 

One  of  them  (and  he  bore  the  character  of  a profound 
observer)  maintained  that  this  young  maii,  so  phlegmatic 
in  appearance,  might  well  be  a very  dangerous  subject  in 
reality,  for  beneath  his  cloak  of  impassibility  he  was  very 
likely  to  conceal  an  ardent  desire  to  revenge  his  friends 
the  De  Witts. 

Another  observed  that  the  love  of  tulips  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  politics,  and  that  history  demonstrates 
that  many  very  dangerous  traitors  had  been  engaged  in 
gardening,  just  as  if  it  had  been  their  profession,  while 
really  they  were  intent  upon  altogether  different  matters. 
Witness  Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  grew  poppies  at  Gabii, 
and  the  Great  Conde,  who  watered  his  carnations  at  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  former 
was  meditating  his  return  to  Rome,  and  the  latter  his 
escape  from  prison. 

This  last  speaker  concluded  with  the  following 
dilemma  : — 

“ Either  Cornelius  van  Baerle  is  a great  lover  of  tulips 
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or  a great  lover  of  politics  ; in  either  case  he  has  told  us  a 
falsehood,  — first,  because  his  taking  an  interest  in  politics 
is  proved  by  the  letters  which  were  found  at  his  house ; 
and  secondly,  because  his  passion  for  tulips  is  also  proved. 
The  bulbs  fully  establish  that  fact.  Finally,  and  here- 
in lies  the  enormity  of  the  case,  since  Cornelius  van 
Baerle  devotes  himself  to  tulips  and  to  politics  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  he  must  be  of  a hybrid  character,  of 
an  amphibious  organization,  working  with  equal  ardor  at 
politics  and  at  tulips,  — which  demonstrates  the  existence 
in  him  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  class  of  men  most 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillity,  and  establishes  a certain, 
or  rather  a complete,  analogy  between  his  character  and 
that  of  those  master  minds,  of  which  Tarquin  the  Elder 
and  the  Great  Conde  have  been  but  now  felicitously 
quoted  as  examples.” 

The  upshot  of  all  these  reasonings  was  that  his  High- 
ness, the  Prince  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  would  doubtless 
feel  infinitely  obliged  to  the  magistracy  of  the  Hague,  if 
they  simplified  for  him  the  government  of  the  Seven 
Provinces  by  destroying  even  the  least  germ  of  conspiracy 
against  his  authority. 

This  argument  capped  all  the  others ; and  in  order  so 
much  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  the  germ  of  con- 
spiracy, sentence  of  death  was  unanimously  pronounced 
against  Cornelius  van  Baerle,  accused  and  convicted  of 
having,  under  the  innocent  guise  of  a tulip-fancier,  par- 
ticipated in  the  detestable  intrigues  and  abominable  plots 
of  the  brothers  De  Witt  against  Dutch  nationality,  and  in 
their  secret  relations  with  their  French  enemy. 

The  sentence  went  on  to  say  that  “ the  aforesaid  Cor- 
nelius van  Baerle  shall  be  led  from  the  prison  of  the 
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Buytenhof  to  the  scaffold  in  the  square  of  the  same 
name,  where  his  head  shall  be  cut  off  by  the  public 
executioner.” 

As  this  deliberation  was  a most  serious  affair,  it  lasted 
a full  half-hour,  during  which  the  prisoner  was  remanded 
to  his  cell. 

There  the  Recorder  of  the  States  came  to  read  the 
sentence  to  him. 

Master  Gryphus  was  detained  in  bed  by  the  fever 
caused  by  the  fracture  of  his  arm.  His  keys  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  assistants.  Behind  this 
turnkey,  who  led  the  way  before  the  Recorder,  Rosa,  the 
fair  Frisian  maid,  had  slipped  into  the  recess  of  the  door, 
with  a handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  stifle  her  sighs  and 
her  sobs. 

Cornelius  listened  to  the  sentence  with  an  expression 
rather  of  surprise  than  sadness. 

After  the  sentence  was  read,  the  Recorder  asked  him 
whether  he  had  anything  to  answer. 

‘‘Indeed  I have  not,”  he  replied.  “Only  I confess 
that  among  all  the  causes  of  death  which  a cautious  man 
should  foresee  so  that  he  may  guard  against  them,  I never 
have  thought  of  this.” 

Thereupon  the  Recorder  saluted  Van  Baerle  with  all 
that  consideration  which  such  functionaries  generally 
bestow  upon  great  criminals  of  every  sort. 

As  he  was  taking  his  leave,  Cornelius  asked,  “ By 
the  way,  what  day  will  the  sentence  be  carried  out, 
please  % ” 

“ Why,  to-day,”  answered  the  Recorder,  somewhat  op- 
pressed by  the  self-possession  of  the  condemned  man. 

A sob  was  heard  behind  the  door. 
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Cornelius  turned  to  see  whence  it  came ; but  Eosa  had 
foreseen  such  a movement  and  had  fallen  back. 

“ What  hour  is  appointed  % ” continued  Cornelius. 

“ Twelve  o’clock,  Mynheer.” 

“ The  devil ! 99  exclaimed  Cornelius.  u I think  I heard 
the  clock  strike  ten  about  twenty  minutes  ago  : I have 
not  much  time  to  spare.” 

“ Indeed  you  have  not,  if  you  wish  to  make  your  peace 
with  God,”  said  the  Eecorder,  bowing  to  the  ground. 
“ You  may  ask  for  any  clergyman  you  please.” 

Saying  these  words  he  backed  himself  out ; and  the  sub- 
stitute jailer  was  about  to  follow  him  and  lock  the  door 
of  Cornelius’s  cell,  when  a white,  trembling  arm  was 
interposed  between  him  and  the  heavy  door. 

Cornelius  saw  only  the  golden-brocade  cap,  daintily 
trimmed  with  white  lace,  — a head-dress  peculiar  to  lovely 
Frisian  damsels ; he  heard  nothing  but  some  one  whis- 
pering into  the  ear  of  the  turnkey.  But  the  latter  put 
his  heavy  keys  into  the  white  hand  which  was  stretched 
out  to  receive  them,  and  descending  a few  steps,  sat  down 
on  the  staircase,  — which  thus  was  guarded  above  by  him- 
self, and  below  by  the  dog.  The  cap  turned  round,  and 
Cornelius  beheld  the  face  of  Eosa,  moist  with  tears,  and 
her  beautiful  blue  eyes  streaming  with  them. 

She  went  up  to  Cornelius,  folding  her  arms  on  her 
heaving  breast. 

“ Alas,  Mynheer  ! alas  ! ” she  sobbed,  but  could  say 
no  more. 

“ My  good  girl,”  Cornelius  replied  with  emotion,  “ what 
do  you  wish  ] I tell  you  frankly  that  my  power  and 
influence  are  very  limited  henceforth.” 

“I  come  to  ask  a favor  of  you,”  said  Eosa,  extend- 
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ing  her  hands  partly  toward  him  and  partly  toward 
heaven. 

“ Don’t  weep  so,  Rosa,”  said  the  prisoner,  “for  your 
tears  move  me  much  more  deeply  than  my  approaching 
fate;  and  you  know  the  less  guilty  a prisoner  is,  the 
more  incumbent  is  it  upon  him  to  die  calmly,  and  even 
joyfully,  as  he  dies  a martyr.  So  weep  no  more,  and  tell 
me  what  you  desire,  my  pretty  Rosa.” 

She  knelt  at  his  feet.  “ Forgive  my  father,”  she 
said. 

“ Your  father  ! ” said  Cornelius,  in  amazement. 

“Yes;  he  has  been  so  harsh  to  you.  But  it  is  his  na- 
ture ; he  is  so  to  every  one,  and  you  are  not  the  only  one 
whom  he  has  bullied.” 

“ He  is  punished,  my  dear  Rosa,  more  than  enough, 
by  the  accident  that  has  befallen  him;  and  I forgive 
him.” 

“ I thank  you,”  said  Rosa.  “ And  now  tell  me  — oh, 
pray,  tell  me  — can  I do  nothing  for  you  in  return  h ” 

“You  can  dry  your  beautiful  eyes,  my  dear  child,” 
answered  Cornelius,  with  a gentle  smile. 

“ But  for  you,  — for  you  h ” 

“ A man  who  has  only  one  hour  longer  to  live  must 
be  a great  Sybarite  still  to  want  anything,  my  dear 
Rosa.” 

“ The  clergyman  whom  they  have  proposed  to  youl” 

“ I have  worshipped  God  all  my  life  ; I have  worshipped 
Him  in  His  works,  and  blessed  His  will.  He  can  have 
nothing  against  me,  and  so  I do  not  wish  for  a clergyman. 
The  last  thought  which  occupies  my  mind,  however,  has 
reference  to  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  Help  me,  my 
dear,  I beseech  you,  in  carrying  out  my  last  thought.” 
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“ Oh,  Mynheer  Cornelius,  speak,  speak  ! ” exclaimed 
Rosa,  still  bathed  in  tears. 

“ Give  me  your  fair  hand,  and  promise  not  to  laugh, 
my  dear  child.” 

“ Laugh  ! ” exclaimed  Rosa,  despairingly,  — “ laugh,  at 
such  a moment ! You  cannot  have  looked  at  me,  Myn- 
heer Cornelius.” 

“ I have  looked  at  you,  Rosa,  both  with  my  bodily 
eyes  and  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul.  I have  never  seen  a 
woman  more  fair  or  more  pure  than  you  are,  and  if  from 
this  moment  I take  no  more  notice  of  you,  forgive  me  ; it 
is  only  because,  being  ready  to  leave  this  world,  I prefer 
to  do  so  without  regret.” 

Rosa  started  in  alarm.  As  the  prisoner  pronounced 
these  words,  the  belfry  clock  of  the  Buytenhof  struck 
eleven. 

Cornelius  understood  her.  “ Yes,  yes,  let  us  make 
haste,”  he  said  ; “you  are  right,  Rosa.” 

Then  taking  the  paper  with  the  three  bulbs  from  his 
breast,  where  he  had  again  put  it  since  he  had  no  longer 
any  fear  of  being  searched,  he  said,  — 

“ My  dear  girl,  I have  been  very  fond  of  flowers.  That 
was  at  a time  when  I did  not  know  that  there  was  any- 
thing else  to  be  loved.  Don’t  blush,  Rosa,  nor  turn 
away,  even  though  I should  make  you  a declaration  of 
love.  Alas,  poor  dear ! it  would  be  of  no  consequence  ; 
down  there  in  the  square  there  is  a certain  keen  blade 
which  in  sixty  minutes  will  punish  my  boldness.  Well, 
Rosa,  I loved  flowers  dearly,  and  I have  found  — or  at 
least  I believe  so  — the  secret  of  the  great  black  tulip,  which 
it  has  been  considered  impossible  to  grow,  and  for  which, 
as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  a prize  of  a hundred 
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thousand  florins  has  been  offered  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Harlem.  These  hundred  thousand  florins  — 
and  Heaven  knows  they  are  not  my  only  subject  of  regret 
— these  hundred  thousand  florins  I have  here  in  this 
paper ; for  they  are  won  by  the  three  bulbs  wrapped  up 
in  it,  — which  you  may  take,  Rosa,  for  I make  you  a 
present  of  them.” 

“ Mynheer  Cornelius  ! ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  Rosa,  you  may  take  them ; you  are  not 
wronging  any  one,  my  child.  I am  alone  in  this  world. 
My  parents  are  dead ; I never  had  a sister  or  a brother ; 
I have  never  had  a thought  of  loving  any  one  with  what 
is  called  love,  and  if  any  one  has  ever  thought  of  loving 
me,  I have  not  known  it.  Moreover,  you  can  see  well, 
Rosa,  that  I am  abandoned  by  everybody,  since  at  this 
moment  you  alone  are  with  me  in  my  prison,  consoling 
and  assisting  me.” 

“ But,  Mynheer,  a hundred  thousand  florins  ! ” 

“ Well,  let  us  talk  seriously,  my  dear  child.  Those 
hundred  thousand  florins  will  be  a nice  marriage-portion 
to  go  with  your  pretty  face  ; you  shall  have  them,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  of  my  bulb.  You  shall  have  them,  Rosa, 
dear  Rosa,  and  I ask  nothing  in  return  but  your  promise 
that  you  will  marry  some  worthy  fellow,  not  too  old, 
whom  you  love,  and  who  will  love  you  as  dearly  as  I 
loved  my  flowers.  Don’t  interrupt  me,  Rosa,  — I have 
only  a few  minutes  more.” 

The  poor  girl  was  nearly  choking  with  her  sobs. 

Cornelius  took  her  hand. 

“ Listen  to  me,”  he  continued  ; “ this  is  what  you  must 
do.  Take  some  earth  from  my  garden  at  Dort.  Ask 
Butruysheim,  my  gardener,  for  some  soil  from  my  bed 
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number  six ; fill  a deep  box  with  it,  and  plant  in  it  these 
three  bulbs.  They  will  flower  next  May,  — that  is  to  say, 
in  seven  months ; and  when  you  see  the  flower  forming 
on  the  stern,  be  careful  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the 
wind  and  by  day  to  screen  them  from  the  sun.  They 
will  bear  a black  flower ; I am  quite  sure  of  it.  You 
must  at  once  inform  the  President  of  the  Harlem  Society. 
He  will  cause  the  color  of  the  flower  to  be  declared  by 
the  committee,  and  the  hundred  thousand  florins  will 
be  paid  to  you.” 

Eosa  heaved  a deep  sigh. 

“ And  now,”  continued  Cornelius,  wiping  away  a tear 
which  was  glistening  in  his  eye,  and  which  was  shed 
much  more  for  that  marvellous  black  tulip  which  he  was 
not  to  see  than  for  the  life  which  he  was  about  to  lose, 
“ I desire  nothing  more,  except  that  the  tulip  should  be 
called  ‘ Eosa  Barkensis/  — that  is  to  say,  that  its  name 
should  combine  yours  and  mine  ; and  as,  of  course,  you 
do  not  understand  Latin,  and  might  therefore  forget  this 
name,  try  to  get  me  a pencil  and  paper,  so  that  I may 
write  it  down  for  you.” 

Eosa  sobbed  afresh,  and  handed  him  a book,  bound  in 
shagreen,  which  bore  the  initials  C.  W. 

“ What  is  this  ] ” asked  the  prisoner. 

Alas  ! ” replied  Eosa,  “ it  is  the  Bible  of  your  poor 
godfather,  Cornelius  de  Witt.  From  it  he  derived 
strength  to  endure  the  torture,  and  to  hear  his  sen- 
tence without  flinching.  I found  it  in  this  cell,  after 
the  martyr’s  death,  and  have  preserved  it  as  a relic. 
To-day  I brought  it  to  you,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
book  must  possess  in  itself  a divine  power.  But  God  be 
praised  ! you  needed  no  strength  beyond  what  he  has 
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given  you.  Write  in  it  what  you  have  to  write,  Mynheer 
Cornelius ; and  though,  unfortunately,  I am  not  able  to 
read,  I will  take  care  that  what  you  write  shall  be 
attended  to.” 

Cornelius  took  the  Bible,  and  kissed  it  reverently. 

“ With  what  shall  I write  1 ” he  asked. 

“ There  is  a pencil  in  the  Bible,”  said  Bosa  ; “ I found 
it  there,  and  let  it  remain.” 

This  was  the  pencil  which  John  de  Witt  had  lent  to 
his  brother,  and  which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  back. 

Cornelius  took  it,  and  on  the  second  fly-leaf  (for  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  first  was  torn  out),  like 
his  godfather,  with  death  at  hand,  he  wrote  no  less 
firmly  : — 

On  this  23d  of  August,  1672,  being  about  to  render  my  soul 
to  God  on  the  scaffold,  although  I am  guiltless  in  His  sight,  I 
bequeath  to  Bosa  Gryphus  the  only  property  which  remains 
to  me  of  all  that  I have  possessed  in  this  world,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  confiscated  : I bequeath,  I say,  to  Bosa  Gryphus 
three  bulbs,  which  I am  convinced  must  produce  in  the  en- 
suing month  of  May  the  great  black  tulip,  for  which  a prize  of 
a hundred  thousand  florins  has  been  offered  by  the  Harlem 
Society,  — requesting  that  she  may  be  paid  the  said  sum  in  my 
stead,  as  my  sole  heiress,  upon  the  sole  conditions  that  she 
marry  some  respectable  young  man  of  about  my  age,  who  loves 
her,  and  whom  she  loves,  and  that  she  give  the  great  black 
tulip,  which  will  constitute  a new  species,  the  name  of  “ Bosa 
Barlsensis  ; ” that  is  to  say,  hers  and  mine  combined. 

So  may  God  grant  me  mercy,  and  to  her,  health  and  long 
life 

Cornelius  van  Baerle. 

Then,  giving  the  Bible  to  Bosa,  he  said,  — 

“ Bead.” 
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“ Alas  ! ” she  answered,  “ I have  already  told  you  I 
cannot  read.” 

Cornelius  then  read  to  Rosa  the  will  that  he  had  just 
made. 

The  sobs  of  the  poor  girl  redoubled. 

“ Do  you  accept  my  conditions  % ” asked  the  prisoner, 
with  a melancholy  smile,  kissing  the  trembling  hands  of 
the  lovely  maiden. 

“ Oh,  1 don’t  know,  Mynheer,”  she  stammered. 

“ You  don’t  know,  child,  — and  why  not  ? 99 

“ Because  there  is  one  condition  which  I am  afraid  I 
cannot  keep.” 

“ Which  I thought  that  all  was  settled  between  us.” 

“ You  give  me  the  hundred  thousand  florins  as  a mar- 
riage-portion, do  you  not  1 99 

“Yes.” 

“ Upon  condition  that  I marry  a man  whom  I love  V9 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well,  then,  Mynheer,  this  money  cannot  belong 
to  me.  I shall  never  love  any  one ; neither  shall 
I marry.” 

Having  with  difficulty  uttered  these  words,  Rosa  sank 
upon  her  knees  and  almost  swooned  in  the  violence  of 
her  grief. 

Cornelius,  frightened  at  seeing  her  so  pale  and  lifeless, 
was  about  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  when  a heavy  step, 
accompanied  by  other  ominous  sounds,  was  heard  on  the 
staircase,  amid  the  continued  barking  of  the  dog. 

“ They  are  coming  to  take  you  away ! Oh,  God  ! 
Oh,  God  ! ” cried  Rosa,  wringing  her  hands.  “ Have  you 
nothing  more  to  tell  me  ? ” 

Again  she  fell  on  her  knees,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
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hands,  weeping  copiously,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

“ I have  only  to  say  that  I wish  you  to  preserve  these 
bulbs  as  a most  precious  treasure,  and  carefully  to  treat 
them  according  to  the  directions  1 have  given  you,  and  for 
love  of  me.  And  now,  farewell,  Rosa.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  she  said,  without  raising  her  head ; “ oh, 
yes,  I will  do  anything  you  bid  me  — except  marrying,” 
she  added  in  a low  voice,  “for  that,  oh,  indeed  ! that  is 
impossible  for  me.” 

She  then  hid  Cornelius’s  cherished  treasure  in  her 
bosom. 

The  noise  on  the  staircase  which  Cornelius  and  Rosa 
had  heard  was  caused  by  the  Recorder,  who  was  coming 
for  the  prisoner,  followed  by  the  executioner,  by  the  sol- 
diers who  were  to  form  the  guard  round  the  scaffold,  and 
by  some  curious  hangers-on  of  the  prison. 

Cornelius,  as  free  from  weakness  as  from  bravado,  re- 
ceived them  rather  as  friends  than  as  persecutors,  and 
quietly  submitted  to  all  the  conditions  which  these  men 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  saw  fit  to  impose. 

Then  casting  a glance  into  the  square  through  his 
narrow  iron-barred  window,  he  perceived  the  scaffold,  and 
twenty  paces  from  it  the  gibbet,  from  which,  by  order  of 
the  Stadtholder,  the  outraged  remains  of  the  two  brothers 
De  Witt  had  been  taken  down. 

When  the  moment  came  to  follow  the  guards  down 
to  the  square,  Cornelius  sought  with  his  eyes  Rosa’s 
angelic  face  ; but  he  saw,  behind  the  swords  and  hal- 
berds, only  a form  lying  outstretched  near  a wooden 
bench,  and  a death-like  face  half  covered  with  long 
golden  locks. 
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But  as  she  fell  senseless,  Bosa,  still  true  to  her  friend’s 
behest,  had  pressed  her  hand  on  her  velvet  bodice,  and 
even  in  her  unconsciousness  instinctively  grasped  the 
precious  package  which  Cornelius  had  intrusted  to  her 
care. 

Leaving  the  cell,  the  young  man  could  still  see  in  the 
convulsively-clenched  fingers  of  Bosa  the  yellowish  leaf 
from  that  Bible  on  which  Cornelius  de  Witt  had  with 
such  difficulty  and  pain  written  those  few  lines,  which,  if 
Van  Baerle  had  read  them,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  salvation  of  a man  and  a tulip. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  EXECUTION. 

Cornelius  had  not  three  hundred  paces  to  walk  outside 
the  prison  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  the  dog  quietly  looked  at  him 
while  he  was  passing.  Cornelius  even  fancied  he  saw  in 
the  animal’s  eyes  a certain  expression  which  was  almost 
compassion. 

The  dog,  perhaps,  knew  by  instinct  the  condemned 
prisoners,  and  reserved  his  teeth  for  those  who  left  as 
free  men. 

The  shorter  the  way  from  the  door  of  the  prison  to 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  the  more  thickly,  of  course,  the 
curiosity-seekers  were  crowded  together. 

They  were  the  same  people  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
blood  which  they  had  shed  three  days  before,  were  now 
craving  for  a new  victim. 

Therefore  Cornelius  had  scarcely  made  his  appearance 
when  a fierce  roar  ran  through  the  whole  street,  spreading 
all  over  the  square,  and  re-echoing  from  the  streets  which 
led  to  the  scaffold,  and  which  were  likewise  crowded  with 
spectators. 

The  scaffold  indeed  resembled  an  islet  at  the  confluence 
of  several  rivers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  threats  and  groans  and  yells, 
Cornelius,  undoubtedly  so  that  he  might  not  hear  them, 
was  utterly  self-absorbed. 
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What  thoughts  occupied  the  mind  of  this  just  man, 
whom  death  was  staring  in  the  face  1 

The}'  were  not  of  his  enemies  nor  of  his  judges  nor  of 
his  executioners. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  beautiful  tulips  which  he  would 
see  from  his  lofty  abode  on  high,  at  Ceylon,  or  Bengal,  or 
elsewhere,  when  seated  among  the  pure  of  heart  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Almighty  he  might  look  down  with 
pity  on  this  earth,  where  John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt  had 
been  murdered  for  having  thought  too  much  of  politics, 
and  where  Cornelius  van  Baerle  was  about  to  meet  with 
a like  fate  for  having  been  too  much  devoted  to  tulips. 

“ It  is  only  one  stroke  of  the  axe,”  said  the  philoso- 
pher to  himself,  “ and  my  beautiful  dream  will  begin  to 
be  realized.” 

But  there  was  still  a doubt  whether,  as  in  the  case  of 
M.  de  Chalais,  M.  de  Thou,  and  other  people  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  bunglers,  the  headsman  might  not 
have  to  inflict  more  than  one  stroke,  — that  is  to  say,  more 
than  one  martyrdom,  — on  the  poor  tulip-fancier. 

Yet  Van  Baerle  mounted  the  steps  of  his  scaffold  none 
the  less  resolutely. 

As  he  mounted  them  he  was  conscious  of  a feeling  of 
pride,  whatever  might  befall,  of  having  been  the  friend 
of  the  illustrious  John,  and  godson  of  the  noble-hearted 
Cornelius,  whom  the  very  ruffians  who  were  now  crowding 
to  witness  his  doom  had  torn  to  pieces  and  burned  three 
days  before. 

He  knelt  down,  prayed  fervently,  and  noticed,  not 
without  a feeling  of  sincere  joy,  that  as  he  lay  his  head 
on  the  block,  if  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  he  would  be  able 
to  the  last  to  see  the  grated  window  of  the  Buytenhof. 
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At  length  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  and  Cornelius 
placed  his  chin  on  the  cold,  damp  block ; but  as  he  did 
so,  his  eyes  closed  involuntarily,  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  more  resolutely  the  terrible  stroke  which  was  about 
to  fall  on  his  head  and  blot  out  his  life. 

A ray  of  light  fell  upon  the  planking  of  the  scaffold  as 
the  executioner  raised  his  sword. 

Van  Baerle  bade  farewell  to  the  great  black  tulip,  cer- 
tain of  awaking  with  thanks  to  God  upon  his  lips  in 
another  world  filled  with  a more  glorious  and  brighter- 
hued  radiance. 

Three  times  he  felt  with  a shudder  a cold  current  of 
air  as  the  knife  passed  over  his  neck  ; but  to  his  surprise 
he  felt  neither  pain  nor  shock. 

He  saw  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  clouds. 

Then  suddenly  Van  Baerle  felt  gentle  hands  raising 
him,  without  knowing  whose  they  w^ere,  and  soon  stood 
on  his  feet  again,  although  trembling  a little. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  Some  one  by  his  side  was  read- 
ing from  a huge  parchment,  sealed  with  a huge  seal  of 
red  wax. 

And  the  same  sun,  yellow  and  pale,  as  it  behooves  a 
Dutch  sun  to  be,  was  shining  in  the  skies  ; and  the  same 
grated  window  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  Buyten- 
hof,  and  the  same  rabble,  no  longer  yelling  but  com- 
pletely thunderstruck,  were  staring  up  at  him  from  all 
sides  of  the  square. 

By  dint  of  keeping  his  eyes  open  and  looking  and 
listening,  Van  Baerle  began  to  understand  what  it  all 
meant. 

The  fact  was  that  Monseigneur,  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  afraid  without  doubt  that  the  seventeen  pounds 
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of  blood,  lacking  a few  ounces,  which  Van  Baerle  had 
in  his  body,  might  cause  the  cup  of  divine  justice  to 
overflow,  had  compassionately  taken  into  consideration 
his  good  character  and  the  apparent  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence. His  Highness,  accordingly,  had  granted  him 
his  life. 

That  is  why  the  sword,  which  had  been  raised  with 
sinister  intent,  had  circled  three  times  above  his  head,  as 
the  bird  of  ill  omen  did  above  that  of  Turnus,  but  had 
not  descended,  and  had  left  his  vertebrae  intact. 

That  is  why  he  had  felt  no  pain  and  no  shock ; and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  sun  was  still  smiling  upon  him  from 
the  blue  — rather  a dingy  shade,  to  be  sure,  but  still  very 
agreeable  — blue  vault  of  heaven. 

Cornelius,  who  had  rather  hoped  that  he  was  to  see 
the  Lord,  and  to  enjoy  a panoramic  view  of  all  the  tulip- 
bearing universe,  was  a little  disappointed  ; but  he  com- 
forted himself  somewhat  with  the  pleasure  he  experienced 
in  exercising  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body  which 
the  Greeks  called  the  rpax^Aos,  but  to  which  we  French 
have  given  the  name  of  “le  col”  (the  neck). 

Cornelius  at  first  hoped  that  the  pardon  would  be  com- 
plete, and  that  he  would  be  restored  to  full  liberty  and  to 
his  flower-beds  at  Dort. 

But  Cornelius  was  mistaken.  To  use  an  expression  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
“ There  was  a postscript  to  the  letter ; 99  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  letter  was  contained  in  the  post- 
script. 

By  this  postscript,  William  of  Orange,  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  condemned  Cornelius  van  Baerle  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  He  was  not  sufficiently  guilty  to 
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suffer  death,  but  he  was  too  much  so  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

Cornelius  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  postscript ; but 
the  first  feeling  of  vexation  and  disappointment  over,  he 
said  to  himself,  — 

“ Never  mind,  all  is  not  lost ; this  perpetual  imprison- 
ment has  its  alleviations.  I shall  have  Rosa,  and  I shall 
also  have  my  three  bulbs  of  the  black  tulip.” 

But  Cornelius  forgot  that  the  Seven  Provinces  had 
seven  prisons,  one  for  each  province  ; and  that  the  board 
of  the  prisoners  is  less  expensive  anywhere  else  than  at 
the  Hague,  which  is  a capital. 

His  Highness  William,  who  apparently  could  not  afford 
to  feed  Yan  Baerle  at  the  Hague,  sent  him  to  undergo  his 
perpetual  imprisonment  at  the  fortress  of  Loewestein,  very 
near  Dort,  but,  alas  ! also  very  far  from  it ; for  Loewestein, 
as  the  geographers  tell  us,  is  situated  at  the  point  of  the 
islet  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waal  and 
the  Meuse,  opposite  Gorcum. 

Yan  Baerle  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the  history  of  his 
country  to  know  that  the  celebrated  Grotius  was  confined 
in  that  castle,  after  the  death  of  Barneveldt ; and  that 
the  States,  in  their  generosity  to  the  illustrious  publicist, 
jurist,  historian,  poet,  and  divine,  had  granted  to  him  for 
his  daily  maintenance  the  sum  of  twenty-four  Dutch 
sous. 

“ I,”  said  Baerle  to  himself,  “ who  am  worth  much  less 
than  Grotius,  shall  be  fortunate  if  I get  twelve  sous,  and 
I shall  live  miserably  ; but  never  mind,  — at  all  events, 
I shall  be  alive.” 

Then  suddenly  a terrible  thought  struck  him. 

“Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  “how  damp  and  cloudy  that 
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part  of  the  country  is ; and  the  soil  is  had  for  the 
tulips  ! ” 

Then  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  let  his  head,  which 
had  come  so  near  falling  much  farther,  fall  upon  his 
chest,  — 

“ And  then  there  ’s  Kosa ; she  will  not  be  at  Loewe- 
stein.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHAT  WAS  GOING  ON  ALL  THIS  TIME  IN  THE  MIND  OF 
ONE  OF  THE  SPECTATORS. 

While  Cornelius  was  reflecting  upon  his  fate,  a coach 
had  driven  up  to  the  scaffold.  This  vehicle  was  for  the 
prisoner.  He  was  invited  to  enter  it,  and  he  obeyed. 

His  last  look  was  towards  the  Buytenhof.  He  hoped 
to  see  at  the  window  Rosa’s  face  with  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  upon  it ; but  the  coach  was  drawn  by  good 
horses,  who  soon  carried  Yan  Baerle  away  from  the  shouts 
which  the  populace  indulged  in  in  honor  of  the  most 
magnanimous  Stadtholder,  intermingled  with  a spice  of 
abuse  against  the  brothers  De  Witt  and  the  godson  of 
Cornelius,  who  had  just  been  snatched  from  the  jaws 
of  death. 

This  reprieve  suggested  to  the  worthy  spectators  re- 
marks such  as  the  following  : — 

“ It ’s  very  fortunate  that  we  used  such  speed  in  having 
justice  done  to  that  great  villain  John  and  to  that  little 
rogue  Cornelius  ; otherwise  his  Highness’s  soft  heart  would 
certainly  have  cheated  us  out  of  our  vengeance  upon 
them  as  well  as  upon  this  fellow.” 

Among  all  the  spectators  whom  Yan  Baerle’s  execution 
had  attracted  to  the  Buytenhof,  and  whom  the  sudden 
turn  of  affairs  had  disagreeably  surprised,  beyond  ques- 
tion the  most  disappointed  was  a certain  respectably- 
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dressed  burgher,  who  from  early  morning  had  made  such 
a good  use  of  his  feet  and  elbows  that  he  at  last  was 
separated  from  the  scaffold  only  by  the  file  of  soldiers 
who  surrounded  the  instrument  of  punishment. 

Many  had  shown  themselves  eager  to  see  the  “ perfidi- 
ous ” blood  of  the  guilty  Cornelius  flow,  but  not  one  had 
expressed  his  eagerness  with  such  a show  of  implacable 
vindictiveness  as  the  individual  in  question. 

The  most  furious  had  come  to  the  Buytenhof  at  day- 
break to  secure  a better  place ; but  he,  outdoing  even 
them,  had  passed  the  night  at  the  door  of  the  prison, 
and  thence,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  had  made  his 
way  to  the  very  foremost  rank,  unguibus  et  roslro  ; that  is 
to  say,  coaxing  some  and  pushing  others. 

When  the  executioner  had  brought  the  prisoner  to  the 
scaffold,  the  burgher  who  had  mounted  on  the  capstone 
of  the  fountain,  the  better  to  see  and  be  seen,  made  the 
executioner  a sign,  as  much  as  to  say,  — 

“ It ’s  a bargain,  is  n’t  it  1 ” 

The  executioner  answered  by  another  sign,  which  im- 
plied, — 

u Never  fear,  it’s  all  right.” 

Who  was  this  burgher  who  seemed  on  such  terms  of 
mutual  understanding  with  the  executioner,  and  what 
was  the  significance  of  this  interchange  of  gestures'? 

Nothing  could  be  more  easily  explained ; it  was  no 
other  than  Mynheer  Isaac  Boxtel,  who  after  the  arrest  of 
Cornelius  had  come  to  the  Hague  to  see  if  he  could  not 
get  hold  of  the  three  bulbs  of  the  black  tulip. 

Boxtel  had  at  first  tried  to  bring  over  Gryphus  to  his 
interest ; but  he  was  a very  bulldog  for  fidelity  to  his 
trust,  and  proneness  to  suspicion,  and  snarling  manners. 
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He  had  therefore  bristled  up  at  the  hatred  expressed  by 
Boxtel,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  a warm  friend  of  the 
prisoner,  making  trifling  inquiries,  to  contrive  with  the 
more  certainty  some  means  of  escape  for  him. 

Thus  to  the  very  first  proposals  which  Boxtel  made  to 
Gryphus  to  filch  the  bulbs,  which  Cornelius  probably  had 
concealed  in  his  breast  or  in  some  corner  of  his  cell, 
Gryphus’s  sole  reply  was  to  show  him  the  door,  whither 
he  was  attended  by  the  dog  of  the  stairway  with  caressing 
touches. 

Boxtel  was  not  discouraged  merely  because  he  had  left 
a piece  of  his  trousers  in  the  mastiff’s  mouth.  He  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  but  this  time  Gryphus  was  in  his 
bed,  feverish,  and  with  a broken  arm.  He  therefore  did 
not  himself  admit  his  solicitor,  who  then  addressed  him- 
self to  Rosa,  offering  her  a head-dress  of  pure  gold  in 
exchange  for  the  three  bulbs.  Whereupon  the  noble  girl, 
who  then  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  object  which 
she  was  requested  to  steal,  and  for  which  she  wras  to  be 
so  well  paid,  had  advised  the  tempter  to  apply  to  the 
executioner,  he  being  the  final  judge  as  well  as  the  last 
heir  of  the  condemned  man. 

This  repulse  suggested  a new  scheme  to  Boxtel. 

Meanwhile  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and 
was  to  be  speedily  executed,  as  we  have  seen.  Thus 
Isaac  had  no  more  time  to  bribe  any  one.  He  there- 
fore seized  upon  the  idea  which  Rosa  had  suggested ; he 
went  to  the  executioner. 

Isaac  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Cornelius  would 
die  with  his  bulbs  next  bis  heart. 

But  there  were  two  things  which  Boxtel  did  not  calcu- 
late upon. 
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Rosa,  — that  is  to  say,  love  ; and 

William  of  Orange,  — that  is  to  say,  clemency. 

But  for  Rosa  and  William  the  calculations  of  the  envi- 
ous wretch  were  correct. 

But  for  William,  Cornelius  would  have  died. 

But  for  Rosa,  Cornelius  would  have  died  with  his  bulbs 
next  his  heart. 

Mynheer  Boxtel  went  to  the  headsman,  to  whom  he 
gave  himself  out  as  a great  friend  of  the  condemned  man, 
and  bought  from  him  all  the  effects,  save  the  gold  and 
silver  trinkets  of  the  dead  man  that  was  to  be,  for  the 
rather  exorbitant  sum  of  one  hundred  florins. 

But  what  were  a paltry  hundred  florins  to  a man  who 
was  all  but  sure  to  buy  with  them  the  prize  of  the 
Harlem  Society  1 

It  was  money  lent  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  for 
one,  which,  as  nobody  will  deny,  was  a very  satisfactory 
investment. 

The  headsman,  on  the  other  hand,  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  do  to  earn  his  hundred  florins.  He  needed  only, 
as  soon  as  the  execution  was  over,  to  allow  Mynheer 
Boxtel  to  ascend  the  scaffold  with  his  servants  to  remove 
the  inanimate  remains  of  his  friend. 

It  was  a very  common  thing  for  faithful  servitors  to 
do  when  one  of  their  masters  died  a public  death  in  the 
Buytenhof  square. 

A fanatic  like  Cornelius  might  very  well  have  for  a 
friend  another  fanatic  who  would  give  a hundred  florins 
for  his  effects. 

Therefore  the  executioner  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
proposal,  insisting  upon  only  one  condition,  — that  he 
should  be  paid  in  advance. 
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Boxtel,  like  the  people  who  enter  a show  at  a fair, 
might  not  he  pleased,  and  refuse  to  pay  on  going  out. 

Boxtel  paid  in  advance,  and  waited. 

After  this  the  reader  may  imagine  how  excited  Boxtel 
was;  with  what  anxiety  he  watched  the  guards,  the  Re- 
corder, and  the  executioner;  and  with  what  intense  inter- 
est he  surveyed  the  movements  of  Van  Baerle.  How 
would  he  place  himself  on  the  block ; how  would  he  fall ; 
and  would  he  not,  in  falling,  crush  those  priceless  bulbs  ] 
Had  he  not  at  least  taken  care  to  inclose  them  in  a golden 
box,  — for  gold  is  the  hardest  of  all  metals  1 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
upon  this  worthy  individual  by  the  delays  interposed  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Why  did  that  stupid  exe- 
cutioner thus  waste  his  time  brandishing  his  sword  over 
the  head  of  Cornelius,  instead  of  cutting  that  head  off  1 
But  when  he  saw  the  Recorder  take  the  hand  of  the  con- 
demned and  lift  him,  as  he  drew  the  parchment  from  his 
pocket ; when  he  heard  the  pardon  granted  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  publicly  read  out,  — then  Boxtel  was  no  longer  a 
human  being.  The  rage  of  the  tiger,  of  the  hyena,  and 
of  the  serpent  glistened  in  his  eyes,  and  vented  itself  in 
his  yell  and  his  movements.  Had  he  been  within  reach 
of  Van  Baerle,  he  would  have  pounced  upon  him  and 
killed  him. 

And  so,  then,  Cornelius  was  to  live,  and  was  to  go  to 
Loewestein  ; and  he  would  take  his  bulbs  to  his  prison 
with  him  ; and  perhaps  he  would  find  some  garden  where 
the  black  tulip  would  flower  for  him  ! 

There  are  certain  calamities  which  the  pen  of  a writer, 
who  is  but  human,  is  powerless  to  describe,  but  which  he 
must  leave  to  his  readers’  imagination,  contenting  himself 
with  a bare  statement  of  the  facts. 
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Boxtel,  almost  fainting,  fell  from  the  stone  upon  some 
Orangemen  who,  like  him,  were  sorely  vexed  at  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken.  They,  mistaking  the  frantic 
cries  of  Mynheer  Isaac  for  demonstrations  of  joy,  began 
to  belabor  him  with  kicks  and  cuffs,  such  as  could  not 
have  been  administered  in  better  style  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel. 

But  what  could  a few  blows  of  the  fist  add  to  such 
suffering  as  Boxtel  underwent  'l 

He  wanted  to  run  after  the  coach  which  was  carrying 
away  Cornelius  with  his  bulbs.  But  in  his  hurry  he 
overlooked  a paving-stone  in  his  way,  stumbled,  lost  his 
centre  of  gravity,  rolled  over  to  a distance  of  some  yards, 
and  only  rose  again,  bruised  and  begrimed,  after  the  whole 
rabble  of  the  Hague  with  their  muddy  feet  had  passed 
over  him. 

Thus  poor  Boxtel,  who  was  in  hard  luck  that  day, 
added  torn  clothes,  a broken  back,  and  scratched  hands 
to  his  other  woes. 

One  might  have  thought  that  this  was  enough  for  one 
day;  but,  no!  Mynheer  Boxtel,  once  more  on  his  feet, 
proceeded  to  tear  out  all  of  his  hair  that  would  come  out, 
as  a sacrifice  to  the  insane,  senseless  divinity  called 
Envy,  — a grateful  offering,  without  doubt,  to  the  god- 
dess, who,  as  mythology  teaches  us,  wears  a head-dress 
of  serpents. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PIGEONS  OF  DORT. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  itself  a great  honor  for  Cornelius  van 
Baerle  to  be  confined  in  the  same  prison  which  had  once 
received  the  learned  Grotius. 

But  when  he  arrived  at  the  prison  he  found  that  a 
still  more  distinguished  honor  was  in  store  for  him.  It 
so  happened  that  the  very  cell  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Olden-Barneveldt’s  illustrious  disciple  at  Loewestein 
was  vacant  when  Van  Baerle  the  tulip-fancier  was  sent 
there  by  the  clemency  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  cell  had  a very  bad  character  at  the  castle,  because 
Grotius,  thanks  to  his  wife’s  fertile  brain,  had  escaped 
from  it  in  that  famous  book-chest,  which  his  guards 
omitted  to  examine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  Van  Baerle  an  auspi- 
cious omen  that  this  cell  was  assigned  to  him ; for  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas  a jailer  ought  never  to  give  to  a second 
pigeon  the  cage  from  which  a former  occupant  has  so 
easily  flown  away. 

The  cell  is  historical.  We  will  not  waste  time  by  giv- 
ing a detailed  description  of  it  here,  save  to  say  that 
there  was  an  alcove  in  it,  which  had  been  used  by  Madame 
Grotius.  It  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  other  cells  of 
the  prison,  except  that,  perhaps,  it  was  a little  higher, 
and  had  a splendid  view  from  the  grated  window. 
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Moreover,  the  purpose  of  this  tale  is  not  to  describe 
interiors.  In  Yan  Baerle’s  eyes  life  was  something  be- 
yond the  mere  act  of  breathing.  Over  and  above  his 
bodily  machine  he  loved  two  things,  which  he  could 
hereafter  enjoy  only  in  imagination,  the  gift  of  that 
indefatigable  traveller  thought,  — 

A flower,  and  a woman  ; both  of  them,  as  he  conceived, 
lost  to  him  forever. 

Fortunately,  honest  Yan  Baerle  was  mistaken.  God, 
who  had  had  his  eyes  upon  him  with  the  smile  of  a lov- 
ing father  when  he  was  walking  to  the  scaffold,  God  had 
destined  him  to  lead  even  in  his  prison-cell,  the  former 
abode  of  Grotius,  the  most  adventurous  life  which  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a tulip-fancier. 

One  morning,  while  he  stood  at  his  window  inhaling 
the  fresh  air  which  came  from  the  Waal,  and  gazing 
longingly  from  afar  at  the  windmills  of  his  native  Dort, 
which  could  be  seen  in  the  distance  behind  a forest  of 
chimneys,  he  saw  flocks  of  pigeons  come  from  that  quar- 
ter, and  perch  fluttering  in  the  sunlight  on  the  pointed 
gables  of  Loewestein. 

“ These  pigeons,”  Yan  Baerle  said  to  himself,  “have 
come  from  Dort,  and  consequently  may  return  there.  By 
fastening  a little  note  to  the  wing  of  one  of  them  I might 
have  a chance  to  send  a message  to  Dort,  where  my 
friends  are  grieving  for  me.” 

Then,  after  a few  moments’  consideration,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ I will  do  it.” 

Patience  comes  very  easy  to  a man  of  twenty-eight  who 
is  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life ; that  is  to  say,  to 
something  like  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thousand  days 
of  captivity. 
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Van  Baerle,  still  thinking  of  the  three  bulbs,  — for  that 
thought  was  continually  knocking  at  the  door  of  his 
memory,  as  the  heart  beats  in  the  breast,  — made  a snare 
for  catching  the  pigeons.  He  tempted  the  flighty  crea- 
tures with  all  the  resources  afforded  him  by  his  kitchen, 
which  cost  eighteen  Dutch  sous  (twelve  French)  per  day  ; 
and  after  a month  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  at  last 
caught  a female  bird. 

It  cost  him  two  more  months  to  catch  a male  bird ; he 
then  shut  them  up  together,  and  having  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1673  obtained  some  eggs  from  them,  he 
released  the  female,  which,  leaving  the  male  behind  to 
hatch  the  eggs  in  her  stead,  flew  joyously  to  Dort  with  a 
note  under  her  wing. 

She  returned  in  the  evening.  She  still  had  the  note. 

Thus  it  went  on  for  fifteen  days,  while  Van  Baerle’s 
first  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  changed  to  utter 
despair. 

On  the  sixteenth  day,  at  last,  the  bird  came  back 
without  it. 

Van  Baerle  had  addressed  it  to  his  nurse,  the  old 
Frisian  woman ; and  implored  any  charitable  soul  who 
might  find  it,  to  convey  it  to  her  as  safely  and  speedily 
as  possible. 

In  this  letter  addressed  to  the  nurse  there  was  a little 
enclosure  for  Rosa. 

God,  who  with  a single  breath  scatters  the  grain  upon 
the  walls  of  time-worn  castles,  and  fertilizes  it  there  with 
a drop  of  rain,  decreed  in  his  infinite  goodness  that  Van 
Baerle’s  nurse  should  receive  the  letter. 

This  is  how  it  came  about. 

When  he  left  Dort  for  the  Hague,  and  the  Hague  for 
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Gorcum,  Mynheer  Isaac  Boxtel  had  abandoned  not  only 
his  house,  his  servant,  his  observatory,  and  his  telescope, 
but  his  pigeons  as  well. 

The  servant,  having  been  left  without  wages,  began 
by  living  on  his  little  savings,  and  then  resorted  to  his 
master’s  pigeons. 

Seeing  this,  the  pigeons  emigrated  from  the  roof  of 
Isaac  Boxtel  to  that  of  Cornelius  van  Baerle. 

The  nurse  was  a kind-hearted  woman,  who  could  not 
live  without  having  something  to  love.  She  conceived  an 
affection  for  the  pigeons,  which  had  thrown  themselves 
on  her  hospitality ; and  when  Boxtel’s  servant  reclaimed 
them,  with  the  idea  of  eating  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen, 
as  he  had  already  done  with  the  others,  she  offered  to 
buy  them  from  him  at  six  Dutch  sous  each. 

This  being  just  double  their  value,  the  man  was  very 
glad  to  close  the  bargain,  and  the  nurse  found  herself  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  pigeons  of  her  master’s 
envious  neighbor. 

These  pigeons  with  others,  in  the  course  of  their  wan- 
derings, visited  the  Hague,  Loewestein,  and  Rotterdam, 
seeking  variety,  doubtless,  in  the  flavor  of  their  wheat  or 
hemp  seed. 

Chance,  or  rather  God,  for  we  can  see  the  hand  of  God 
in  everything,  had  willed  that  Cornelius  van  Baerle  should 
happen  to  hit  upon  one  of  these  very  pigeons. 

It  follows  that  if  the  envious  fellow  had  not  left  Dort 
to  follow  his  rival  to  the  Hague  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  to  Gorcum  or  to  Loewestein,  — for  the  two  places  are 
separated  only  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waal  and  the 
Meuse,  — Van  Baerle’s  letter  would  have  fallen  into  his 
hands  and  not  the  nurse’s ; in  which  event  the  poor 
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prisoner,  like  the  raven  of  the  Roman  cobbler,  would 
have  thrown  away  his  time  and  his  trouble,  and  instead  of 
having  to  relate  the  series  of  exciting  events  which  are 
about  to  flow  from  beneath  our  pen  like  the  varied  hues 
of  a many-colored  tapestry,  we  should  have  nought  to 
describe  but  a weary  waste  of  days,  dull  and  melancholy 
and  gloomy  as  night’s  dark  mantle. 

We  have  followed  the  note  into  the  hands  of  Van 
Baerle’s  nurse. 

So  it  happened  that  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  Feb- 
ruary, just  as  the  first  shades  of  night  were  falling  from 
heaven,  leaving  the  stars  twinkling  above  them,  Cornelius 
heard  on  the  staircase  of  the  tower  a voice  which  made 
him  start. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  listened. 

It  was  the  sweet  melodious  voice  of  Rosa. 

Let  us  confess  it : Cornelius  was  not  so  stupefied  with 
surprise,  or  so  beside  himself  with  joy,  as  he  would  have 
been  but  for  the  pigeon,  which  in  answer  to  his  letter 
had  brought  back  hope  to  him  under  her  empty  wing ; 
and  knowing  Rosa,  he  expected  every  day,  if  the  note 
had  ever  reached  her,  to  have  news  of  his  love  and  of 
his  bulbs. 

He  rose,  listened  once  more,  and  bent  toward  the 
door. 

Yes,  they  were  indeed  the  accents  which  had  fallen  so 
sweetly  on  his  heart  at  the  Hague. 

The  question  now  was,  whether  Rosa,  who  had  made 
the  journey  from  the  Hague  to  Loewestein,  and  who  — 
Cornelius  did  not  understand  how  — had  succeeded  even 
in  penetrating  into  the  prison,  would  have  as  good  success 
in  making  her  way  to  the  prisoner  himself. 
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While  Cornelius,  debating  this  point  within  himself, 
was  building  all  sorts  of  castles  in  the  air,  and  was  strug- 
gling between  hope  and  fear,  the  shutter  of  the  wicket  in 
the  door  opened,  and  Rosa,  with  delight  expressed  in  her 
beaming  eyes  as  well  as  in  every  detail  of  her  costume, 
and  more  beautiful  than  ever  from  the  grief  which  for  the 
last  five  months  had  blanched  her  cheeks,  pressed  her 
face  against  the  wire  grating  of  the  window,  saying  to 
him,  “ Oh,  Mynheer,  Mynheer ! here  I am  ! ” 

Cornelius  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  raised  his  eyes 
heavenward,  with  a cry  of  joy. 

“ Oh,  Rosa,  Rosa  ! ” 

“ Hush  ! let  us  speak  low ; my  father  is  close  behind,” 
said  the  girl. 

“ Your  father  h ” 

“Yes,  he  is  in  the  courtyard  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  ; he 
will  come  up  very  soon.” 

“ The  instructions  of  the  Governor  ? ” 

“ Listen  to  me,  I ’ll  try  to  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a few 
words  : The  Stadtholder  has  a country-house  about  a 
league  from  Leyden,  — a large  dairy,  nothing  more,  — and 
my  aunt,  who  was  his  nurse,  has  charge  of  all  the  cattle 
kept  there.  As  soon  as  I received  your  letter,  which, 
alas  ! I could  not  read  myself,  but  which  your  nurse  read 
to  me,  I hastened  to  my  aunt.  There  I remained  until 
the  Prince  came  to  visit  the  dairy ; and  when  he  came, 
I asked  him  to  allow  my  father  to  exchange  his  post  as 
head  turnkey  at  the  prison  of  the  Hague  for  that  of 
jailer  of  the  fortress  of  Loewestein.  The  Prince  did  not 
suspect  my  object;  had  he  known  it  he  might  have 
refused  my  request,  but  as  it  is,  he  granted  it.” 
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“ So  you  are  here  1 ” 

“ As  you  see.” 

“ And  I shall  see  you  every  day  1 ” 

“As  often  as  I can  manage  it.” 

“ Oh,  Rosa,  my  beautiful  Rosa,  do  you  care  for  me  a 
little,  then  ] ” 

“A  little  1”  she  said;  “you  don’t  ask  for  enough, 
Mynheer  Cornelius.” 

Cornelius,  with  a passionate  gesture,  held  out  his  hands 
towards  her,  but  they  were  only  able  to  touch  each  other 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  through  the  bars. 

“Here  is  my  father,”  said  Rosa. 

She  abruptly  drew  back  from  the  door,  and  ran  to  meet 
old  Gryphus,  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LITTLE  GRATED  WINDOW. 

Gryphus  was  followed  by  the  mastiff. 

He  took  the  animal  on  his  round  through  the  jail,  so 
that,  in  case  of  need,  he  might  recognize  the  prisoners. 

“ Father,”  said  Rosa,  “ here  is  the  famous  cell  from 
which  Mynheer  Grotius  escaped.  You  know  of  Mynheer 
Grotius  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  that  rascal  Grotius  ; a friend  of  that  villain 
Barneveldt,  whom  I saw  executed  when  I was  a child. 
Aha ! Grotius,  indeed  ! And  so  that ’s  the  cell  from 
which  he  escaped.  Well,  I ’ll  answer  for  it  that  no  one 
shall  follow  his  example.” 

And  opening  the  door,  he  began  to  talk  to  the  prisoner 
in  the  darkness. 

The  dog,  on  his  part,  went  up  to  the  prisoner,  and 
growled,  and  snuffed  at  his  legs,  as  if  to  ask  him  what 
right  he  had  still  to  be  alive,  after  he  had  seen  him  leave 
the  prison  between  the  recorder  and  the  executioner. 

But  the  fair  Rosa  called  him  to  her  side. 

“ Well,  Mynheer,”  said  Gryphus,  holding  up  his  lantern 
to  throw  a little  light  around,  “ you  see  in  me  your  new 
jailer.  I am  head  turnkey,  and  have  all  the  cells  under 
my  care.  I ’m  not  ill-tempered,  but  I Tn  not  to  be  trifled 
with  as  far  as  discipline  goes.” 

“ My  good  Master  Gryphus,  I know  you  perfectly 
10 
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well,”  said  the  prisoner,  entering  the  circle  of  light  cast 
by  the  lantern. 

“ Holloa  ! it ’s  you,  is  it,  Mynheer  van  Baerle  ] ” said 
Gryphus.  “ It ’s  you,  is  it]  Well,  well,  well,  what  a 
small  place  the  world  is  ! ” 

“Yes,  and  it’s  really  a great  pleasure  to  me,  good 
Master  Gryphus,  to  see  that  your  arm  must  be  getting 
well,  for  you  are  able  to  hold  your  lantern  with  it.” 

Gryphus  frowned. 

“ That ’s  just  the  w7ay,”  he  said  ; “ people  always  make 
blunders  in  politics.  His  Highness  has  granted  you  your 
life ; I ?m  sure  I should  never  have  done  so.” 

“ Pshaw  ! ” replied  Cornelius,  “ why  not  ] ” 

“ Because  you  are  the  very  man  to  begin  conspiring 
again.  You  learned  people  have  dealings  with  the 
devil.” 

“Nonsense,  Master  Gryphus.  Are  you  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  wdiich  I set  your  arm,  or  with  the 
price  I asked  you  ] ” said  Cornelius,  laughing. 

“ Quite  the  contrary,  by  my  faith  ! quite  the  con- 
trary ! ” growled  the  jailer ; “ you  set  it  only  too  well. 
There  is  some  witchcraft  in  this.  After  six  weeks  I was 
able  to  use  it  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ; so  much  so, 
that  the  doctor  of  the  Buytenhof,  who  knows  his  trade 
well,  wanted  to  break  it  again,  to  set  it  in  the  regular 
way,  and  promised  me  that  I should  go  three  months 
without  being  able  to  move  it.” 

“ And  you  did  not  like  that  ] ” 

“ I said,  * Nay,  as  long  as  I can  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  that  arm*  (Gryphus  was  a Roman  Catholic), 

‘ I laugh  at  the  devil.’  ” 

“ But  if  you  laugh  at  the  devil,  Master  Gryphus,  you 
ought  with  so  much  more  reason  to  laugh  at  scholars.” 
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“ Oh,  you  scholars,  you  scholars ! ” cried  Gryphus, 
without  noticing  the  implied  question  ; “ you  scholars  ! 
Why,  I would  rather  have  to  guard  ten  soldiers  than  one 
scholar.  The  soldiers  smoke,  guzzle,  and  get  drunk ; 
they  are  as  gentle  as  lambs  if  you  only  give  them  brandy 
or  Moselle ; but  for  a scholar  to  drink,  smoke,  and  get 
tipsy,  ah,  no ! They  keep  sober,  for  in  that  way  they 
spend  nothing,  and  have  their  heads  always  clear  to  con- 
spire. But  I tell  you,  at  the  very  outset,  it  won’t  be 
such  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  conspire  here.  In  the 
first  place,  no  books,  no  papers,  and  no  conjuring  book. 
It ’s  books  that  helped  Mynheer  Grotius  to  get  off.” 

/“i  assure  you,  Master  Gryphus,”  replied  Van  Baerle, 
u that  although  I may  have  for  a moment  entertained  the 
idea  of  escaping,  I most  decidedly  have  no  such  idea 
now.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Gryphus,  “ all  right ! Just  keep  a 
sharp  watch  over  yourself,  and  I will  do  the  same. 
But,  for  all  that,  I say  his  Highness  has  made  a great 
mistake.” 

66  Not  to  have  cut  off  my  head  ? Thank  you,  Master 
Gryphus.” 

“ To  be  sure  ; just  see  how  quiet  the  Mynheers  de 
Witt  keep  now.” 

“ What  you  say  now,  Master  Gryphus,  is  very  hor- 
rible ! ” cried  Van  Baerle,  turning  away  his  head  to 
conceal  his  disgust.  “ You  forget  that  one  of  those  urn 
fortunate  gentlemen  was  my  friend,  and  that  the  other 
was  my  second  father.” 

“ Yes,  but  I also  remember  that  both  were  conspirators. 
And,  moreover,  I am  speaking  philanthropically.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  ! explain  that  a little  to  me,  my  good 
Master  Gryphus,  for  I do  not  quite  understand  it.” 
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“ Well,  then,  if  you  had  remained  on  the  block  of 
Master  Harbruck  — ” 

“ Well  1 ” 

“ You  would  now  be  done  with  suffering ; whereas,  I 
will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I shall  lead  you  a sad  life 
of  it  here.” 

“ Thank  you  for  the  promise,  Master  Gryphus.” 

And  while  the  prisoner  smiled  ironically  at  the  old 
jailer,  Rosa  from  behind  the  door  replied  with  a smile 
full  of  sweet  consolation. 

Gryphus  stepped  toward  the  window. 

It  was  still  light  enough  to  see  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
horizon,  indistinctly  merged  in  a gray  haze. 

“ What  view  has  one  from  here  ? ” asked  Gryphus. 
“Why,  a very  fine  one,”  said  Cornelius,  with  a glance 
at  Rosa. 

“Yes,  yes,  too  much  of  a view,  too  much.” 

And  at  this  moment  the  two  pigeons,  frightened  by 
the  sight,  and  especially  by  the  voice  of  the  stranger, 
left  their  nest,  and  disappeared  in  the  evening  mist. 

“ Halloa  ! what ’s  this  h ” cried  Gryphus. 

“ My  pigeons,”  answered  Cornelius. 

“ My  pigeons  ! ” echoed  the  jailer,  “ my  pigeons  ! Has 
a prisoner  anything  of  his  own  ] ” 

“ Why,  then,”  said  Cornelius,  “the  pigeons  which  a 
merciful  Father  in  Heaven  has  lent  to  me.” 

“ So  here  we  have  a breach  of  the  rules  already,”  re- 
plied Gryphus.  “ Pigeons  ! ah,  young  man,  young  man, 
I ’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  that  before  to-morrow  is  over 
your  pigeons  will  boil  in  my  pot.” 

“First  of  all  you  must  catch  them,  Master  Gryphus. 
You  won’t  allow  these  pigeons  to  be  mine'?  Well,  I vow 
they  are  even  less  yours  than  mine.” 
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<c  What  is  postponed  is  not  abandoned,”  growled  the 
jailer,  “ and  I shall  certainly  wring  their  necks  before 
twenty-four  hours  are  over.” 

As  he  gave  utterance  to  this  ill-natured  promise,  Gry- 
phus  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  examine  the  nest. 
This  gave  Van  Baerle  time  to  run  to  the  door,  and  squeeze 
the  hand  of  Rosa,  who  whispered  to  him,  — 

“ At  nine  o’clock  this  evening.” 

Gryphus,  quite  taken  up  with  the  desire  of  catching  the 
pigeons  next  day,  as  he  had  promised  he  would  do,  saw 
and  heard  nothing  of  this;  and  having  closed  the  win- 
dow he  took  the  arm  of  his  daughter,  left  the  cell,  turned 
the  key  twice,  drew  the  bolts,  and  went  off  to  make  the 
same  kind  promises  to  the  other  prisoners. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  Cornelius  went  to 
the  door  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  died  away  he  ran  to  the  window,  and 
completely  demolished  the  nest  of  the  pigeons. 

He  preferred  to  banish  forever  from  his  presence  the 
gentle  messengers  to  whom  he  owed  the  happiness  of  his 
reunion  with  Rosa,  rather  than  to  expose  them  to  danger 
of  death. 

This  visit  of  the  jailer,  his  brutal  threats,  and  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  his  administration,  from  which  he 
knew  what  to  expect,  — all  this  failed  to  distract  Corne- 
lius from  his  cheerful  thoughts,  and  especially  the  sweet 
hope  which  the  presence  of  Rosa  had  re-awakened  in  his 
heart. 

He  waited  eagerly  to  hear  the  clock  of  the  tower  of 
Lcewestein  strike  nine. 

Rosa  had  said,  — 

“ At  nine,  expect  me.” 
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The  last  stroke  was  still  vibrating  through  the  air, 
when  Cornelius  heard  on  the  staircase  the  light  step 
and  the  rustle  of  the  flowing  dress  of  the  fair  Frisian 
maid,  and  soon  after,  a light  appeared  at  the  little 
wicket  in  the  door,  on  which  the  prisoner  fixed  his 
earnest  gaze. 

The  shutter  wa-  opened  from  the  outside. 

“ Here  I am;’  said  Rosa,  out  of  breath  from  running 
up  the  stairs  ; u here  I am.” 

“ Oh,  my  good  Rosa  ! ” 

“ Are  you  glad  to  see  me  ] ” 

“ Can  you  ask  h But  how  did  you  contrive  to  get  here  1 
Tell  me.” 

“ Well,  listen.  My  father  falls  asleep  every  evening, 
almost  immediately  after  his  supper ; I then  make  him 
lie  down,  for  he  is  a little  stupefied  with  his  gin.  Don’t 
say  anything  about  it,  because,  thanks  to  this  nap,  I shall 
be  able  to  come  every  evening  and  talk  for  an  hour  with 
you.” 

“ Oh,  I thank  you  Eosa,  dear  Eosa.” 

As  he  spoke,  Cornelius  put  his  face  so  near  the  little 
window  that  Eosa  withdrew  hers. 

“ I have  brought  you  your  bulbs,”  said  she. 

Cornelius’s  heart  leaped  with  joy.  He  had  not  yet 
dared  to  ask  Rosa  what  she  had  done  with  the  precious 
treasure  which  he  had  entrusted  to  her. 

“ Oh,  you  have  preserved  them,  then  ? ” 

“ Did  you  not  give  them  to  me  as  a thing  which  was 
dear  to  you  1 ” 

“ Yes  ; but  as  I did  give  them  to  you,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  belong  to  you.” 

“ They  would  have  belonged  to  me  after  your  death  ; 
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but,  fortunately,  you  are  alive  now.  Oh,  how  I blessed 
his  Highness  in  my  heart ! If  God  grants  Prince  William 
all  the  happiness  that  I have  wished  him,  certainly  King 
William  will  be  the  happiest  man  not  only  in  his  king- 
dom, but  in  all  the  world.  You  were  living,  I said  to 
myself ; and  while  I kept  the  Bible  of  your  godfather 
Cornelius,  I was  resolved  to  bring  you  your  bulbs,  only  I 
did  not  know  how  to  accomplish  it.  So  I had  already 
formed  the  plan  of  going  to  the  Stadtholder  to  ask  from 
him  my  father’s  appointment  as  jailer  at  Lcewestein  when 
your  nurse  brought  me  your  letter.  Oh,  we  shed  many 
tears  together,  I assure  you.  But  your  letter  only  con- 
firmed me  the  more  in  my  resolution.  I then  left  for 
Leyden,  and  the  rest  you  know.” 

“ What ! my  dear  Rosa,  you  thought,  even  before 
receiving  my  letter,  of  coming  to  be  near  me  again  ?” 
“ Did  I think  of  it?”  said  Rosa,  allowing  her  love  to 
get  the  better  of  her  bashfulness ; “ indeed  I thought  of 
nothing  else.” 

As  she  said  this,  Rosa  looked  so  exceedingly  beautiful 
that  for  the  second  time  Cornelius  placed  his  forehead 
and  lips  against  the  bars,  with  the  laudable  purpose, 
doubtless,  of  thanking  the  young  lady. 

Rosa,  however,  drew  back  as  before. 

“ In  truth,”  she  said,  with  that  coquetry  which  some- 
how or  other  is  in  the  heart  of  every  young  girl,  “ in 
truth  I have  often  been  sorry  that  I am  not  able  to  read, 
but  never  so  much  so,  or  in  exactly  the  same  way,  as 
when  your  nurse  brought  me  your  letter.  I kept  the 
paper  in  my  hands,  which  spoke  to  other  people,  but  was 
dumb  for  me,  poor  fool  that  I am.” 

“ So  you  have  often  regretted  not  being  able  to  read  1 ” 
said  Cornelius.  “ On  what  occasions,  pray  1 ” 
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“ Faith/’  said  she,  laughing,  “ to  read  all  the  letters 
which  have  been  written  to  me.” 

te  Oh,  you  receive  letters,  Rosa,  do  you  1 ” 

“ By  hundreds  ! ” 
u But  who  ever  wrote  to  you  1 99 

“Whol  Why,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  students  who 
passed  over  the  Buytenhof  Square;  all  the  officers  who 
went  to  parade ; all  the  clerks,  and  even  the  merchants 
who  used  to  see  me  at  my  little  window.’’ 

“ And  what  did  you  do  with  all  these  notes,  my  dear 
Rosa  1 ” 

“ Formerly,”  she  answered,  “I  got  some  friend  to  read 
them  to  me,  which  was  capital  fun  ; but  since  a certain 
time  — well,  what  use  was  it  to  listen  to  such  nonsense  1 
— since  a certain  time  I have  burnt  them.” 

“ Since  a certain  time ! ” exclaimed  Cornelius,  with  a 
look  in  which  love  and  joy  were  both  beaming. 

Rosa,  blushing,  lowered  her  eyes,  so  that  she  did  not 
observe  Cornelius’s  lips  approaching,  and,  alas  ! they  only 
met  the  cold  grating.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  they 
communicated  to  the  lips  of  the  young  girl  the  glowing 
breath  of  the  most  tender  kiss. 

At  this  hot  breath,  which  seemed  to  burn  her  lips, 
Rosa  grew  as  pale,  perhaps  even  paler  than  she  had  been 
at  the  Buytenhof  on  the  day  of  the  execution.  She  ut- 
tered a plaintive  sob,  closed  her  fine  eyes,  and  fled,  trying 
in  vain  to  still  the  beating  of  her  heart.  Cornelius, 
again  alone,  could  do  naught  but  inhale  the  sweet  per- 
fume left  by  her  hair  on  the  cruel  bars. 

Rosa  had  fled  so  precipitately  that  she  completely 
forgot  to  return  to  Cornelius  the  three  bulbs  of  the  black 
tulip. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

MASTER  AND  PUPIL. 

The  worthy  Gryphus,  as  the  reader  must  have  seen,  was 
far  from  sharing  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  daughter  for 
the  godson  of  Cornelius  de  Witt. 

As  there  were  only  five  prisoners  at  Loewestein,  the 
duty  of  watching  them  was  not  a very  onerous  one,  and 
the  post  was  a sort  of  sinecure,  bestowed  upon  him  in 
consideration  of  his  age. 

But  the  worthy  jailer  in  his  zeal  had  magnified,  with 
all  the  power  of  his  imagination,  the  importance  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  him.  In  his  eyes,  Cornelius  assumed 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  a criminal  of  the  first  order. 
He  looked  upon  him,  therefore,  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  his  prisoners.  He  watched  his  every  movement,  and 
always  approached  him  with  a vinegary  expression,  pun- 
ishing him  for  what  he  called  his  dreadful  rebellion  against 
the  kind-hearted  Stadtholder. 

Three  times  a day  he  entered  Van  Baerle’s  cell,  ex- 
pecting to  detect  him  in  some  breach  of  the  rules  ; but 
Cornelius  had  renounced  letter-writing  since  his  fair  cor- 
respondent was  at  hand.  It  is  even  probable  that  if 
Cornelius  had  obtained  his  full  liberty,  with  permission 
to  go  wherever  he  liked,  the  prison,  with  Rosa  and  his 
bulbs,  would  have  appeared  to  him  preferable  to  any 
other  habitation  in  the  world,  without  Rosa  and  his 
bulbs. 
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Rosa,  in  fact,  had  promised  to  come  and  talk  with  her 
dear  captive  at  nine  o’clock  every  evening,  and  on  the 
first  evening  she  kept  her  word  as  we  have  seen. 

On  the  following  evening  she  went  up  as  before,  with 
the  same  mysteriousness  and  the  same  precaution.  But 
she  had  resolved,  in  her  own  mind,  not  to  put  her  face 
too  near  the  grating.  In  order,  however,  to  engage  Van 
Baerle  at  once  in  a conversation  which  would  seriously 
occupy  his  attention,  she  began  by  passing  to  him  through 
the  grating  the  three  bulbs,  which  were  still  wrapped  up 
in  the  same  paper. 

But  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Rosa,  Van  Baerle 
pushed  back  her  white  hand  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  young  man  had  been  considering  what  he  should 
do. 

“ Listen,”  he  said.  “ I think  we  should  risk  too  much 
by  putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  Remember,  my 
dear  Rosa,  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  accomplish 
something  which  until  now  has  been  considered  impos- 
sible. We  are  to  make  the  great  black  tulip  flower.  Let 
us,  therefore,  take  every  possible  precaution,  so  that,  in 
case  of  a failure,  we  may  not  have  anything  to  reproach 
ourselves  with.  This  is  what  I have  thought  would  be 
the  surest  way  for  us  to  succeed.” 

Rosa  listened  eagerly  to  what  the  prisoner  went  on  to 
say,  much  more  on  account  of  the  importance  which  the 
unfortunate  tulip-fancier  attached  to  it  than  from  any 
conviction  of  her  own  as  to  its  importance. 

“ This  is  the  way,”  Cornelius  continued,  “ in  which 
I have  thought  we  could  best  work  together  in  this 
matter.” 

“ I am  listening,”  said  Rosa. 
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u There  ought  to  be  a little  garden  connected  with  the 
fortress,  or  if  not  a garden,  a courtyard ; or  if  neither 
garden  nor  courtyard,  surely  something  in  the  wTay  of  a 
terrace.” 

“ We  have  a very  fine  garden,”  said  Eosa ; “ it  runs 
along  the  bank  of  the  Waal,  and  is  full  of  fine  old  trees.” 
“ Could  you  bring  me  a little  soil  from  the  garden,  dear 
Eosa,  so  that  I may  examine  it  ? ” 

“ I will  do  so  to-morrow.” 

“ Take  some  from  a sunny  and  some  from  a shady  spot, 
so  that  I may  judge  of  its  properties  in  a dry  and  in  a 
moist  state.” 

“ Best  assured  I will  do  as  you  wish.” 

“ After  I have  selected  the  soil,  and,  if  necessary,  modi- 
fied it,  we  will  divide  our  three  bulbs  ; you  will  take  one 
and  plant  it,  on  the  day  that  I tell  you,  in  the  soil  I have 
selected.  It  is  sure  to  flower,  if  you  tend  it  according  to 
my  directions.” 

“ I will  not  lose  sight  of  it  for  a minute.” 

“ You  will  give  me  another,  which  I will  try  to  grow 
here  in  my  cell,  and  which  will  help  me  to  beguile  those 
long,  weary  hours  when  I cannot  see  you.  I confess  that 
I have  very  little  hope  of  the  last,  and  by  anticipation,  I 
regard  the  unfortunate  bulb  as  sacrificed  to  my  selfish- 
ness. However,  the  sun  sometimes  visits  me.  I will 
turn  to  account  every  possible  bit  of  artificial  heat,  even 
that  from  my  pipe  and  its  hot  ashes  ; and  lastly,  we,  or 
rather  you,  will  keep  in  reserve  the  third  bulb,  as  our  last 
resource,  in  case  our  first  two  experiments  should  result 
in  failure.  In  this  manner,  my  dear  Eosa,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  should  not  succeed  in  winning  the  hundred 
thousand  florins  for  our  dowry,  and  in  tasting  the  supreme 
delight  of  seeing  our  labors  crowned  with  success.” 
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“ I understand,”  said  Rosa.  “ I will  bring  you  the 
soil  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  select  some  for  your  bulb 
and  for  mine.  As  to  yours,  I shall  have  to  make  several 
trips  for  that,  as  I cannot  bring  much  at  a time.” 

“ There  is  no  hurry,  dear  Rosa ; our  tulips  need  not  be 
put  into  the  ground  for  a month  at  least.  So  you  see 
we  have  plenty  of  time  before  us.  Only  I hope  that 
in  planting  your  bulb  you  will  strictly  follow  all  my 
instructions.” 

“I  promise  you  I will.” 

“ And  when  you  have  once  planted  it  you  will  commu- 
nicate to  me  all  the  circumstances  which  may  interest  our 
nursling;  such  as  change  of  weather,  footprints  on  the 
walks,  or  footprints  on  the  beds.  You  will  listen  at  night 
to  ascertain  if  our  garden  is  not  resorted  to  by  cats.  A 
couple  of  the  wretched  beasts  rooted  up  and  laid  waste 
two  of  my  beds  at  Dort.” 

“ I wili  listen.” 

“ On  moonlight  nights  — have  you  ever  looked  at  your 
garden,  my  dear  child  rl  ” 

“ The  window  of  my  sleeping-room  overlooks  it.”* 

“ Good  ! On  moonlight  nights  you  must  look  and  see 
whether  any  rats  come  out  from  the  holes  in  the  wall. 
The  rats  are  terrible  fellows  for  gnawing  wdiatever  they 
come  across ; and  I have  heard  unfortunate  tulip-growers 
complain  most  bitterly  of  Noah  for  having  put  a couple 
of  rats  in  the  ark.” 

“ I will  observe,  and  if  there  are  cats  or  rats  — ” 

“ You  will  tell  me  of  it  — that’s  right.  And,  more- 
over,” continued  Yan  Baerle,  in  whom  captivity  had 
begotten  distrust,  “ there  is  an  animal  ipuch  more  to  be 
feared  than  even  the  cat  or  the  rat.” 
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“ What  animal  do  you  mean  ? ” 

u Man.  You  understand,  my  dear  Rosa,  that  a man 
will  steal  a florin,  and  risk  the  galleys  for  such  a trifle ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  some  one 
might  steal  a bulb  worth  a hundred  thousand  florins.” 

“ No  one  ever  enters  the  garden  but  myself.” 

“ Can  you  answer  for  that?” 

“ I swear  it.” 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  Rosa.  Ah  ! all  my 
pleasure  comes  from  you.” 

And  as  the  lips  of  Yan  Baerle  approached  the  grating 
with  the  same  ardor  as  the  day  before,  and  as,  moreover, 
the  hour  had  arrived  for  her  to  take  her  leave,  Rosa  drew 
back  her  head,  and  stretched  out  her  hand. 

In  this  pretty  little  hand,  of  which  the  coquettish 
damsel  was  particularly  proud,  was  the  bulb. 

Cornelius  kissed  most  tenderly  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  that  hand.  Was  it  because  the  hand  still  held  one  of 
the  bulbs  of  the  black  tulip,  or  because  it  was  Rosa’s 
hand?  We  will  leave  this  point  to  the  decision  of  wiser 
heads  than  ours. 

Rosa  withdrew  with  the  two  other  bulbs,  pressing  them 
to  her  heart. 

Did  she  press  them  to  her  heart  because  they  were  the 
bulbs  of  the  great  black  tulip,  or  because  they  came  to 
her  from  Cornelius  ? 

This  point,  we  believe,  might  be  more  readily  decided 
than  the  other. 

However  that  may  have  been,  from  that  moment  life 
became  sweet,  and  again  full  of  interest  to  the  prisoner. 

Rosa,  as  we  have  seen,  had  handed  him  one  of  the 
bulbs. 
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Every  evening  she  brought  to  him,  handful  by  hand- 
ful, a quantity  of  soil  from  that  part  of  the  garden  which 
he  had  found  to  be  the  best,  and  which,  indeed,  was 
excellent. 

A large  jug,  which  Cornelius  had  skilfully  broken  to 
suit  his  purposes,  made  an  excellent  flower-pot.  He  half 
filled  it,  and  mixed  the  earth  which  Rosa  brought  him 
with  a little  river-mud  which  he  dried,  — a mixture  which 
formed  a soil  admirably  adapted  to  his  needs. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  he  planted  his  first 
bulb. 

We  could  never  succeed  in  describing  the  pains  and 
skilful  strategy  to  which  Cornelius  resorted  to  conceal 
from  Gryphus  his  delight  with  what  he  was  doing.  A 
half-hour  is  long  enough  for  a philosophical  prisoner  to 
have  a whole  century  full  of  thoughts  and  emotions. 

Not  a day  passed  on  which  Rosa  did  not  come  to  have 
her  chat  wTith  him. 

The  tulips,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  Rosa  took  a 
complete  course,  formed  the  principal  topic  of  the  conver- 
sation ; but,  interesting  as  the  subject  was,  people  cannot 
always  talk  about  tulips. 

So  they  began  to  talk  about  other  things  as  w7ell, 
and  the  tulip-fancier  found  out,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, what  a vast  range  of  subjects  a conversation  may 
comprise. 

But  Rosa  had  made  it  a rule  to  keep  her  pretty  face 
six  inches  from  the  grating,  for  the  beautiful  girl  had 
undoubtedly  lost  confidence  in  herself,  since  she  had  dis- 
covered how  a prisoner’s  breath  may  set  a maiden’s  heart 
on  fire. 

There  was  one  thing  especially  which  gave  Cornelius 
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almost  as  much  anxiety  as  his  bulbs,  — a subject  to  which 
he  always  returned,  — the  dependence  of  Rosa  on  her 
father. 

On  that  account  the  very  life  of  Yan  Baerle,  the  learned 
doctor  of  science,  the  picturesque  artist,  the  man  of  ge- 
nius,— of  Yan  Baerle,  who  could  in  all  probability  claim 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  that  chef  d' oeuvre  of  creation  which 
was  to  be  called,  in  accordance  with  previous  arrange- 
ment “ Rosa  Barleensis,”  * — the  life,  yes,  more  than  the 
life,  the  happiness  of  this  man,  depended  absolutely  on 
the  mere  whim  of  another  man  ; and  that  other  man  was 
a being  of  a lower  order,  and  of  the  meanest  capacity,  — a 
jailer,  rather  less  intelligent  than  the  lock  in  which  he 
turned  the  key,  and  harder  than  the  bolt  he  drew.  It 
resembled  the  episode  of  Caliban  in  the  “ Tempest,”  — a 
struggle  betweeen  a man  and  a brute. 

However,  Yan  Baerle’s  happiness  was  in  his  hands;  he 
might  some  fine  morning  find  Loewestein  dull,  or  the  air 
of  the  place  unhealthy,  or  the  gin  bad,  and  leave  the  for- 
tress, and  take  his  daughter  with  him,  — when  Cornelius 
and  Rosa  would  again  be  separated. 

God,  who  grows  weary  of  doing  too  much  for  his  creat- 
ures, might  keep  them  apart  forever. 

“ Of  what  u^e  would  the  carrier-pigeons  then  be  1 ” 
said  Cornelius  to  Rosa;  “for  then,  my  dear  Rosa,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  read  what  I should  write  to  you,  nor 
to  write  to  me  your  thoughts  in  return.” 

“Well,”  answered  Rosa,  who  in  her  heart  was  as 
much  afraid  of  a separation  as  Cornelius  himself,  “ we 
have  an  hour  every  evening;  let  us  make  the  most 
of  it.” 

“ I don’t  think  we  make  such  a bad  use  of  it,  as  it  is.” 
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“Let  us  employ  it  even  better,”  said  Bosa,  smiling. 
“ Teach  me  to  read  and  to  write  ; believe  me,  your  lessons 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  never 
be  separated  any  more,  except  by  our  own  will ! ” 

“Oh,  then  indeed  we  have  eternity  before  us  ! ” cried 
Cornelius. 

Bosa  smiled,  and  made  a most  charming  gesture  of 
dissent. 

“ Do  you  propose  to  remain  forever  in  prison  ? ” she  re- 
torted. “ After  sparing  your  life,  do  you  suppose  that  his 
Highness  will  not  also  restore  your  liberty?  And  will 
you  not  then  recover  your  fortune,  and  be  a rich  man  ? 
And  then,  when  you  are  once  more  free  and  prosperous, 
will  you  still  deign  to  look,  as  you  pass  on  horseback  or 
in  your  carriage,  at  poor  Bosa,  the  jailer’s  daughter,  which 
is  next  door  to  being  the  hangman’s  daughter  ? ” 

Cornelius  tried  to  protest,  and  certainly  he  would  have 
done  so  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
soul  full  of  love. 

The  damsel,  however,  interrupted  him,  asking  with  a 
smile,  “ How  is  your  tulip  getting  on  ? ” 

To  speak  to  Cornelius  of  his  tulip  was  a sure  way  of 
making  him  forget  everything,  even  Bosa  herself. 

“ Very  well,  indeed,”  he  said.  “ The  pellicle  is  growing 
black  ; the  sprouting  has  commenced  ; the  veins  of  the 
bulb  are  swelling ; eight  days  hence,  and  perhaps  sooner, 
we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  first 
buds.  And  yours,  Bosa  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I have  done  things  on  a large  scale,  and  accord- 
ing to  your  directions.” 

“ Now,  let  me  hear,  Bosa,  what  you  have  done,”  said 
Cornelius,  whose  eyes  glowed  as  eagerly  and  whose  breath 
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came  as  quickly  as  on  the  evening  when  those  eyes  had 
burned  their  way  into  Rosa’s  thoughts,  and  that  breath 
had  left  its  mark  upon  her  heart. 

“Well,”  she  said,  smiling,  for  in  truth  she  could 
not  help  studying  this  double  love  of  the  prisoner  for 
herself  and  for  the  black  tulip,  “ I have  done  things  on  a 
large  scale.  I have  prepared  a bed  as  you  described  it  to 
me,  on  a clear  spot,  far  from  trees  and  walls,  in  a soil 
slightly  mixed  with  sand,  rather  moist  than  dry,  without 
a fragment  of  stone  or  pebble.” 

“ Well  done,  Eosa  ! well  done  ! ” 

“ The  soil  thus  made  ready  now  awaits  your  pleasure. 
The  first  fine  day  you  will  tell  me  to  plant  my  bulb, 

I will  plant  it ; you  know  that  I must  do  my  planting 
much  later  than  you,  as  I have  in  my  favor  all  the 
chances  of  fresh  air,  of  the  sun,  and  abundance  of 
moisture.” 

66  True,  very  true,”  exclaimed  Cornelius,  clapping  his 
hands  with  joy.  “ You  are  a good  pupil,  Rosa,  and  you  are  ‘ 
sure  to  win  your  hundred  thousand  florins.” 

“ Don’t  forget,”  said  Rosa,  gayly,  “ that  your  pupil,  as 
you  call  me,  has  still  other  things  to  learn  besides  the 
cultivation  of  tulips.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; and  I am  as  anxious  as  you  are,  Rosa,  that 
you  should  learn  to  read.” 

“ When  shall  we  begin  ] ” 

“ At  once.” 

“ No,  to-morrow.” 

“ Why  to-morrow  ? ” 

“ Because  to-day  our  hour  has  expired,  and  1 must 
leave  you.” 

“ Already  1 But  what  shall  we  read  ] ” 

11 
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“Oh,”  said  Rosa,  “I  have  a book,  — a book  which  I 
hope  will  bring  us  good  fortune.” 

“ To-morrow,  then.” 

“ Yes,  to-morrow.” 

On  the  following  evening  Rosa  returned  with  Cornelius 
de  Witt’s  Bible. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  FIRST  BULB. 

On  the  following  evening,  as  we  have  said,  Rosa  returned 
with  Cornelius  de  Witt’s  Bible. 

Then  began  between  the  master  and  the  pupil  one  of 
those  charming  scenes  which  are  the  delight  of  the  nov- 
elist, when  he  can  find  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his 
story,  to  describe  them. 

The  grated  wicket,  the  only  opening  through  which  the 
two  lovers  were  able  to  communicate,  was  too  high  for 
these  good  people  — who  had  until  then  been  content  to 
read  all  that  they  had  to  say  in  each  other’s  eyes  — to 
read  conveniently  from  the  book  Rosa  had  brought. 

Therefore  she  had  to  lean  against  the  grating,  holding 
the  book  on  a level  with  the  taper  which  she  held  in  her 
right  hand,  hut  which  Cornelius  luckily  thought  of  fas- 
'tening  to  the  bars  with  a handkerchief,  so  as  to  afford 
her  a little  rest.  Rosa  was  then  able  to  follow  with  her 
finger  the  letters  and  syllables,  which  Cornelius  made 
her  spell  out,  while  he  with  a straw  pointed  out  the 
letters  to  his  attentive  pupil  through  the  holes  of  the 
grating. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  gave  new  brilliancy  to  Rosa’s 
rich  coloring,  to  the  sparkle  of  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  to 
the  wealth  of  fair  hair  beneath  her  head-dress  of  polished 
gold,  which  the  Frisian  women,  as  we  have  said,  had 
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adopted.  Her  fingers  being  held  upwards,  the  blood  left 
them,  and  they  assumed  that  pale  pink  tint  which  seems 
to  shine  in  the  light,  and  indicates  the  mysterious  life 
which  ebbs  and  flows  beneath  the  flesh. 

Rosa’s  intellect  rapidly  developed  under  the  influence 
of  such  animating  contact  with  the  mind  of  Cornelius ; 
and  when  the  difficulties  seemed  too  arduous,  then  their 
eyes  would  meet  in  a long  and  loving  gaze,  their  lashes 
would  touch,  and  their  hair  would  be  mingled  together, 
and  electric  sparks  would  be  given  off,  sufficient  to  illu- 
minate the  dark  recesses  of  an  idiot’s  brain. 

And  Rosa,  after  she  had  returned  to  her  room,  repeated 
in  her  mind  the  reading  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
her  heart,  the  unspoken  lessons  of  love. 

One  evening  she  came  half  an  hour  later  than  usual. 
This  half-hour’s  tardiness  was  too  extraordinary  an  inci- 
dent not  to  call  forth  at  once  inquiries  from  Cornelius  as 
to  its  cause. 

“ Oh,  do  not  be  angry  with  me  ! ” she  said,  “ it  is  not 
my  fault.  My  father  has  renewed  his  acquaintance  here 
at  Loewestein  with  an  old  fellow  who  used  to  come  o^ 
at  the  Hague,  to  ask  him  to  let  him  see  the  prison.  He 
is  a good  sort  of  fellow,  fond  of  his  bottle,  tells  funny 
stories,  and  moreover  is  very  free  with  his  money,  and 
always  ready  to  pay  his  share.” 

“ You  don’t  know  anything  further  of  him  ] ” asked 
Cornelius,  surprised. 

“ No,”  she  answered  ; “ it ’s  only  about  a fortnight  since 
my  father  has  taken  such  a fancy  to  this  friend  who  is  so 
assiduous  in  visiting  him.” 

“Ah,”  said  Cornelius,  shaking  his  head  uneasily,  as 
every  new  incident  seemed  to  him  to  forbode  some  catas- 
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trophe,  “ very  likely  some  spy,  one  of  those  who  are  sent 
into  jails  to  watch  both  prisoners  and  keepers.” 

“ I don’t  believe  that,”  said  Eosa,  smiling ; “ if  that 
man  is  spying  after  any  one,  it  is  certainly  not  after  my 
father.” 

“ After  whom,  then  ! ” 

“ Me,  for  instance.” 

“You?” 


“ Why  not  1 ” laughed  Eosa. 

“ Ah,  that’s  true,”  Cornelius  observed,  with  a sigh. 
“ You  will  not  always  keep  suitors  at  a distance,  Eosa, 
and  this  man  may  become  your  husband.” 

“ I don’t  say  no.” 

“ Upon  what  do  you  base  your  anticipation  of  this 
happiness  in  store  % ” 

“ Say,  rather,  my  dread  of  such  an  occurrence,  Myn- 
heer Cornelius.” 

“ Thank  you,  Eosa,  for  you  are  right  ; your  dread  — V9 
“ Is  based  upon  this  — ” 

“ Tell  me  ; I am  anxious  to  hear.” 

“ This  man  came  several  times  to  the  Buytenhof,  at  the 
Hague  ; and  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  you  were  con- 
fined there.  When  I left,  he  left  too ; when  I came  here, 
he  came  after  me.  At  the  Hague  his  pretext  was  that  he 
wanted  to  see  you.” 

“ See  me  — me,  do  you  say  % ” 

“ Oh,  a mere  pretext,  without  any  doubt ; for  now, 
when  he  could  plead  the  same  reason,  as  you  are  my 
father’s  prisoner  again,  or  rather  as  my  father  is  your 
jailer  again,  he  does  not  take  any  further  interest  in  you; 
on  the  contrary,  I heard  him  say  to  my  father  only 
yesterday  that  he  did  not  know  you.” 
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“ Go  on,  Rosa,  pray  do,  so  that  I may  try  to  form  some 
idea  who  the  man  is,  and  what  he  wants.” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure,  Mynheer  Cornelius,  that  there  is 
no  one  of  your  friends  who  may  be  interesting  himself  in 
your  behalf  1 ” 

“ I have  no  friends,  Rosa ; I have  only  my  old  nurse, 
whom  you  know,  and  who  knows  you.  Alas  ! poor  Sue, 
she  would  come  herself,  and  would  resort  to  no  tricks, 
but  would  say,  weeping  bitterly,  to  your  father  or  to  you, 
* My  good  sir,  or  my  good  young  lady,  my  child  is  here ; 
see  how  grieved  I am;  let  me  see  him  just  for  one  hour, 
and  I’ll  pray  for  you  as  long  as  I live/  No,  no,”  con- 
tinued Cornelius,  “ with  the  exception  of  my  poor  old 
Sue,  I have  no  friends.” 

“ Then  I come  back  to  what  I thought  before ; and  the 
more  so,  as  last  evening  at  sunset,  while  I was  arranging 
the  bed  where  I am  to  plant  your  bulb,  I saw  a shadow 
gliding  between  the  elder-trees  and  the  aspens.  I did 
not  appear  to  see  him,  but  it  was  this  man.  He  con- 
cealed himself  and  saw  me  turning  up  the  earth,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  I whom  he  was  following,  and  I whom  he 
was  spying  after.  I could  not  move  my  rake  or  touch  a 
piece  of  dirt  without  his  noticing  it.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  yes  ; he  is  in  love  with  you  ! ” said  Cornelius. 
“ Is  he  young  ] is  he  handsome  ] ” 

And  he  looked  anxiously  at  Rosa,  impatient  for  her 
answer. 

“Young]  handsome]5’  cried  Rosa,  laughing  heartily. 
“ His  face  is  hideous  ; he  is  crooked,  and  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  never  dares  to  look  me  in  the  face  or  to  speak 
aloud.” 

“And  his  name  ] ” 
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a Jacob  Gisels.” 

“ I don’t  know  him.” 

“ So  you  see  that  he  does  not  come  after  you.” 

“ At  all  events,  even  if  he  does  love  you,  Rosa,  which 
is  very  likely  (for  to  see  you  is  to  love  you),  you  don’t 
love  him,  do  you?” 

“ Indeed  I don’t.” 

“ Then  I may  be  easy  in  my  mind  ? ” 

“ I promise  you  that  you  may.” 

“ Well,  then,  now  that  you  are  beginning  to  know  how 
to  read,  you  will  read  all  that  I write  to  you  about  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  and  of  absence,  won’t  you,  Rosa?” 

“ I will  if  you  make  good  big  letters.” 

But  the  next  moment  she  seemed  to  become  a little 
uneasy  at  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking.  So  she 
changed  the  subject  abruptly. 

“ By  the  bye,”  said  she,  “ how  is  your  tulip  getting 
on?” 

“ Oh,  Rosa,  imagine  my  delight ; this  morning  I looked 
at  it  in  the  sun,  after  I had  gently  removed  the  soil  which 
covers  the  bulb,  and  I saw  the  point  of  the  first  shoot. 
Ah,  Rosa  ! my  heart  fairly  overflowed  ; that  almost  imper- 
ceptible whitish  bud,  which  a fly’s  wing  brushing  against 
it  would  break  off,  that  mere  suspicion  of  a living  organ- 
ism which  was  revealed  by  an  impalpable  witness,  moved 
me  more  deeply  than  did  the  reading  of  his  Highness’s 
order  which  restored  my  life  to  me  by  turning  aside  the 
executioner’s  axe  on  the  scaffold  at  the  Buytenhof.” 

“ You  have  hopes,  then?  ” said  Rosa,  smiling. 

“ Yes,  yes,  I have  indeed.” 

“ And  now  tell  me,  when  shall  I plant  my  bulb  ? 99 
“ Oh,  the  first  favorable  day  I will  tell  you ; but  it  is  of 
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the  utmost  consequence  that  you  let  nobody  help  you, 
and  confide  your  secret  to  no  one  in  the  world  ; for,  you 
see,  a connoisseur,  by  merely  looking  at  the  bulb,  would 
be  able  to  discover  its  value ; and  so,  my  dearest  Rosa,  be 
most  especially  careful  of  the  third  bulb  which  you  still 
have,  and  which  you  must  guard  as  the  apple  of  your 
eye.” 

“It  is  still  wrapped  up  in  the  same  paper  in  which  you 
put  it,  and  just  as  you  gave  it  me,  Mynheer  Cornelius, 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  my  chest  under  my  lace,  which 
keeps  it  dry  without  pressing  upon  it.  But  good-night, 
my  poor  prisoner.” 

“ What ! already  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I must.” 

“ Coming  so  late,  and  going  so  soon  ? ” 

“ My  father  might  grow  impatient  not  seeing  me  return, 
and  my  lover  might  suspect  a rival.” 

She  paused  a moment  to  listen  anxiously. 
u What  is  it  ? ” asked  Yan  Baerle. 

“ I thought  I heard  something.” 

“ What  was  it,  pray  ? ” 

“ Something  like  a step  creaking  on  the  staircase.” 

“ Surely,”  said  the  prisoner,  “ that  cannot  be  Gryphus, 
for  he  can  always  be  heard  at  a distance.” 

“ No,  it  is  not  my  father,  I am  quite  sure,  but — v 
“ But?” 

“ But  it  might  be  Mynheer  Jacob.” 

Rosa  rushed  towards  the  staircase,  and  a door  was  ac- 
tually heard  to  close  hurriedly  before  the  maiden  had 
descended  the  first  ten  steps. 

Cornelius  was  very  uneasy  about  it,  but  his  troubles 
were  only  beginning. 
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When  one’s  evil  destiny  is  about  to  be  fulfilled,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  victim  is  not  forewarned  of  its  approach, 
on  the  same  principle  of  generosity  which  prompts  the 
bully  to  give  his  adversary  leisure  to  put  himself  on 
guard. 

Almost  invariably  such  warnings,  which  are  due  to  the 
human  instinct,  or  to  the  complicity  of  inanimate  objects, 
which  are  often  not  so  inanimate  as  they  are  generally 
believed  to  be,  — almost  always  such  warnings  are  neg- 
lected. The  whistle  has  sounded,  and  has  fallen  upon 
an  unattentive  ear,  which  should  have  taken  alarm,  and, 
having  taken  alarm,  should  have  been  forewarned. 

The  following  day  passed  without  any  remarkable  in- 
cident. Gryphus  made  his  three  visits  and  discovered 
nothing. 

When  he  heard  the  jailer  approaching,  — for  Gry- 
phus never  came  at  the  same  hours,  hoping  thus  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  the  prisoner,  — when  he  heard  the 
jailer  approaching,  Van  Baerle,  by  means  of  a contrivance 
of  his  own  invention,  which  resembled  those  used  to 
raise  and  lower  bags  of  grain  by  farmers,  had  succeeded 
in  arranging  things  so  that  he  could  suspend  his  jug 
below  the  ledge  of  tiles  and  stone  beneath  his  window. 
The  strings  by  which  this  was  effected  he  had  found 
means  to  cover  with  that  moss  which  generally  grew  on 
the  tiles,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  stonework. 

Gryphus  suspected  nothing,  and  the  device  succeeded 
for  eight  days.  One  morning,  however,  when  Cornelius, 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  bulb,  from  which  a 
bud  was  already  peeping  forth,  had  not  heard  old  Gry- 
phus coming  upstairs,  as  a gale  of  wind  was  blowing 
which  shook  the  whole  tower,  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
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and  Cornelius  was  surprised  with  his  jug  between  his 
knees. 

Gryplius,  perceiving  an  unknown  and  consequently  a 
forbidden  object  in  the  hands  of  his  prisoner,  pounced 
upon  it  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  hawk  on  its  prey. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  or  the  fatal  address  which 
the  spirit  of  evil  sometimes  bestows  upon  the  wicked,  his 
coarse,  hard  hand,  the  same  which  he  had  broken,  and 
which  Cornelius  van  Baerle  had  set  so  well,  fell  full  upon 
the  middle  of  the  jug  at  the  very  spot  where  the  precious 
bulb  was  lying  in  the  soil. 

“ What  have  you  got  here?”  he  roared.  “ Ah,  have 
I caught  you  ? ” and  with  this  he  plunged  his  hand  in  the 
soil.” 

“ I ? Nothing,  nothing,”  cried  Cornelius,  trembling. 

“Ah,  I have  caught  you!  — a jug,  and  earth  in  it! 
There  is  some  criminal  secret  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.” 

“Oh,  my  good  Master  Gryphus,”  said  Van  Baerle,  im- 
ploringly, and  as  anxious  as  the  partridge  whose  young 
have  been  stolen  by  the  reaper. 

Gryphus,  meanwhile,  was  digging  away  with  his  crooked 
fingers. 

“ Oh,  Mynheer,  Mynheer  ! take  care  ! ” said  Cornelius, 
and  every  vestige  of  color  left  his  face. 

“ Take  care  of  what  ? In  God’s  name,  of  what  ? ” 
roared  the  jailer. 

“ Take  care,  I say,  you  will  crush  it ! ” 

And  with  a rapid  and  almost  frantic  movement  he 
snatched  the  jug  from  the  hands  of  Gryphus,  and  hid  it 
like  a precious  treasure  behind  the  bulwark  of  his  arms. 

But  Gryphus,  obstinate,  like  an  old  man,  and  more 
and  more  convinced  that  he  was  unearthing  a conspiracy 
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against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  rushed  up  to  his  prisoner 
with  his  stick  in  the  air ; seeing,  however,  the  unflinching 
resolution  of  the  captive  to  protect  his  flower-pot,  he  was 
convinced  that  Cornelius  trembled  much  less  for  his  head 
than  for  his  jug. 

He  therefore  tried  to  wrest  it  from  him  by  force. 

“ Ah,”  said  the  jailer,  furious,  “ this  is  downright 
rebellion,  you  know.” 

“ Let  my  tulip  alone  ! ” cried  Van  Baerle. 

“ Oh,  yes  ! your  tulip,  indeed  ! ” replied  the  old  man, 
“ we  know  all  your  tricks.” 

“ But  I swear  — ” 

“ Let  go  ! ” repeated  Gryphus,  stamping  his  foot ; “ let 
go,  or  I shall  call  the  guard.” 

“ Call  whomever  you  like,  but  you  shall  not  have  this 
poor  flower  except  with  my  life.” 

Gryphus,  in  his  rage,  plunged  his  fingers  a second  time 
into  the  soil,  and  drew  out  the  bulb,  which  was  quite 
black ; and  while  Van  Baerle,  quite  happy  to  have  saved 
the  vessel,  did  not  suspect  that  the  adversary  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  its  precious  contents,  Gryphus  dashed 
the  soft  bulb  violently  on  the  flags,  where  it  was  broken 
open,  and  almost  immediately  disappeared,  crushed  and 
ground  to  pulp  beneath  the  jailer’s  heavy  boot. 

Van  Baerle  saw  the  work  of  destruction,  got  a glimpse 
of  the  moist  debris,  and,  guessing  the  cause  of  the  fero- 
cious joy  of  Gryphus,  uttered  a cry  of  agony,  which 
would  have  melted  even  the  adamantine  heart  of  that 
ruthless  jailer  who  some  years  before  killed  Pelisson’s 
spider. 

The  idea  of  striking  down  the  cruel  wretch  passed  like 
lightning  through  the  brain  of  the  tulip-fancier.  The  hot 
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blood  rushed  to  his  head  and  blinded  him  ; and  he  raised 
in  his  two  hands  the  jug  heavy  with  all  the  useless  earth 
which  remained  in  it.  One  instant  more,  and  he  would 
have  flung  it  at  the  bald  head  of  old  Gryphus. 

But  a cry  stopped  him,  — a cry  of  tearful  agony,  uttered 
by  poor  Rosa,  who,  trembling  and  pale,  with  her  arms 
raised  to  heaven,  made  her  appearance  behind  the  grated 
window,  and  stood  between  her  father  and  her  friend. 

Cornelius  let  the  jug  fall,  and  it  broke  into  a thousand 
pieces  with  a tremendous  crash. 

Gryphus  then  understood  the  danger  with  which  he 
had  been  threatened,  and  he  broke  out  in  a volley  of 
the  most  terrible  abuse. 

“ Indeed,”  said  Cornelius  to  him,  “you  must  be  a cow- 
ardly wretch,  to  rob  a poor  prisoner  of  his  only  consolation, 
a tulip  bulb.” 

“For  shame,  my  father  ! ” Rosa  chimed  in  ; “ it  is  a real 
crime  that  you  have  committed.” 

“ Ah,  is  that  you,  jade  1”  the  old  man  cried,  turning 
upon  her  in  a boiling  rage;  “you  just  attend  to  your 
own  affairs,  and  march  downstairs  as  fast  as  ever  you 
can.” 

“ Alas  ! unfortunate  wretch  that  I am  ! v Cornelius 
repeated,  in  a tone  of  utter  despair. 

“ After  all,  it  is  only  a tulip,”  Gryphus  resumed,  a little 
shamefacedly.  “You  may  have  as  many  tulips  as  you 
like  ; I have  three  hundred  of  them  in  my  loft.” 

“ To  the  devil  with  your  tulips  ! ” cried  Cornelius ; 
“ you  are  worthy  of  each  other.  Had  I a hundred  thou- 
sand million  of  them,  I would  gladly  give  them  for  the 
one  which  you  have  just  destroyed  ! ” 

“ Ah,  indeed  ! ” cried  Gryphus,  triumphantly.  “ Of 
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course  it  was  not  your  tulip  you  cared  for.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  was  some  magic  about  that  false 
bulb,  perhaps  some  means  of  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  his  Highness,  who  gave  you  your  life.  I 
always  said  they  were  wrong  in  not  cutting  your  head 
off” 

“ Father,  Father  ! ” cried  Eosa. 

“Well,  it’s  all  right!  it’s  all  right!”  said  Gryphus, 
with  increasing  animation.  “ I have  destroyed  it,  and  I ’ll 
do  the  same  again,  as  often  as  you  repeat  the  trick. 
Did  n’t  I tell  you,  my  fine  fellow,  that  I would  make 
your  life  a hard  one  % ” 

“ A curse  on  you  ! ” Cornelius  exclaimed  hopelessly, 
as  he  gathered  with  his  trembling  fingers  the  remnants 
of  the  bulb,  the  tomb  of  so  much  joy  and  so  many 
hopes. 

“We  will  plant  the  other  to-morrow,  dear  Mynheer 
Cornelius,”  said  Eosa,  in  a low  voice,  for  she  understood 
the  intense  grief  of  the  tulip-fancier,  and  poured  these 
kind  words,  dear  heart ! like  a drop  of  balm  on  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  of  Cornelius. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

rosa’s  lover. 

Rosa  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  consolatory  words, 
when  a voice  was  heard  from  the  staircase,  asking  Gryphus 
what  was  going  on. 

“ Do  you  hear,  Father  ? ” said  Rosa. 

« What?” 

“ Master  Jacob  is  calling  you  ; he  is  anxious.” 

“ There  was  such  a noise,”  said  Gryphus,  “ would  n’t 
you  have  thought  that  this  confounded  doctor  was  mur- 
dering me  ? Ah,  what  a peck  of  trouble  one  always  has 
with  these  fellows  that  know  so  much  ! ” 

Then  pointing  to  the  staircase,  he  said  to  Rosa,  — 

“ You  go  first,  young  woman.” 

And  as  he  closed  and  locked  the  door  he  continued,  — 
u I will  be  there  in  a moment,  friend  Jacob.” 

Thereupon  he  took  his  departure,  carrying  his  daughter 
with  him,  and  leaving  Cornelius  alone  with  his  bitter 
grief,  and  muttering  to  himself,  — 

“ Ah,  you  old  hangman  ! it  is  you  who  have  murdered 
me ; I shall  not  get  over  this.” 

And  certainly  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  have 
fallen  ill  but  for  the  counterpoise  which  Providence  had 
granted  to  his  grief,  and  which  was  called  “ Rosa.” 

In  the  evening  she  came  back.  Her  first  words  an- 
nounced to  Cornelius  that  henceforth  her  father  would  no 
longer  make  any  objection  to  his  cultivating  flowers. 
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“ And  how  do  you  know  that  'l 99  the  prisoner  asked, 
with  a doleful  look. 

“ I know  it  because  he  has  said  so.” 

“ To  deceive  me,  perhaps.” 

“ No,  he  repents  of  his  violence.” 

“ Ah,  yes  ! but  it  ’s  too  late.” 

“ This  repentance  is  not  his  own  idea.” 

“ Whose  is  it,  pray  1 ” 

“ If  you  only  knew  how  his  friend  scolded  him.” 

“ Ah,  Mynheer  Jacob  again  ! He  has  n’t  left  you  then, 
this  Mynheer  Jacob  % ” 

“ I assure  you,  he  leaves  us  just  as  little  as  he  can 
help.” 

As  she  said  this,  she  smiled  in  such  a way  that  the 
little  cloud  of  jealousy  which  had  darkened  the  brow  of 
Cornelius  speedily  vanished. 

“ How  did  it  happen  ] ” asked  the  prisoner. 
u Well,  being  questioned  by  his  friend,  my  father  told 
at  supper  the  whole  story  of  the  tulip,  or  rather  of  the 
bulb,  and  of  his  own  fine  exploit  of  crushing  it.” 

Cornelius  heaved  a sigh  which  might  have  been  called 
a groan. 

“ If  you  only  could  have  seen  Master  Jacob  at  that 
moment ! ” continued  Rosa.  “ I really  thought  he  would 
set  fire  to  the  castle ; his  eyes  were  like  two  flaming 
torches,  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  clenched  his  fist ; 
for  a moment  I thought  he  proposed  to  strangle  my 
father. 

“ ‘ You  have  done  that ! ’ he  cried,  c you  have  crushed 
the  bulb ! ’ 

“ 4 Indeed  I have,’  was  my  father’s  reply. 

“ c It  is  infamous  ! 9 shrieked  Master  Jacob  ; 4 it  is  hor- 
rible ! You  have  committed  a great  crime  ! 9 
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“ My  father  was  quite  dumfounded. 

“ ‘ Are  you  mad,  too  ? ’ he  asked  his  friend.” 

“ Oh,  what  a worthy  man  is  this  Jacob ! ” muttered 
Cornelius,  — ‘‘  an  honest  heart,  a man  in  a thousand.” 

“ The  truth  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  a man  more 
rudely  than  he  did  my  father,”  continued  Bosa.  “ His 
trouble  seemed  to  be  quite  genuine,  and  he  kept  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  again,  — 

“ ‘ Crushed  ! the  bulb  crushed  ! My  God,  my  God  ! 
crushed  ! 1 

“ Then,  turning  towards  me,  he  asked,  ‘ But  it  was  not 
the  only  one  that  he  had  ? ’ ” 

“ Did  he  ask  that  ? ” inquired  Cornelius,  with  some 
anxiety. 

“ ‘ You  think  it  was  not  the  only  one  ? ’ said  my  father. 
‘ Very  well,  we  will  search  for  the  others.’ 

“‘You  will  search  for  the  others?’  cried  Jacob,  taking 
my  father  by  the  collar;  but  he  immediately  loosed 
him. 

“ Then  he  turned  to  me  again,  and  asked,  ‘ And  what 
did  the  poor  young  man  say  ? ’ 

“ 1 did  not  know  what  to  answer,  as  you  had  so  strictly 
enjoined  me  never  to  allow  any  one  to  guess  the  interest 
which  you  take  in  the  bulb.  Fortunately,  my  father 
relieved  my  embarrassment  by  answering  for  me,  — 

“ ‘ What  did  he  say  ? He  began  to  foam  at  the 
mouth.’ 

“ I interrupted  him. 

“ ‘ How  could  he  have  helped  being  in  a rage,’  said  I, 
‘ when  you  were  so  harsh  and  so  brutal  ? ’ 

“‘Well,  now,  are  you  mad,  too  ? ’ cried  my  father; 
‘ what  a terrible  misfortune  it  is  to  crush  a tulip  bulb ! 
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Why,  you  can  buy  a hundred  of  them  for  a florin  in  the 
market  of  Gorcum.’ 

“ ‘ But  less  valuable  ones  than  that  was  ! * I incautiously 
replied.” 

“And  what  did  Jacob  say  or  do  at  these  words V9 
asked  Cornelius. 

“ At  these  words,  I must  say  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash 
fire.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Cornelius,  “ but  that  was  not  all ; I am  sure 
he  said  something,  too.” 

“ ‘ So  then,  my  pretty  Rosa,’  he  said,  with  a voice  as 
sweet  as  honey,  ‘ so  you  think  that  was  a valuable 
bulb  ? ’ 

“ I saw  that  I had  made  a blunder. 

“ ‘ What  do  I know  % ’ I said  carelessly  ; ‘do  I under- 
stand anything  of  tulips  ? I only  know,  alas  ! — for  we 
are  condemned  to  live  side  by  side  with  prisoners  — I 
know  that  for  them  any  pastime  is  of  value.  This  poor 
Mynheer  van  Baerle  amused  himself  with  this  bulb. 
Well,  I say  that  it  was  sheer  cruelty  to  take  away  his 
plaything.’ 

“ ‘ But  first  of  all/  said  my  father,  ‘ how  did  he  pro- 
cure this  bulb  ] That  would  be  a good  thing  to  know,  in 
my  opinion.’ 

“ I turned  my  eyes  away  to  avoid  my  father’s  look  ; 
but  in  doing  so  I encountered  Jacob’s  gaze  fixed  upon 
me. 

“ It  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying  to  read  the  very  in- 
most thoughts  of  my  heart. 

“ Some  little  show  of  anger  sometimes  avoids  the 
necessity  of  an  answer.  I shrugged  my  shoulders,  turned 
my  back,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

12 
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“ But  my  steps  were  arrested  by  something  I heard, 
although  it  was  uttered  in  a very  low  voice. 

“ Jacob  said  to  my  father,  — 

“ ‘ It  surely  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
that.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  we  can  search  him,  and  if  he  has  any  more 
bulbs  we  shall  find  them.’ 

“ ‘ That ’s  what  you  must  do,  for  ordinarily  three  bulbs 
are  raised  at  once.’  77 

“ Three  at  once  ! 77  cried  Cornelius.  “ Did  he  say  that 
I have  three  bulbs ! 77 

“ Well,  you  see  his  words  made  as  much  impression  on 
me  as  my  repetition  of  them  does  on  you.  I turned 
round.  They  were  both  of  them  so  deeply  engaged 
in  their  conversation  that  they  did  not  observe  my 
movement. 

“ 6 But,7  said  my  father,  ‘ perhaps  he  has  not  got  his 
bulbs  about  him  ? 7 

“ ‘ Then  make  him  come  down,  under  some  pretext  or 
other,  and  I will  search  his  cell  meanwhile.7  77 

“Aha!77  exclaimed  Cornelius.  “Your  friend  Jacob 
must  be  an  infernal  scoundrel ! 77 

“ I am  afraid  he  is.77 

“ Let  me  see,  Bosa,77  continued  Cornelius,  with  a pen- 
sive air. 

“ What  is  it  1 ” 

“ Did  not  you  tell  me  that  on  the  day  when  you  were 
preparing  your  bed,  this  man  followed  you  % 77 

“ Yes.77 

“ And  that  he  glided  like  a shadow  behind  the  elder- 
trees  % 77 

“ Certainly.77 
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“ So  that  not  one  of  your  movements  escaped  him  1 ” 

“ Not  a single  one.’’ 

“ Rosa,’’  said  Cornelius,  turning  pale. 

“ Well  ] ” 

“ It  was  not  you  he  was  after.” 

“ Who  else,  then  ? ” 

“ It  is  not  you  that  he  is  in  love  with  ! ” 

“ With  whom  else,  pray  % ” 

“ He  was  after  my  bulb,  and  is  in  love  with  my 
tulip  ! ” 

“ Upon  my  word,  it  is  very  possible  ! ” cried  Rosa. 
“Will  you  make  sure  of  it  ] ” 

“ How  1 ” 

“ Oh,  it  would  be  very  easy ! ” 

“ Tell  me  how.” 

“ Go  to-morrow  into  the  garden  ; try  to  arrange  that 
Jacob  may  know,  as  he  did  the  first  time,  that  you  are 
going  there,  and  try  to  make  sure  that  he  follows  you,  as 
he  did  the  first  time.  Make  a pretence  of  putting  the 
bulb  in  the  ground ; leave  the  garden,  but  keep  your  eye 
on  him,  and  see  what  he  does.” 

“ Well,  and  then  t ” 

“Then  we  will  govern  our  actions  accordingly.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Rosa,  with  a sigh,  “ you  are  very  fond  of 
your  bulbs,  Mynheer  Cornelius.” 

“ To  tell  the  truth,”  said  the  prisoner,  sighing  likewise, 
u since  your  father  crushed  that  unfortunate  bulb,  I feel 
as  if  part  of  my  own  self  had  been  paralyzed.” 

“ What  do  you  say  to  trying  another  plan  ] ” Rosa 
asked  him. 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ Why  don’t  you  accept  my  father’s  proposition  ” 
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“ What  proposition  h ” 

“ Did  he  not  offer  you  tulip-bulbs  by  hundreds  1 99 
“ Indeed  be  did.’’ 

Accept  two  or  three,  and,  along  with  them,  you  may 
raise  the  third  of  your  own  bulbs.” 

“ Yes,  that  would  do  very  well,”  said  Cornelius,  knit- 
ting his  brow,  “ if  your  father  were  alone ; but  there  is 
that  other  fellow,  that  wretch  Jacob,  watching  every 
movement  we  make.” 

“ That  is  true  ; but  only  think  ! you  are  depriving 
yourself,  I can  see,  of  a very  great  pleasure.” 

She  pronounced  these  words  with  a smile  which  was 
not  altogether  without  a tinge  of  irony. 

Cornelius  reflected  for  a moment ; he  evidently  was 
struggling  against  some  vehement  desire. 

“ No ! ” he  cried  at  last,  with  the  stoicism  of  a Roman 
of  old  ; “ no,  it  would  be  a weakness,  it  would  be  a folly, 
it  would  be  cowardice  ! If  I thus  gave  up  the  last  re- 
source which  we  possess  to  the  uncertain  chances  of 
anger  and  envy,  I should  never  deserve  to  be  forgiven. 
No,  Rosa,  no  ; to-morrow  we  will  decide  upon  the  spot 
for  your  tulip  ; you  will  plant  it  according  to  my  instruc- 
tions ; and  as  to  the  third  bulb  99  — Cornelius  here  heaved 
a deep  sigh  — “ as  for  the  third,  keep  it  in  your  chest ; 
watch  over  it  as  a miser  over  his  first  or  last  piece  of 
gold,  as  the  mother  over  her  child,  as  the  wounded  man 
over  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins,  — watch  over  it, 
Rosa ! Some  voice  within  me  tells  me  that  it  will  be 
our  salvation,  and  the  source  of  wealth  to  us ! Watch 
over  it ! And  even  if  the  lightning  should  strike  Loewe- 
stein,  give  me  your  oath,  Rosa,  that  you  will  seize  and 
save  this  last  of  the  bulbs  which  encloses  the  possibility 
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of  a black  tulip  in  preference  to  your  rings  or  your 
jewels  or  the  pretty  golden  head-dress  which  frames  your 
lovely  features  ; swear  it,  Rosa  ! 55 

“ Be  easy,  Mynheer  Cornelius, 55  said  Rosa,  with  a sweet 
mixture  of  melancholy  and  gravity  ; “ be  easy  ; your  wishes 
are  law  to  me.” 

“ And  even/5  continued  Van  Baerle,  warming  more 
and  more  with  his  subject,  “ if  you  should  perceive  that 
you  are  followed,  that  your  steps  are  watched,  and  that 
your  speech  has  excited  the  suspicion  of  your  father,  or 
of  that  wretched  Jacob,  whom  I perfectly  loathe,  — well, 
Eosa,  don’t  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  sacrifice  me,  who 
am  only  living  now  through  your  means ; me,  who  have 
no  one  in  the  world  but  you  ; give  me  up  and  come  no 
more  to  see  me.55 

Eosa  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her,  and  her  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears. 

“ Alas  ! 55  she  said. 

“ What  is  it ! 55  asked  Cornelius. 

“ I see  one  thing  too  clearly.55 

“ What  do  you  see  1 55 

“ I see,55  she  said,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
“I  see  that  you  love  your  tulips  so  dearly  that  there  is 
no  room  in  your  heart  for  other  affection.55 

With  this  she  fled. 

Cornelius,  after  this,  passed  one  of  the  worst  nights  he 
ever  had  had  in  his  life. 

Eosa  was  vexed  with  him,  — and  with  good  reason. 
Perhaps  she  would  never  return  to  see  him,  and  then 
he  would  have  no  more  news  either  of  Eosa  or  of  his 
tulips. 

Now,  how  can  we  explain  such  a character  as  this, 
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entirely  unprecedented  among  the  Simon-pure  tulip- 
fanciers,  a race  which  has  ceased  to  exist? 

We  have  to  confess,  to  the  lasting  shame  of  our  hero 
and  of  floriculture  in  general,  that  of  his  two  affections 
he  felt  most  strongly  inclined  to  regret  that  of  the  flesh ; 
and  when,  at  about  three  in  the  morning,  he  fell  asleep, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  tormented  with  dread,  and  torn 
with  remorse,  the  great  black  tulip  yielded  precedence 
in  his  dreams  to  the  sweet  blue  eyes  of  the  fair-haired 
Frisian  maid. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MAID  AND  THE  FLOWER. 

But  poor  Rosa,  in  her  secluded  chamber,  could  not  know 
of  whom  or  of  what  Cornelius  was  dreaming. 

As  a consequence  of  what  he  had  said  she  was  more 
ready  to  believe  that  his  visions  were  of  the  black  tulip 
than  of  her ; and  yet  Rosa  was  mistaken. 

But  as  there  was  no  one  to  tell  her  that  she  was  mis- 
taken, and  as  Cornelius’s  thoughtless  words  had  fallen 
upon  her  heart  like  drops  of  poison,  Rosa  did  not  dream, 
but  wept. 

The  fact  was,  that  as  Rosa  was  a high-spirited  creature, 
of  no  mean  perception  and  a noble  heart,  she  took  a very 
clear  and  judicious  view  of  her  own  social  position,  if  not 
of  her  moral  and  physical  qualities. 

Cornelius  was  a scholar,  and  was  wealthy,  — at  least  he 
had  been  before  the  confiscation  of  his  property ; Cor- 
nelius belonged  to  the  merchant-bourgeoisie,  who  were 
prouder  of  their  richly-emblazoned  shop-signs  than  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  their  heraldic  bearings.  Therefore, 
although  he  might  find  Rosa  a pleasant  companion  for 
the  dreary  hours  of  his  captivity,  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  bestowing  his  heart,  it  was  almost  certain 
that  he  would  bestow  it  upon  a tulip,  — that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  flowers,  rather  than 
upon  poor  Rosa,  the  jailer’s  lowly  child. 
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Thus  Rosa  understood  Cornelius’s  preference  of  the 
tulip  to  herself,  but  was  only  so  much  the  more  unhappy 
therefor. 

During  the  whole  of  this  terrible  night  the  poor  girl 
did  not  close  ail  eye,  and  before  she  rose  in  the  morning 
she  had  formed  a resolution,  — she  had  resolved  to  return 
to  the  grated  window  no  more. 

But  as  she  knew  with  what  ardent  desire  Cornelius 
looked  forward  to  the  news  about  his  tulip ; as  she  did 
not  choose  to  expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  continual  meet- 
ing with  a man  for  whom  she  felt  her  sense  of  pity  in- 
creasing to  such  a degree  that  it  had  gone  beyond  mere 
compassion,  and  was  advancing  by  the  straight  road  and 
with  great  strides  towards  passionate  love;  as  she  did 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  to  drive  him  to  despair,  — 
she  resolved  to  continue  by  herself  the  reading  and 
writing  lessons  ; and,  fortunately,  she  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  a master,  provided 
that  his  name  was  not  Cornelius. 

Rosa,  therefore,  applied  herself  most  diligently  to  read- 
ing poor  Cornelius  de  Witt’s  Bible,  on  the  second  leaf  of 
which  (become  the  first,  since  the  other  had  been  torn 
out)  the  last  will  of  Cornelius  van  Baerle  was  written. 

“ Alas  ! ” she  muttered,  when  perusing  again  this  docu- 
ment, which  she  never  finished  without  a tear,  love’s 
pearl,  rolling  from  her  limpid  eyes  dowrn  her  pale  cheeks, 
— “ alas  ! at  that  time  I thought  for  one  moment  that 
he  loved  me” 

Poor  Rosa ! she  was  mistaken.  Never  had  the  pris- 
oner’s feeling  for  her  amounted  to  true,  sincere  love  until 
the  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  when,  as  we  have 
said  with  some  sense  of  embarrassment,  in  the  contest 
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between  the  black  tulip  and  Rosa,  the  tulip  had  had  to 
give  way. 

But  Rosa,  we  say  again,  knew  nothing  of  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  great  black  tulip. 

Having  finished  her  reading,  a science  in  which  she  had 
made  great  progress,  she  took  her  pen  and  began,  with  as 
laudable  diligence,  the  by  far  more  difficult  task  of 
writing. 

As,  however,  Rosa  was  already  able  to  write  almost 
legibly  on  the  day  when  Cornelius  so  incautiously  opened 
his  heart,  she  did  not  despair  of  progressing  quickly 
enough  to  write  the  prisoner  how  his  tulip  was  faring 
in  a week  at  the  very  latest. 

She  had  not  forgotten  one  word  of  the  directions  Cor- 
nelius had  given  her.  In  fact,  Rosa  never  forgot  a sylla- 
ble that  Cornelius  addressed  to  her,  even  when  what  he 
said  did  not  take  the  form  of  directions  about  his  bulbs. 

He,  on  his  part,  awoke  more  madly  in  love  than  ever. 
The  tulip,  indeed,  was  still  a luminous  and  prominent 
object  in  his  mind  ; but  he  no  longer  looked  upon  it  as  a 
treasure  to  which  he  ought  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
Rosa,  but  as  a valuable  flower,  a marvellous  combination 
of  nature  and  art,  which  God  had  given  him  for  his  be- 
loved to  wear  in  her  bosom. 

Yet  during  the  whole  of  that  day  he  was  haunted  with 
a vague  uneasiness.  He  resembled  those  men  whose  will 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  them  to  forget  for  the 
moment  some  great  danger  which  is  impending  for  the 
night  or  the  morrow.  Their  pre-occupation  once  over- 
come, their  life  goes  on  in  its  accustomed  course.  But  from 
time  to  time  the  forgotten  danger  gnaws  at  their  heart 
with  its  sharp  tooth.  They  start  in  alarm,  ask  themselves 
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why  they  did  so,  and  then,  recalling  what  they  had  for- 
gotten, they  say,  sighing  bitterly,  “ Oh,  yes,  it ’s  that!” 
The  “ that  ” in  Cornelius’s  case  was  the  fear  lest  Rosa 
might  not  come  in  the  evening  as  usual. 

As  the  evening  approached,  his  pre-occupation  became 
more  and  more  acute  and  absorbing,  until  at  last  it  as- 
sumed entire  control  of  his  whole  body,  and  for  the  time 
was  his  whole  life. 

Thus  it  was  with  a loudly-beating  heart  that  he  wel- 
comed the  darkness ; and  as  it  grew  darker  and  darker, 
the  words  which  he  had  said  to  Rosa  the  evening  before, 
and  which  had  so  deeply  afflicted  her,  came  back  to  his 
mind  more  vividly  than  ever ; and  he  asked  himself  how 
he  could  have  told  his  gentle  comforter  to  sacrifice  him 
to  his  tulip,  — that  is  to  say,  to  give  up  seeing  him  if 
necessary,  — whereas  to  him  the  sight  of  Rosa  had 
become  an  essential  condition  of  life. 

In  Cornelius’s  cell  he  could  hear  the  hours  strike  on 
the  clock  of  the  fortress.  Seven  o’clock  struck,  then 
eight,  then  nine.  Never  did  the  clang  of  brass  make  a 
deeper  echo  in  the  heart  of  man  than  did  the  last  stroke 
of  the  bell,  marking  the  ninth  hour,  in  the  heart  of 
Cornelius. 

All  was  then  silent  again.  Cornelius  put  his  hand  on 
his  heart  to  repress,  as  it  were,  its  violent  palpitation,  and 
listened. 

The  noise  of  Rosa’s  footstep,  the  rustling  of  her  gown 
on  the  staircase,  were  so  familiar  to  his  ear,  that  she 
had  no  sooner  mounted  one  step  than  he  would  say  to 
himself,  — 

“ Here  she  comes  ! ” 

This  evening  no  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  cor- 
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ridor.  The  clock  struck  nine  and  a quarter;  then  two 
strokes  sounded  for  the  half-hour;  then  the  three- 
quarters  ; and  at  last  its  deep  tone  announced,  not  only 
to  the  inmates  of  the  fortress,  but  also  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lcewestein,  that  it  was  ten  o’clock. 

This  was  the  hour  at  which  Rosa  generally  parted 
from  Cornelius.  The  hour  had  struck,  but  Rosa  had 
not  come. 

Thus,  then,  his  foreboding  had  not  deceived  him. 
Rosa,  in  her  annoyance,  shut  herself  up  in  her  room  and 
left  him  to  himself. 

“ Alas  ! ” said  Cornelius  to  himself,  “ I have  deserved 
all  this.  She  will  come  no  more ; and  she  is  right  in 
staying  away  : in  her  place  I should  do  just  the  same.” 

And  nevertheless,  Cornelius  still  listened,  waited,  and 
hoped. 

He  listened  and  waited  until  midnight ; but  then  he 
gave  up  hope,  and  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon 
his  bed. 

It  was  a long  and  sad  night  for  him  ; day  came  at  last, 
but  day  brought  no  hope  to  the  prisoner. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  door  of  his  cell  opened  ; 
but  Cornelius  did  not  even  turn  his  head  : he  had  heard 
the  heavy  step  of  Gryphus  in  the  corridor,  but  had  felt 
perfectly  sure  that  it  was  the  step  of  only  one  person. 

He  did  not  even  so  much  as  look  at  Gryphus. 

And  yet  he  would  have  been  so  glad  to  ask  him  for 
news  of  Rosa.  He  was  actually  on  the  point  of  asking 
the  question,  strange  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  her 
father.  He  hoped  — the  selfish  fellow  ! — to  hear  from 
Gryphus  that  his  daughter  was  ill. 

Except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  Rosa  never  came 
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daring  the  day.  Cornelius,  therefore,  did  not  really  ex- 
pect her,  as  long  as  the  day  lasted.  Yet  his  sudden 
starts,  his  listening  at  the  door,  his  rapid  questioning 
glances  towards  the  wicket,  showed  that  the  prisoner 
entertained  a vague  hope  that  Rosa  might  depart  from 
her  regular  custom. 

At  Gryphus’s  second  visit,  Cornelius,  contrary  to  all  his 
former  habits,  asked  the  old  jailer,  with  his  most  winning 
voice,  about  her  health  ; but  Gryphus,  laconic  as  a Spar- 
tan, contented  himself  with  the  answer,  — 

“ She ’s  all  right ! ” 

At  the  third  visit,  Cornelius  changed  the  form  of  his 
question. 

“ I hope  nobody  is  ill  at  Loewestein  ? ” 

“ Nobody,”  replied  Gryphus,  even  more  sparing  of 
his  words  than  before,  as  he  slammed  the  door  in  the 
prisoner’s  face. 

Gryphus,  being  little  used  to  such  amenities  on  the 
part  of  Cornelius,  saw  in  them  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  to  bribe  him. 

Cornelius  was  alone  once  more ; it  was  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  the  heart-rending  anguish  of  the  evening 
before,  which  we  have  tried  to  depict,  returned  with  even 
greater  intensity. 

But  again  the  hours  passed  away  without  bringing  the 
sweet  vision  which  lighted  up,  through  the  wicket,  the 
cell  of  poor  Cornelius,  and  which  upon  retiring  left 
light  enough  in  his  heart  to  last  until  it  came  back 
again. 

Van  Baerle  passed  the  night  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
On  the  following  day  Gryphus  appeared  to  him  even 
more  hideous,  brutal,  and  hateful  than  usual.  In  his 
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mind,  or  rather  in  his  heart,  he  had  cherished  a hope  that 
it  was  he  who  prevented  his  daughter  from  coming. 

He  had  a fierce  desire  to  strangle  Gryphus ; but  if  that 
were  to  come  to  pass,  every  law,  divine  and  human,  would 
have  interfered  to  forbid  his  ever  seeing  Rosa  more. 

Thus  the  jailer  escaped,  without  suspecting  it,  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  that  he  had  ever  been  threatened 
with  during  his  whole  life. 

The  evening  came,  and  his  despair  changed  to  melan- 
choly, which  was  the  more  gloomy,  because,  in  spite  of 
himself,  thoughts  of  his  poor  tulip  would  mingle  them- 
selves with  Van  Baerle’s  mental  suffering.  It  was  now 
just  that  part  of  April  which  the  most  experienced  gar- 
deners point  out  as  the  precise  time  when  tulips  ought 
to  be  planted.  He  had  said  to  Rosa,  — 

“ I will  tell  you  the  day  when  you  are  to  put  the  bulb 
in  the  ground.” 

He  ought,  on  the  morrow,  to  fix  the  following  evening 
for  the  time.  The  weather  was  propitious;  the  air, 
although  still  damp,  began  to  be  tempered  by  the  pale 
rays  of  the  April  sun,  which,  being  the  first  to  come,  are 
so  welcome  in  spite  of  their  pallor.  Suppose  Rosa  should 
allow  the  right  moment  for  planting  the  bulb  to  pass  by  ! 
Suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  grief  of  seeing  her  no 
more,  he  should  have  to  deplore  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
his  tulip  fail  because  it  had  been  planted  too  late,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all  ! 

These  two  vexations,  combined,  might  well  make  him 
leave  off  eating  and  drinking. 

This  wras  the  case  on  the  fourth  day. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  Cornelius,  dumb  with  grief,  and 
pale  from  utter  prostration,  stretch  out  his  head  through 
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the  iron  bars  of  his  window,  at  the  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  draw  it  back  again,  to  try  and  get  a glimpse  of  the 
garden  on  the  left,  spoken  of  by  Rosa,  who  had  told  him 
that  its  wall  bordered  upon  the  river,  in  the  hope  of 
espying  by  the  early  rays  of  the  April  sun  the  maiden  or 
the  tulip,  — his  two  lost  loves. 

In  the  evening,  Gryphus  took  away  his  breakfast  and 
dinner ; he  had  scarcely  touched  them. 

On  the  following  day  he  did  not  touch  them  at  all, 
and  Gryphus  carried  away  the  delicacies  intended  for 
those  two  meals  quite  untasted. 

Cornelius  had  remained  in  bed  the  whole  day. 

“ Well,”  said  Gryphus,  coming  down  from  the  last 
visit,  “ I think  we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  our  scholar.” 

Rosa  was  startled. 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Jacob,  u what  do  you  mean  V9 

“ He  does  n’t  drink,  he  does  n’t  eat,  he  does  n’t  leave 
his  bed.  Like  Mynheer  Grotius,  he  will  leave  here  in  a 
chest ; only  the  chest  will  be  a coffin.” 

Rosa  grew  as  pale  as  death. 

“ Ah,”  she  murmured,  “ I understand  ; he  is  worried 
about  his  tulip.” 

And  rising  with  a heavy  heart,  she  returned  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  took  a pen  and  paper,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  night  busied  herself  forming  letters. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Cornelius  got  up  to 
drag  himself  to  the  window,  he  perceived  a paper  which 
had  been  slipped  under  the  door. 

He  pounced  upon  it,  opened  it,  and  read  the  following 
words,  in  a handwriting  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
recognized  as  that  of  Rosa,  so  much  had  she  improved 
during  her  short  absence  of  seven  days,  — 
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Never  fear,  your  tulip  is  doing  finely.” 

Although  these  few  words  of  Eosa  somewhat  soothed 
the  grief  of  Cornelius,  yet  he  was  no  less  sensible  of  their 
bitter  irony.  Rosa,  then,  was  not  ill,  but  was  hurt  to 
the  quick ; she  had  not  been  forcibly  prevented  from 
coming,  but  had  voluntarily  stayed  away.  Thus  Eosa, 
being  at  liberty,  had  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  abstain 
from  coming  to  him,  who  was  dying  with  grief  for  a sight 
of  her. 

Cornelius  had  paper  and  a pencil  which  Eosa  had 
brought  to  him.  He  guessed  that  she  expected  an  an- 
swer, but  that  she  would  not  come  before  the  evening  to 
get  it.  He  therefore  wrote  on  a piece  of  paper,  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  received,  — 

“ It  is  not  my  anxiety  about  the  tulip  that  has  made 
me  ill,  but  my  grief  at  not  seeing  you.” 

After  Gryphus  had  made  his  last  visit  of  the  day  and 
evening  had  come,  he  slipped  the  paper  under  the  door, 
and  listened. 

But  listen  as  intently  as  he  would,  he  heard  neither 
Rosa’s  footstep  nor  the  rustling  of  her  gown. 

He  heard  naught  but  a voice  as  light  as  a breath  and 
sweet  as  a kiss,  which  whispered  through  the  little  wicket 
the  word,  — 

“ To-morrow.” 

To-morrow  — it  was  the  eighth  day.  For  eight  days 
Cornelius  and  Eosa  had  not  seen  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WHAT  HAD  TAKEN  PLACE  DURING  THOSE  EIGHT  DAYS. 

On  the  following  evening,  at  the  usual  hour,  Van  Baerle 
heard  some  one  scratch  at  the  little  wicket,  just  as  Rosa 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  happy  days  of  their 
friendship. 

We  may  imagine  that  Cornelius  was  not  far  from  the 
door,  between  the  bars  of  which  he  at  last  saw  again  the 
lovely  face  which  had  disappeared  from  his  life  for  so 
long. 

Rosa,  who  was  waiting  there,  with  a lamp  in  her  hand, 
could  not  restrain  a startled  movement  when  she  saw  how 
pale  and  sad  he  was. 

“ Are  you  in  pain,  Mynheer  Cornelius  ? ” she  asked. 

“Yes,  I am,”  he  answered,  “in  pain  of  mind  and 
body.” 

“ I saw  that  you  did  not  eat,”  said  Rosa ; “ my  father 
told  me  that  you  remained  in  bed  all  day,  so  I wrote  to  you 
to  ease  your  mind  as  to  the  fate  of  the  precious  object  of 
your  anxiety.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Cornelius,  “ I have  given  you  my  reply. 
Seeing  you  return,  my  dear  Rosa,  I thought  you  had 
received  my  letter.” 

“ It  is  true,  I have  received  it.” 

“You  cannot  this  time  excuse  yourself  by  saying 
that  you  cannot  read.  Xot  only  do  you  read  very 
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fluently,  but  also  you  have  made  marvellous  progress  in 
writing.” 

“ Indeed,  I not  only  received  your  letter,  but  I read  it, 
too.  So  I have  come  to  see  whether  there  is  not  some 
means  of  restoring  you  to  health.” 

“ Restore  me  to  health  ! ” cried  Cornelius ; “ but  have 
you  any  good  news  to  tell  me  % ” 

As  he  spoke,  the  youth  fixed  upon  Rosa  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  hope. 

Whether  she  did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  this 
look,  the  maiden  answered  gravely,  — 

“ I have  no  news  except  about  your  tulip,  which  is,  I 
know,  the  object  of  your  gravest  anxiety.” 

Rosa  pronounced  these  few  words  in  a freezing  tone, 
which  cut  deep  into  the  heart  of  Cornelius.  The  zealous 
tulip-fancier  did  not  understand  all  that  this  poor  child, 
who  was  always  at  odds  with  her  rival  the  black  tulip, 
was  striving  to  hide  under  the  mask  of  indifference. 

“ Oh  ! ” muttered  Cornelius,  “ again  ! again  ! My 
God,  Rosa,  have  I not  told  you  that  I thought  but  of 
you  ; that  it  was  you  alone  whom  I regretted  ; you  alone 
whom  I missed ; you  alone  who  by  your  absence  deprived 
me  of  air  and  light  and  warmth  and  life  ^ ” 

Rosa  smiled  with  a melancholy  air. 
u Ah,”  she  said,  “ your  tulip  has  been  in  great 
danger.” 

Cornelius  trembled  involuntarily,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  caught  in  the  trap,  if  trap  there  were. 

“ Great  danger!”  he  cried,  trembling  like  a leaf;  “in 
Heaven’s  name,  what  danger  ? ” 

Rosa  looked  at  him  with  gentle  compassion ; she  felt 
that  what  she  wished  was  beyond  the  power  of  this 
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man,  and  that  he  must  be  taken  as  he  was,  foibles  and 
all. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “you  guessed  aright;  Jacob  the 
wooer,  Jacob  the  love-lorn  swain,  did  not  come  here  on 
my  account.” 

“ What  did  he  come  for,  pray  1 ” Cornelius  anxiously 
asked. 

“ He  came  for  the  sake  of  the  tulip.” 

“ Alas  ! ” said  Cornelius,  growing  even  paler  at  this 
piece  of  information  than  he  had  been  when  Rosa,  by  a 
misapprehension,  had  told  him  a fortnight  before  that 
Jacob  was  coming  on  her  account. 

Rosa  saw  his  alarm,  and  Cornelius  guessed,  from  the 
expression  of  her  face,  that  she  was  pursuing  the  line  of 
thought  we  have  indicated. 

“ Oh,  pardon  me,  Rosa  ! ” he  said ; “ I understand  you, 
and  I am  well  aware  of  the  kindness  and  sincerity  of 
your  heart.  Tc  you  God  has  given  the  wit  and  judg- 
ment, the  strength  and  ability,  to  defend  yourself ; but  to 
my  poor  tulip,  when  it  is  in  danger,  God  has  given 
nothing  of  all  this.” 

Rosa,  without  replying  to  the  prisoner’s  excuse, 
continued  : — 

“ From  the  moment  when  I first  knew  that  you  were 
anxious  on  account  of  the  man  who  followed  me,  and  in 
whom  I had  recognized  Jacob,  I was  even  more  anxious 
myself ; and  so  I did  as  you  told  me,  on  the  day  after  that 
on  which  I saw  you  last,  when  you  said  — ” 

Cornelius  interrupted  her. 

“Once  more,  pardon  me,  Rosa!”  he  cried.  “I  was 
wrong  in  saying  to  you  what  I said.  I have  asked  your 
pardon  for  that  unfortunate  speech  before.  I ask  it 
again ; shall  I always  ask  it  in  vain  h ” 
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“ On  the  following  day,”  Rosa  continued,  “remember- 
ing what  you  had  told  me  about  the  stratagem  which  I 
was  to  employ  to  ascertain  whether  that  odious  man  was 
after  the  tulip,  or  after  me  — ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  odious,  indeed  ! You  hate  him,  don’t 
you  1 ” 

“ I do  hate  him,”  said  Rosa,  “ as  he  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  unhappiness  I have  suffered  these  eight  days.” 

“ Ah,  have  you  also  been  unhappy'?  Thank  you  for 
that  word,  Rosa.” 

“ Well,  on  the  day  after  that  unfortunate  one,  I went 
down  into  the  garden,  and  proceeded  toward  the  bed 
where  I was  to  plant  your  tulip,  looking  round  all  the 
while  to  see  whether  I was  again  followed  as  I was 
before.” 

“ Well  ? ” Cornelius  asked. 

“ Well,  the  same  shedow  glided  between  the  gate 
and  the  wall,  and  once  more  disappeared  behind  the 
elder-trees.” 

“ You  pretended  not  to  see  him,  did  n’t  you  ? ” Cor- 
nelius asked,  remembering  all  the  details  of  the  advice 
he  had  given  Rosa. 

“ Yes ; and  I stooped  over  the  bed  and  went  to 
digging  with  a spade,  as  if  I were  going  to  put  the 
bulb  in.” 

“ And  he  — what  did  he  do  during  all  this  time  ? ” 

“ I saw  his  eyes  glisten  through  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  like  those  of  a tiger.” 

“ Do  you  see,  do  you  see  ? ” cried  Cornelius. 

“Then,  after  having  finished  my  make-believe  work, 
I retired.” 

“But  only  behind  the  garden-door,  — is  it  not  true,  — 
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so  that  you  might  see  through  the  crack  or  the  keyhole 
what  he  did  when  you  had  left?” 

“ He  waited  for  a moment,  very  likely  to  make  sure 
of  my  not  coming  back ; after  which  he  sneaked  out  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  approached  the  bed  by  a long  de- 
tour. At  last,  having  reached  his  goal,  — that  is  to  say, 
the  spot  where  the  ground  was  newly  turned,  — he  stopped 
with  a careless  air,  looking  about  in  all  directions,  scanned 
every  corner  of  the  garden,  every  window  of  the  neighbor- 
ing houses,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  earth  and  the 
sky ; and  thinking  himself  quite  alone,  quite  isolated, 
and  out  of  everybody’s  sight,  he  rushed  at  the  bed, 
plunged  both  his  hands  into  the  soft  soil,  took  a handful 
of  the  mould,  which  he  gently  broke  up  between  his 
fingers  to  see  whether  the  bulb  was  in  it,  and  repeated 
the  same  thing  twice  or  three  times,  each  time  more 
eagerly  than  the  last,  — until  at  last,  as  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a fraud, 
he  struggled  to  calm  the  agitation  which  was  raging  in 
his  breast,  took  up  the  rake,  smoothed  the  ground,  so 
as  to  leave  it  at  his  departure  in  the  same  state  that 
it  was  before  he  had  pulled  it  over,  and  quite  shamefaced 
and  sheepish,  walked  back  to  the  door,  affecting  the 
unconcerned  air  of  an  ordinary  promenader.” 

“ Oh,  the  wretch  ! ??  muttered  Cornelius,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow, — “oh,  the  wretch  ! I guessed 
his  intentions.  But  the  bulb,  Bosa,  — what  have  you 
done  with  it  ? It  is  already  rather  late  to  plant  it, 
alas  ! ” 

“ The  bulb  ? It  has  been  in  the  ground  for  these  six 
days.” 

“Where  and  how?”  cried  Cornelius.  “Good  Heaven, 
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what  imprudence  ! Where  is  it  ] In  what  sort  of  soil 
is  it  1 Has  it  a good  or  bad  exposure  *?  Is  there  no 
risk  of  its  being  stolen  by  that  detestable  Jacob*?77 

“ There  is  no  danger  of  its  being  stolen/’  said  Eosa, 
“ unless  Jacob  forces  the  door  of  my  room.’7 

“ Oh,  then  it  is  always  under  your  eye  ; it  is  in  your 
own  room'?77  said  Cornelius,  somewhat  relieved.  “ But 
in  what  soil,  in  what  kind  of  vessel  *?  You  don’t  let  it 
grow  in  water,  I hope,  like  the  good  women  of  Harlem 
and  Dort,  who  insist  upon  it  that  water  will  take  the 
place  of  earth,  — as  if  water,  which  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
three  parts  of  oxygen  and  sixty-six  of  hydrogen,  could  — 
But  what  am  I saying,  Eosa  *?  ” 

a Yes,  it  is  rather  deep  for  me,”  replied  the  maiden, 
with  a smile.  “ So  I will  content  myself  with  replying, 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  that  your  bulb  is  not  in  water.77 

“ I breathe  again.77 

“ It  is  in  a good  stone  pot,  just  about  the  size  of  the 
jug  in  which  you  planted  yours.  The  soil  is  composed 
of  three  parts  of  common  mould  taken  from  the  best 
spot  of  the  garden,  and  one  of  dirt  from  the  street.  Oh, 
I have  heard  you  and  that  detestable  Jacob,  as  you  call 
him,  so  often  talk  about  what  is  the  soil  best  fitted  for 
growing  tulips,  that  I know  it  as  well  as  the  first  gar- 
dener of  Harlem.” 

“And  now  about  the  exposure.  What  exposure  has 
it,  Eosa'? 77 

“ At  present  it  has  the  sun  all  day  long,  — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  sun  shines.  But  when  it  once  peeps  out 
of  the  ground,  and  when  the  sun  is  hotter,  I shall  do  as 
you  did  here,  dear  Mynheer  Cornelius ; I shall  put  it  on 
the  sill  of  my  eastern  window  from  eight  in  the  morning 
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until  eleven,  and  of  my  western  window  from  three  to 
five  in  the  afternoon.,, 

“ That ’s  it,  that  ’s  it  ! ” cried  Cornelius  ; “ and  you  are 
a perfect  gardener,  my  lovely  Eosa.  But  I am  afraid 
the  nursing  of  my  tulip  will  take  up  all  your  time.” 

“Yes,  it  will,”  said  Eosa;  “but  what  matters  it,  for 
it  is  your  tulip  and  my  daughter.  I shall  devote  my 
time  to  it  as  I would  to  my  child,  if  I were  a mother. 
It  is  only  by  becoming  its  mother/’  Eosa  added  smil- 
ingly, “ that  I can  cease  to  be  its  rival.” 

“ Dear,  good  Eosa ! ” murmured  Cornelius,  with  a 
glance  in  which  there  was  much  more  of  the  lover  than  of 
the  gardener,  and  which  afforded  Eosa  some  consolation. 

Then,  after  a silence  of  some  moments,  during  which 
Cornelius  had  tried  to  grasp  Eosa’s  fleeting  hand  through 
the  grating,  he  said,  — 

“ So  the  bulb  has  now  been  in  the  soil  for  six  days  1 ” 

“Yes,  six  days,  Mynheer  Cornelius,”  replied  the 
maiden. 

“And  it  does  not  yet  show  itself!  ” 

“ No  ; but  I think  it  will  to-morrow.” 

“ Well,  then,  to-morrow  you  will  bring  me  news  of  it, 
and  of  yourself,  won’t  you,  Eosa  1 I am  very  anxious 
about  the  daughter,  as  you  called  it  just  now ; but  the 
mother  is  the  object  of  a much  deeper  and  different  sort 
of  interest  to  me.” 

“ To-morrow  ? ” said  Eosa,  looking  at  Cornelius  askance. 
“ I don’t  know  whether  I shall  be  able  to  come  to- 
morrow.” 

“ Good  heavens  ! ” said  Cornelius,  “ why  can’t  you 
come  to-morrow  1 ” 

“ Mynheer  Cornelius,  I have  a thousand  things  to  do.” 
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“While  I have  only  one,”  muttered  Cornelius. 

“Yes,”  said  Kosa,  “to  love  your  tulip.” 

“To  love  you,  Kosa.” 

Rosa  shook  her  head  ; again  there  was  a pause. 

“Well,”  Cornelius  at  last  broke  the  silence,  — “well, 
Rosa,  everything  changes  in  the  realm  of  Nature  ; the 
flowers  of  spring  are  succeeded  by  other  flowers  ; and 
we  see  the  bees,  which  so  tenderly  caressed  the  violets 
and  the  wallflowers,  flutter  as  lovingly  about  the  honey- 
suckles, the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  chrysanthemum, 
and  the  geranium.” 

“What  does  all  this  mean?  ” asked  Rosa. 

“ It  means  that  you  at  first  took  pleasure  in  hearing 
me  tell  of  my  joy  and  my  sorrow ; that  you  caressed  the 
flower  of  our  youth,  but  now  mine  has  faded  in  the 
shadow.  The  garden  of  hope  and  pleasure  of  a poor 
captive  knows  only  one  season.  It  is  not  like  the  lovely 
gardens  which  are  open  to  the  air  and  the  sunlight. 
Once  the  May  harvest  is  gathered,  and  the  booty  secured, 
bees  like  you,  Rosa,  — bees  with  slender  bodies  and  golden 
antennse  and  diaphanous  wings,  — fly  between  the  bars, 
leave  the  cold  and  solitude  and  gloom,  to  find  elsewhere 
sweet  odors  and  the  warm  breath  of  summer  flowers.” 

“ Happy  they,  at  last  ! ” 

Rosa  gazed  at  Cornelius  with  a loving  smile  which  he 
did  not  see,  for  his  eyes  were  raised  toward  heaven. 

He  continued,  sighing  heavily,  — 

“ You  have  abandoned  me,  Rosa,  so  that  you  may 
have  your  allotted  four  seasons  of  pleasure  elsewhere. 
You  have  done  well,  and  I will  not  complain.  What 
claim  have  I to  your  fidelity  ? ” 

“ My  fidelity  ! ” Rosa  exclaimed,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
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tears,  and  no  longer  caring  to  hide  from  Cornelius  this 
dew  of  pearls  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  — “ my  fidelity ! 
have  I not  been  faithful  to  you  ? ” 

“Alas  ! do  you  call  it  faithful  to  desert  me,  and  to 
leave  me  here  to  die  1 ” 

“But,  Mynheer  Cornelius/’  said  Bosa,  “am  I not 
doing  everything  for  you  that  could  give  you  pleasure  ] 
Have  I not  devoted  myself  to  your  tulip 

“You  are  bitter,  Rosa;  you  taunt  me  with  the  only 
unalloyed  pleasure  I have  had  in  this  world 

“ I taunt  you  with  nothing,  Mynheer  Cornelius,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  with  the  intense  grief  which  I felt  when 
they  told  me  at  the  Buytenhof  that  you  were  about  to 
be  put  to  death.” 

“You  are  displeased,  Bosa,  my  sweet  Bosa,  with  my 
intense  love  for  flowers.” 

“ I am  not  displeased  with  your  love  for  them,  Myn- 
heer Cornelius ; only  it  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  you 
love  them  better  than  you  do  me.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  dear  beloved,  see  how  my  hands 
tremble  ! see  how  pale  my  cheek  is,  and  hear  how  my 
heart  beats  ! Oh,  well,  it  is  not  because  my  black  tulip 
is  smiling  upon  me  and  calling  me,  — no  ; it  is  because  you 
are  smiling  upon  me,  you,  my  beloved,  and  because  you 
are  leaning  towards  me  ; it  is  because — I do  notjknow 
if  it  be  true  — but  because  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
while  avoiding  them,  your  hands  long  to  clasp  mine, 
and  because  I feel  the  warmth  of  your  dear,  soft  cheeks 
behind  the  cruel  bars.  Bosa,  my  love,  destroy  the  bulb 
of  the  black  tulip,  destroy  all  hope  of  seeing  that  flower 
bloom,  extinguish  the  pleasant  light  of  the  pure  and 
soothing  fancy  which  I have  become  used  to  dreaming 
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every  day.  So  be  it  ! No  more  flowers  with  tlieir  lovely 
bright  robes,  their  graceful  elegance,  their  capricious 
charm ; take  it  all  away,  0 thou  flower  who  art  jealous 
of  thy  sisters,  — take  it  all  away,  but  leave  me,  I be- 
seech, your  voice  and  your  face,  the  sound  of  your  step 
on  the  staircase ; leave  me  the  light  of  your  eyes  in  the 
dark  corridor,  and  the  assurance  of  your  love  which 
pours  everlasting  balm  into  my  heart.  Love  me,  Rosa, 
love  me,  for  I am  sure  that  I love  but  you  ! ” 

“ Yes,  after  the  black  tulip,”  sighed  the  maiden,  whose 
warm,  soft  hands  at  last  abandoned  themselves  through 
the  grating  to  the  lips  of  Cornelius. 

“ Before  everything,  Rosa.” 

“ Can  I believe  you  % ” 

“ As  you  believe  in  God.” 

“Well,  then,  be  it  so;  but  loving  me  does  not  bind 
you  to  much.” 

“ Very  little,  unfortunately,  dear  Eosa;  but  it  binds 
you,  remember.” 

“ Me  ! to  what  does  it  bind  me,  pray  % ” asked  Rosa. 

“ First  of  all,  not  to  marry.” 

She  smiled. 

“Ah,”  she  said,  “what  tyrants  you  all  are!  You 
worship  a beautiful  creature ; you  think  and  dream  of 
nothing  but  her ; you  are  condemned  to  death,  and  on 
your  way  to  the  scaffold  you  devote  to  her  your  last 
sigh ; and  now  demand  that  I,  poor  girl,  should  sacrifice 
all  my  dreams  and  my  ambition.” 

“ But  what  beautiful  creature  are  you  talking  about, 
Eosa,  I beg  to  know  ? ” said  Cornelius,  searching  his 
memory  in  vain  for  a woman  to  whom  Eosa  might 
possibly  be  alluding. 
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“ Why,  the  dark  beauty,  Mynheer,  — the  dark  beauty 
with  the  graceful  form,  delicate  feet,  and  noble  head ; in 
short,  I am  speaking  of  your  flower.” 

Cornelius  smiled. 

“ That  is  an  imaginary  lady-love,  dear  Eosa ; whereas, 
without  counting  your,  or  rather  my  amorous  friend 
Jacob,  you  are  surrounded  by  gallants  eager  to  make 
love  to  you.  Do  you  remember,  Eosa,  what  you  told 
me  of  the  students,  officers,  and  clerks  of  the  Hague? 
Are  there  no  clerks,  officers,  or  students  at  Loewestein  ? ” 
“Indeed  there  are,  plenty  of  them.” 

“ Who  write  letters  ? ” 

“ Who  write  letters.” 

“ And  now  that  you  know  how  to  read  — ” 

Here  Cornelius  heaved  a sigh  at  the  thought  that, 
poor  captive  as  he  was,  to  him  alone  Eosa  owed  the 
faculty  of  reading  the  love-letters  which  she  received. 

“Ah,”  said  Eosa,  “it  seems  to  me  that  in  reading  the 
notes  addressed  to  me,  and  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
gallants  who  present  themselves,  I am  only  following 
your  instructions.” 

“ How  so  ? My  instructions  ? ” 

“ Yes,  your  instructions,”  said  Eosa,  sighing  in  her 
turn ; “ have  you  forgotten  the  will  written  by  your 
hand  in  the  Bible  of  Cornelius  de  Witt  ? I have  not 
forgotten  it ; for  now  that  I know  how  to  read,  I read 
it  every  day,  and  twice  a day  oftener  than  once.  In 
that  will  you  bid  me  love  and  marry  a handsome  young 
man  of  twenty -six  or  eight  years.  I am  on  the  lookout 
for  that  young  man ; and  as  the  whole  of  my  day  is 
taken  up  with  your  tulip,  you  must  leave  my  evenings 
free  to  find  him.” 
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“ But,  Rosa,  the  will  was  made  in  the  expectation  of 
death,  and,  thank  Heaven,  I am  still  alive.” 

“ Well,  then,  I will  not  look  for  the  handsome  young 
man  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight,  and  I will  come  and 
see  you.” 

“ Ah,  do,  Rosa ! Come,  come  ! ” 

“ On  one  condition.” 

“ Granted  beforehand  ! ” 

“ That  the  black  tulip  shall  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
next  three  days.” 

“ It  shall  never  be  mentioned  any  more  if  you  wish  it, 
Rosa.” 

“ Oh,”  the  damsel  said,  “ I will  not  ask  for  im- 
possibilities.” 

As  she  spoke  she  put  her  fresh  cheek,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously, so  near  the  iron  grating  that  Cornelius  was  able 
to  touch  it  with  his  lips. 

Rosa  uttered  a little  exclamation  of  love,  and  dis- 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  SECOND  BULB. 

It  was  a beautiful  night,  and  the  next  day  was  finer 
still. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  prison  had  been  dull  and 
dark  and  dismal ; it  bore  heavily  with  all  its  weight  on 
the  unfortunate  captive.  Its  walls  were  black,  its  air 
chilling ; the  iron  bars  seemed  so  close  together  as 
scarcely  to  admit  the  daylight. 

But  when  Cornelius  awoke,  a beam  of  the  morning  sun 
was  playing  among  the  iron  bars ; pigeons  were  hovering 
about  with  outspread  wings,  and  others  were  lovingly 
cooing  on  the  roof  near  the  still  closed  window. 

Cornelius  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it ; it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  life  and  joy,  and  almost  liberty,  entered  his 
gloomy  cell  with  the  ray  of  sunlight.  Love  was  bloom- 
ing there,  and  causing  everything  about  it  to  bloom  as 
well,  — love,  that  heavenly  flower  with  a radiance*,  and  a 
perfume  far  different  from  all  the  flowers  of  earth  ! 

When  Gryphus  entered  the  prisoner’s  cell,  instead  of 
finding  him  sullen  and  still  in  bed,  as  on  other  occasions, 
lo ! he  was  standing  at  the  window,  and  singing  a little 
air  from  some  opera.  Gryphus  looked  at  him  surlily. 

“ Halloa  !n  he  exclaimed. 

“ How  are  you  this  morning  ? ” asked  Cornelius. 
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Again  Gryphus  scowled  at  him. 

“ And  the  dog  and  Master  Jacob  and  our  fail  Rosa,  — 
how  are  they  all  ] ” 

Gryphus  ground  his  teeth. 

“ Here  is  your  breakfast,”  he  growled. 

“ Thank  you,  friend  Cerberus,”  said  the  prisoner ; 
“you  are  just  in  time,  for  I am  very  hungry.” 

“ Oh,  you’re  hungry,  are  you1?  ” said  Gryphus. 

“ Why  not,  pray  ] ” asked  Van  Baerle. 

“ The  conspiracy  seems  to  be  prospering,”  remarked 
Gryphus. 

“ What  conspiracy  ] ” 

“Oh,  yes!  I know  what  they  all  say;  but  we  will 
keep  a good  watch,  my  learned  friend,  — never  fear,  we 
will  keep  a good  watch.” 

“ Watch  away,  friend  Gryphus,  watch  away  ; my  con- 
spiracy, as  well  as  my  person,  is  entirely  at  your 
service.” 

“ We  T1  see  about  that  this  noon.” 

With  this  Gryphus  left  the  room. 

“ This  noon  ! ” repeated  Cornelius.  “ What  does  that 
mean]  Well,  let  us  wait  until  noon,  and  then  we  shall 
see.” 

It  was  very  easy  for  Cornelius  to  wait  for  noon,  for  he 
wras  waiting  for  nine  at  night. 

It  struck  twelve,  and  he  heard  on  the  staircase  not 
only  the  steps  of  Gryphus,  but  with  them  those  of  three 
or  four  soldiers  who  were  coming  up  with  him. 

The  door  opened,  Gryphus  entered,  led  his  men  in. 
and  shut  the  door  after  them. 

“ There,  now  search  ! ” 

They  searched  Cornelius’s  pockets,  and  also  between 
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his  jacket  and  his  waistcoat,  between  his  waistcoat  and 
his  shirt,  and  beneath  his  shirt ; they  found  nothing. 

They  then  searched  the  sheets,  the  mattress,  and  the 
straw  of  his  bed,  and  again  they  found  nothing. 

Great  was  the  silent  satisfaction  of  Cornelius  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  third  bulb  under  his  own  care. 
Gryphus  would  have  been  sure  to  ferret  it  out  in  the 
search,  however  carefully  it  was  concealed,  and  would 
then  have  treated  it  as  he  did  the  first. 

As  it  was,  no  prisoner  ever  looked  on  at  the  execution 
of  a search-warrant  in  his  cell  with  more  serenity  than 
Cornelius  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

Gryphus  retired  with  the  pencil  and  the  two  or  three 
leaves  of  white  paper  which  Rosa  had  given  to  Van 
Baerle  ; this  was  the  only  trophy  brought  back  from 
the  expedition. 

At  six  Gryphus  came  again,  but  alone.  Cornelius  tried 
to  propitiate  him ; but  Gryphus  growled,  showed  a great 
fang  which  he  had  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  went 
out  backward  like  a man  who  is  afraid  of  being  attacked 
from  behind. 

Cornelius  burst  out  laughing;  whereupon  Gryphus, 
who  had  read  somewhat,  shouted  at  him  through  the 
grating,  — 

“ All  right,  all  right ! 6 He  laughs  best  who  laughs 

last/  ” 

Cornelius  laughed  last,  — on  that  occasion  at  least,  for 
he  was  expecting  Rosa. 

Rosa  came  at  nine.  She  was  without  a lantern.  She 
no  longer  needed  a light,  for  she  knew  how  to  read ; 
moreover,  the  light  might  betray  her,  as  Jacob  kept  a 
more  persistent  espionage  than  ever  upon  her ; and 
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lastly,  in  the  light  her  flushed  cheeks  would  have  been 
too  perceptible  when  she  blushed. 

Of  what  did  the  young  people  talk  that  evening  ? Of 
those  matters  of  which  lovers  talk  at  the  house-doors  in 
France,  on  opposite  sides  of  a balcony  in  Spain,  and  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a terrace  in  the  Orient. 

They  talked  of  those  things  which  add  wings  to  the 
feet  of  the  hours,  and  put  additional  feathers  into  the 
wings  of  time. 

They  talked  of  everything  except  the  black  tulip. 

At  last,  when  the  clock  struck  ten,  they  parted  as  usual. 

Cornelius  was  happy,  — as  thoroughly  happy  as  a 
tulip-fancier  could  be  who  had  had  no  chance  to  talk 
about  his  tulip. 

He  found  Rosa  as  fair  as  all  the  loves ; he  found  her 
sweet  and  lovely  and  charming. 

But  why  did  Rosa  object  to  the  tulip  being  mentioned1? 

This  was  indeed  a great  defect  in  Rosa. 

Cornelius  confessed  to  himself,  with  a sigh,  that  woman 
was  not  perfect. 

Part  of  the  night  he  thought  of  this  imperfection,  — 
that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  he  was  awake  he  thought  of  Rosa. 

After  he  fell  asleep  he  dreamed  of  her. 

But  the  Rosa  of  his  dreams  was  by  far  more  perfect 
than  the  Rosa  of  real  life.  Not  only  did  she  speak  of 
the  tulip,  but  she  brought  him  a magnificent  black  one 
in  a china  vase. 

Cornelius  awoke  trembling  with  joy,  and  whis- 
pering, — 

“ Rosa,  Rosa,  I love  you  ! ” 

And  as  it  was  already  day  he  thought  it  best  not  to 
fall  asleep  again ; so  he  passed  the  whole  day  dwelling 
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upon  the  thought  that  was  in  his  mind  when  he 
awoke. 

Ah,  if  Rosa  had  only  conversed  about  the  tulip,  Cor- 
nelius would  have  preferred  her  to  Semiramis  or  Cleo- 
patra, to  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Anne  of  Austria,  — that 
is  to  say,  to  the  greatest  or  most  beautiful  queens  whom 
the  world  has  seen. 

But  Rosa  had  forbidden  it  under  pain  of  not  returning. 
Rosa  had  forbidden  the  least  mention  of  the  tulip  for 
three  days. 

That  meant  seventy-two  hours  given  to  the  lover  to 
be  sure  ; but  it  was  seventy-two  hours  stolen  from  the 
horticulturist. 

It  was  true  that  of  the  seventy-two  hours,  thirty-six 
had  passed  already  ; and  the  remaining  thirty-six  would 
pass  quickly  enough,  — eighteen  in  waiting  for  the  even- 
ing’s interview,  and  eighteen  in  thinking  about  it. 

Rosa  came  at  the  same  hour;  and  Cornelius  under- 
went his  penance  most  heroically.  He  would  have  made 
a most  eminent  Pythagorean,  would  Cornelius ; and  if  he 
might  only  have  inquired  about  his  tulip  once  a day,  he 
would  have  willingly  gone  five  years,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  order,  without  talking  at  all. 

His  fair  visitor,  however,  was  well  aware  that  when 
one’s  orders  are  obeyed  on  one  point  one  must  yield  on 
another;  therefore  Rosa  allowed  Cornelius  to  draw  her 
hands  through  the  little  window  and  to  kiss  her  golden 
locks  through  the  bars. 

Poor  child ! all  these  little  lovers’  tricks  were  much 
more  dangerous  than  speaking  of  the  tulip.  She  became 
aware  of  the  fact  when  she  returned  to  her  room  with  a 
beating  heart,  glowing  cheeks,  burning  lips,  and  moist 
eyes. 
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And  soon  the  following  evening,  after  the  first  greetings 
and  endearments,  she  looked  at  him  through  the  bars  in 
the  darkness,  with  the  expression  which  one  can  feel  even 
when  one  does  not  see  it. 

“ Well,”  she  said,  “ it  has  come  up.” 

“ It  has  come  up  ! Who  ? What  1 99  asked  Cornelius, 
hardly  daring  to  believe  that  Rosa  would  of  her  own  ac- 
cord abridge  the  term  of  his  probation. 

“ The  tulip,”  said  Rosa. 

“ What ! ” cried  Cornelius  ; “ you  give  me  permission, 
then  ] ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! ” Rosa  replied,  in  the  tone  of  an  affectionate 
mother  when  she  allows  her  child  to  indulge  some  wish. 

“ Ah,  Rosa  ! ” said  Cornelius,  putting  his  lips  to  the 
grating,  with  the  hope  of  touching  a cheek,  a hand,  a 
forehead,  — anything,  in  short. 

He  touched  something  much  better, — two  warm  and 
half  open  lips. 

Rosa  uttered  a slight  scream. 

Cornelius  understood  that  he  must  make  haste  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation.  He  guessed  that  this  unexpected 
kiss  had  frightened  Rosa. 

“ Is  it  growing  up  straight  h 99  he  asked. 

“ Straight  as  a Frisian  distaff,”  said  Rosa. 

“ How  high  ] ” 

“ At  least  two  inches.” 

“ Oh,  Rosa,  take  good  care  of  it,  and  you  will  see  how 
fast  it  will  grow.” 

“ Can  I take  more  care  of  it  ] ” said  she.  “ I think  of 
nothing  else.” 

“ Of  nothing  else,  Rosa  ? Take  care,  or  I shall  take 
my  turn  at  being  jealous.” 
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“ Oh,  you  know  that  to  think  of  the  tulip  is  to  think 
of  you.  I never  lose  sight  of  it ; I see  it  from  my  bed,  — 
when  I awake  it  is  the  first  object  that  meets  my  eyes, 
and  the  last  on  which  they  rest  before  I fall  asleep ; 
during  the  day  I sit  and  work  by  its  side,  for  1 have 
hardly  left  my  chamber  since  I put  it  there.” 

“You  are  right,  Rosa;  it  is  your  dowry,  you  know.” 

“ Yes ; and,  thanks  to  it,  1 may  marry  a young  man 
of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years,  with  whom  I shall 
fall  in  love.” 

“ Hush,  you  bad  girl ! ” 

That  evening  Cornelius  was  the  happiest  of  men.  Rosa 
allowed  him  to  hold  her  hand  as  long  as  he  chose  to  keep 
it ; and  he  talked  about  his  tulip  to  his  heart’s  content. 

From  that  hour  every  day  marked  some  progress  in 
the  growth  of  the  tulip  and  in  the  affection  of  the  two 
young  people.  At  one  time  the  news  was  that  the  leaves 
Lad  expanded,  and  at  another  that  the  flower  itself  had 
formed. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Cornelius  at  this  news  ; and  his 
questions  succeeded  each  other  with  a rapidity  which 
gave  proof  of  their  importance. 

“ Formed  ! ” exclaimed  Cornelius  ; “ has  it  really 

formed  1 ” 

“ It  has,”  repeated  Rosa. 

Cornelius  trembled  so  with  joy  that  he  was  obliged  to 
hold  by  the  grating. 

“ Good  heavens  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

Then  he  turned  to  Rosa  again,  — 

“ Is  the  oval  regular,  the  cylinder  full,  and  are  the 
points  very  green  V7 

“ The  oval  is  almost  one  inch  long,  and  as  slender  as  a 
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needle,  the  cylinder  swells  at  the  sides,  and  the  points 
are  ready  to  open.” 

That  night  Cornelius  scarcely  slept ; for  the  moment 
when  the  points  were  about  to  open  was  one  of  supreme 
importance. 

Two  days  later  Rosa  announced  that  they  were 
open. 

“ Open,  Rosa ! ” cried  Cornelius,  “ the  involucre  is 
open ! But  in  that  case,  do  you  see,  can  you  make 
out  — ” 

Here  the  prisoner  paused,  gasping  for  breath. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Rosa ; “ I can  already  make  out  a 
thread  of  different  color,  as  thin  as  a hair.” 

“ And  its  color  ] ” asked  Cornelius,  trembling. 

“ Oh,”  answered  Rosa,  “ it  is  very  deep.” 

“ Brown  1 ” 

“ Deeper  than  that.” 

“ Deeper,  good  Rosa,  deeper  ? Thank  Heaven  ! Deep 
as  ebony  ] deep  as  — ” 

“ Black  as  the  ink  with  which  I wrote  to  you.” 

Cornelius  uttered  a cry  of  mad  joy. 

Then  suddenly  stopping  and  clasping  his  hands,  he 
said,  — 

“ Oh,  there  is  not  an  angel  in  heaven  to  be  compared 
to  you,  Rosa  ! ” 

“ Really  ! ” said  Rosa,  smiling  at  his  exaltation. 

“Rosa,  you  have  worked  with  such  ardor;  you  have 
done  so  much  for  me  ! Rosa,  my  tulip  is  about  to  flower, 
and  its  flower  will  be  black  ! Rosa,  Rosa,  you  are  the 
most  perfect  of  God's  creatures ! ” 

“Next  to  the  tulip,  you  mean.” 

“Ah,  be  quiet,  you  rogue,  be  quiet,  and  in  pity’s  name 
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do  not  spoil  my  pleasure  ! But  tell  me,  Rosa,  as  the 
tulip  is  so  far  advanced,  it  will  flower  in  two  or  three 
days  at  the  latest  ? ” 

“ To-morrow,  or  the  day  after.” 

“ Ah,  and  I shall  not  see  it ! ” cried  Cornelius,  starting 
back ; “ I shall  not  kiss  it,  as  a wonderful  work  of  the 
Almighty  which  one  should  adore,  — as  I kiss  your  hand 
and  your  cheek,  Rosa,  when  by  chance  they  are  near  the 
grating.” 

Rosa  advanced  her  cheek,  not  by  chance,  but  by  de- 
sign, and  the  young  man’s  lips  eagerly  fastened  upon  it. 

“ Faith,  I will  cut  it,  if  you  say  so.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  Rosa  ! When  it  is  open,  place  it  carefully 
in  the  shade,  and  immediately  send  a message  to  Harlem 
to  give  notice  to  the  president  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety that  the  great  black  tulip  is  in  flower.  I know  it  is 
far  to  Harlem ; but  with  money  you  will  find  a messenger. 
Have  you  any  money,  Rosa  1 ” 

Rosa  smiled. 

“ Oh,  yes  ! ” she  said. 

“ Enough'?”  asked  Cornelius. 

“ I have  three  hundred  florins.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  have  three  hundred,  you  must  not  send  a 
messenger,  but  you  must  go  to  Harlem  yourself,  — your- 
self, Rosa ! ” 

.“But  what  is  to  become  of  the  flower  meanwhile?” 

“ Oh,  the  flower  you  must  take  with  you  ; for  you  un- 
derstand that  you  must  not  let  it  out  of  your  sight  for 
an  instant.” 

“ But  in  keeping  sight  of  the  tulip  I lose  sight  of  you, 
Mynheer  Cornelius.” 

“Ah,  that's  true,  my  dear,  sweet  Rosa.  Oh,  my  God, 
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how  wicked  men  are  ! What  have  I done  to  them, 
and  why  have  they  deprived  me  of  my  liberty  h Yon 
are  right,  Rosa,  — I cannot  live  without  you.  Well, 
you  will  send  some  one  to  Harlem ; that ’s  settled. 
Upon  my  soul,  it ’s  enough  of  a miracle  for  the  president 
to  put  himself  to  some  trouble  ! He  will  come  himself 
to  Loewestein  to  see  the  tulip.” 

Then  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  murmured,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  — 

“Rosa,  Rosa,  suppose  it  should  not  be  black,  after 
all  1 ” 

“ Oh,  you  will  know  surely  to-morrow  or  the  day  after, 
in  the  evening.” 

“ To  have  to  wait  until  evening  to  know  it,  Rosa  ! I 
shall  die  with  impatience.  Could  we  not  agree  about  a 
signal  1 ” 

“I  will  do  better  than  that.” 

“What  will  you  do?” 

“ If  it  opens  at  night,  I will  come  and  tell  you  myself ; 
if  it  is  in  the  daytime,  I will  pass  your  door,  and  slip  a 
note  either  under  the  door  or  through  the  grating  during 
the  time  between  my  father’s  first  and  second  visit.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  let  us  leave  it  so,  Rosa  ! To  learn  the  glad 
news  by  a word  from  you  will  be  a double  happiness.” 

“There,  it’s  ten  o’clock,”  said  Rosa,  “and  I must 
leave  you.” 

“ Yes,  yes  ! ” said  Cornelius  ; “ go,  Rosa,  go  ! ” 

Rosa  withdrew,  almost  sadly ; for  Cornelius  had  all  but 
sent  her  away. 

To  be  sure  he  did  it  so  that  she  might  watch  over  the 
black  tulip  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BLOOMING  OF  THE  FLOWER. 

Cornelius  passed  a pleasant  night,  but  one  of  great  ex- 
citement. Every  instant  he  fancied  he  heard  the  gentle 
voice  of  Rosa  calling  him.  He  would  awake  with  a start, 
rush  to  the  door,  and  put  his  face  to  the  grating ; but  no 
one  was  behind  it,  and  the  corridor  was  empty. 

Rosa,  no  doubt,  was  watching  too  ; but,  more  for- 
tunate than  he,  she  was  watching  over  the  tulip ; she  had 
before  her  eyes  that  noble  flower,  that  wonder  of  wonders, 
which  not  only  was  unknown  theretofore,  but  was  even 
thought  impossible  of  attainment. 

What  would  the  world  say,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  black  tulip  was  found,  that  it  existed,  and  that  it  was 
the  prisoner  Van  Baerle  who  had  found  it  ? 

How  Cornelius  would  have  spurned  the  offer  of  his 
liberty  in  exchange  for  his  tulip  ! 

Day  came,  without  any  news  ; the  tulip  was  not  yet  in 
flower.  v 

The  day  passed  like  the  night ; night  came,  and  with  it 
Rosa,  joyous  and  cheerful  as  a bird. 

“ Well  ? ” asked  Cornelius. 

“Well,  all  is  going  on  prosperously.  This  night,  with- 
out any  doubt,  your  tulip  will  be  in  flower.” 

“ And  will  it  be  black  ? ” 

“ Black  as  jet.” 
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“Without  a speck  of  any  other  color]” 

“ Without  one  speck.” 

“ Oh,  how  kind  is  Heaven  ! My  dear  Rosa,  I have 
been  dreaming  all  night,  in  the  first  place,  of  you  ” (Rosa 
made  a sign  of  incredulity),  “and  then  of  what  we 
must  do.” 

“ Well  ] ” 

“ Well,  this  is  what  I have  decided  on : the  tulip  once 
being  in  flower,  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  black, 
and  absolutely  black,  you  must  find  a messenger.” 

“ If  that  is  all,  I have  found  a messenger  already.” 

“ Is  he  reliable  ] ” 

“ One  for  whom  I will  answer ; he  is  one  of  my 
lovers.” 

“ I hope  not  Jacob.” 

“ No,  never  fear ; it  is  the  ferryman  of  Lcewestein,  — a 
smart  young  fellow  of  twenty-five  or  six.” 

“ The  devil ! 99 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  laughed  Rosa;  “he  is  still  under 
age,  for  you  yourself  fixed  it  at  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight.” 

“ But  do  you  think  you  can  rely  on  this  young  man  ] ” 

“ As  surely  as  on  myself ; he  would  throw  himself 
from  his  boat  into  the  Waal  or  the  Meuse  as  I chose,  if 
I bade  him.” 

“ Well,  Rosa,  this  lad  can  be  at  Harlem  in  ten  hours. 
You  will  give  me  paper  and  pencil,  or  better  still,  pen 
and  ink,  and  I will  write,  or  rather,  on  second  thoughts, 
you  must,  for  if  I did  it,  being  a poor  prisoner,  people 
might,  like  your  father,  see  a conspiracy  in  it,  — you  will 
write  to  the  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
I am  sure  he  will  come.” 
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“ But  if  he  delays  1 ” 

“Well,  let  us  suppose  that  he  delays  one  day,  or 
even  two  ; but  it  is  impossible.  A tulip-fancier,  such  as 
he  is,  will  not  delay  one  hour,  not  one  minute,  not  one 
second,  to  set  out  to  see  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
But,  as  I said,  if  he  did  delay  one  or  even  two  days,  the 
tulip  will  still  be  in  its  full  splendor.  The  flower  having 
once  been  seen  by  the  president,  and  the  official  report 
drawn  up  by  him,  everything  will  be  complete  ; you  will 
keep  a duplicate  of  the  report,  and  intrust  the  tulip  to 
him.  Ah,  if  we  had  been  able  to  carry  it  ourselves,  Bosa, 
it  would  never  have  left  my  hands  but  to  pass  into  yours  ! 
But  this  is  a dream  which  we  must  not  entertain,”  con- 
tinued Cornelius,  with  a sigh  ; “ other  eyes  will  see  it 
flower.  Above  all,  Rosa,  before  the  president  has  seen  it, 
let  it  not  be  seen  by  any  one.  The  black  tulip  — Great 
God,  if  any  one  saw  the  black  tulip,  it  would  be 
stolen  ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Did  you  not  tell  me  yourself  what  you  apprehended 
from  your  love-sick  Jacob'?  People  will  steal  one  florin, 
why  not  a hundred  thousand  ? ” 

“ I will  watch,  never  fear  ! ” 

“ But  suppose  it  opened  while  you  are  here'?” 

“ The  capricious  creature  would  indeed  be  quite  capa- 
ble of  it,”  said  Rosa. 

“And  if  on  your  return  you  find  it  open1?” 

“Well?” 

“ Oh,  Rosa,  whenever  it  opens,  remember  that  not  a 
moment  must  be  lost  in  letting  the  president  know.” 

“ And  you  as  well.  Yes,  I understand.” 

Rosa  heaved  a sigh,  entirely  without  bitterness,  but  like 
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a woman  who  at  last  begins  to  comprehend  the  weak- 
ness of  one  she  loves,  even  though  she  cannot  accustom 
herself  to  it. 

“ Now  I am  going  back  to  your  tulip,  Mynheer  Van 
Baerle,  and  the  instant  it  opens  you  shall  be  informed  ; 
and  then  the  messenger  can  start  at  once.” 

“ Oh,  Bosa,  Rosa,  I ’m  sure  I don’t  know  to  what  one 
of  all  the  marvels  of  heaven  or  earth  to  liken  you  ! ” 

“ Liken  me  to  the  black  tulip,  Mynheer  Cornelius,  and 
I shall  feel  highly  flattered,  I assure  you.  Now  we  must 
say  au  revoir , Mynheer  Cornelius.” 

“ Oh,  say,  ‘ Au  revoir , my  friend  ! ’ ” 

“ Au  revoir , my  friend,”  said  Rosa,  somewhat  com- 
forted. 

“ Say,  ‘ My  beloved  friend  ! ’ ” 

“ Oh,  my  friend  — ” 

“ Beloved,  Rosa,  I entreat  you ! Beloved,  beloved,  am 
I not  1 ” 

“ Beloved  h Yes,  — beloved,”  said  Rosa,  almost  light- 
headed with  joy. 

“And  now  that  you  have  said  ‘beloved,’  dear  Rosa, 
say  also  ‘ most  happy ; ’ say  ‘ happier  and  more  blessed 
than  ever  man  was  under  the  sun.’  I only  lack  one 
thing,  Rosa.” 

“ And  that  is  ? ” 

“Your  cheek, — your  fresh  cheek,  your  soft,  rosy 
cheek.  Oh,  Rosa,  give  it  me  of  your  own  free  will,  and 
not  by  chance.  Ah  ! ” 

The  prisoner’s  prayer  ended  in  a sigh  of  ecstasy ; his 
lips  met  those  of  the  maiden,  — not  by  chance,  nor  by 
stratagem,  but  as  Saint-Preux’s  was  to  meet  the  lips  of 
Julie  a hundred  years  later. 
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Eosa  made  her  escape. 

Cornelius  stood  with  his  heart  upon  his  lips,  and  his 
face  glued  to  the  wicket  in  the  door. 

He  was  fairly  choking  with  happiness  and  joy.  He 
opened  his  window,  and  gazed  long,  with  swelling  heart, 
at  the  cloudless  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  moon,  which 
shone  like  silver  upon  the  two-fold  stream  flowing  from 
far  beyond  the  hills.  He  filled  his  lungs  with  the  pure, 
sweet  air,  while  his  brain  dwelt  upon  thoughts  of  happi- 
ness, and  his  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  and  religious 
fervor. 

“ Oh,  Thou  art  always  watching  from  on  high,  my 
God,”  he  cried  half  prostrate,  his  glowing  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  stars ; “ forgive  me,  that  I almost  doubted  Thy  ex- 
istence during  these  latter  days,  for  Thou  didst  hide  Thy 
face  behind  the  clouds,  and  wert  for  a moment  lost  to 
my  sight,  0 Thou  merciful  God,  Thou  pitying  Father 
everlasting ! But  to-day,  this  evening,  and  to-night, 
again  I see  Thee  in  all  Thy  wondrous  glory  in  the  mirror 
of  Thy  heavenly  abode,  and  more  clearly  still  in  the 
mirror  of  my  grateful  heart.” 

He  was  well  again,  the  poor  invalid ; the  wretched 
captive  was  free  once  more. 

During  part  of  the  night  Cornelius  remained  at  his 
barred  window,  with  ear  on  the  alert,  and  his  five  senses 
all  concentrated  in  one,  or  rather  in  two,  for  he  used  his 
eyes  while  he  was  listening. 

He  gazed  at  the  stars,  and  listened  for  sounds  on 
earth. 

From  time  to  time  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
corridor. 

“ There,”  he  would  say,  “is  Eosa,  — Eosa,  watching  as 
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I am,  and  like  me  waiting  from  moment  to  moment. 
There,  under  her  eyes,  is  the  mysterious  flower,  which  is 
alive,  is  peeping  out  from  its  bud,  nay,  is  opening  ; per- 
haps at  this  very  moment  Rosa  is  holding  the  stem  of  the 
tulip  in  her  soft,  warm  fingers.  Touch  the  stem  gently, 
Rosa ! Perhaps  she  is  touching  the  half-opened  calyx 
with  her  lips.  Breathe  carefully  upon  it,  Rosa,  dear 
Rosa,  for  your  lips  may  burn  it ! Perhaps  at  this  in- 
stant my  two  loves  are  kissing  each  other,  with  only 
God  to  see.” 

At  that  moment  a star  blazed  up  in  the  southern 
heaven,  shot  across  the  intervening  space,  and  seemed  to 
fall  upon  Loewestein. 

Cornelius  was  startled. 

“ Ah,”  said  he,  “ it  is  God  sending  a soul  to  enter  into 
my  flower  ! ” 

And  as  if  he  had  guessed  aright,  almost  at  the  same 
instant  the  prisoner  heard  a step  in  the  corridor  light 
as  a fairy’s,  and  the  rustling  of  a dress  which  sounded 
like  the  beating  of  a bird’s  wings ; and  a well-known 
voice  said,  — 

“ Cornelius,  my  friend,  my  dearly  beloved  and  happy 
friend,  come,  come  quickly  !” 

Cornelius  took  only  one  step  from  the  window  to  the 
door,  and  again  his  lips  encountered  the  lips  of  Rosa,  who 
whispered  as  she  kissed  him,  — 

“It  has  opened,  and  is  as  black  as  night ; here  it  is.” 

“ What ! here  ? ” cried  Cornelius,  taking  away  his  lips. 

“ Yes,  yes  ! I had  to  run  a little  risk  for  the  sake  of 
a great  pleasure.  Here  it  is,  see  ! Take  it.” 

With  one  hand  she  raised  to  the  height  of  the  wicket  a 
little  dark  lantern ; then  she  showed  the  light,  while  with 
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the  other  hand  she  raised  the  marvellous  tulip  to  the 
same  height. 

Cornelius  gave  a great  cry,  and  felt  as  if  he  must 
swoon. 

“ Oh,  my  God,  my  God,”  he  murmured,  “how  dost 
Thou  recompense  me  for  my  loss  of  freedom,  innocent 
though  I be,  in  vouchsafing  me  two  such  flowers  at  the 
wicket  of  my  cell ! ” 

“ Kiss  it,”  said  Kosa,  “ as  I kissed  it  but  this 
moment.” 

Cornelius,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  touched  the  tip 
of  the  flower  with  his  lips  ; and  never  did  kiss  upon 
woman’s  lips,  even  though  they  were  such  lips  as  Rosa’s, 
touch  the  heart  so  deeply. 

The  tulip  was  lovely,  magnificent,  superb ; its  stalk 
was  more  than  eighteen  inches  high  ; it  grew  from  the 
folds  of  four  green  leaves,  slender  and  straight  as  lance- 
shafts;  and  the  whole  of  the  flower  was  as  black  and 
shining  as  jet. 

“ Rosa,”  said  Cornelius,  whose  breath  came  quickly, — 
“ Rosa,  we  have  not  a moment  to  lose ; the  letter  must 
be  written.” 

“It  is  all  written,  my  beloved  Cornelius,”  replied 
Rosa. 

“ Really  % ” 

“While  the  tulip  was  opening  I wrote  it  myself,  for  I 
did  not  wish  to  lose  a moment.  Here  is  the  letter  ; tell 
me  whether  you  approve  of  it.” 

Cornelius  took  the  letter,  and  read,  in  a handwriting 
which  was  much  improved  even  since  the  little  note  he 
had  received  from  Rosa,  as  follows : — 
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Mynheer  President,  — The  black  tulip  is  about  to  open, 
perhaps  in  ten  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  is  open  I shall  send  a 
messenger  to  you  to  entreat  you  to  come  in  person  and  see  it 
here  at  the  fortress  of  Loewestein.  I am  the  daughter  of  the 
jailer  Gryphus,  and  almost  as  much  a prisoner  as  the  prisoners 
of  my  father.  I cannot,  therefore,  bring  you  this  marvel. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I venture  to  beg  you  to  come  and  see  it 
yourself. 

It  is  my  wish  that  it  should  be  called  “ Rosa  Barlsensis.” 

It  has  opened;  it  is  perfectly  black;  come,  Mynheer  Presi- 
dent, come  ! 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

Rosa  Gryphus. 

“ That’s  splendid,  dear  Rosa,  splendid!  Your  letter 
is  admirable  ! I could  never  have  written  it  with  such 
simplicity.  You  will  give  the  committee  all  the  informa- 
tion that  is  asked  of  you.  They  will  then  know  how  the 
tulip  has  been  grown ; how  much  care  and  anxiety  and 
how  many  sleepless  nights  it  has  cost.  But  now,  not 
a moment  must  be  lost,  Rosa.  The  messenger,  the 
messenger ! ” 

“ What  is  the  president’s  name  1 ” 

“Give  me  the  letter,  I will  direct  it.  Oh,  he  is  very 
well  known ; he  is  Mynheer  van  Systens,  the  burgomaster 
of  Harlem ; give  it  me,  Rosa,  give  it  me.” 

And  with  a trembling  hand,  Cornelius  wrote  upon  the 
letter,  — 

“ To  Mynheer  Peters  van  Systens,  Burgomaster,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Harlem.” 

“ Now,  go,  Rosa,  go,”  said  Cornelius,  “ and  let  us  im- 
plore the  protection  of  God,  who  has  so  kindly  watched 
over  ns  until  now.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  ENVIOUS  MAN. 

In  truth,  the  poor  young  people  were  in  great  need  of  the 
direct  protection  and  care  of  the  Lord. 

They  had  never  been  so  near  the  destruction  of  their 
hopes  as  at  this  moment,  when  they  thought  themselves 
certain  of  their  happiness. 

We  have  too  much  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  our 
readers  to  doubt  that  they  long  ago  recognized  in  Jacob 
our  old  friend,  or  rather  enemy,  Isaac  Boxtel. 

Therefore  the  reader  has  guessed,  no  doubt,  that  this 
worthy  had  followed  from  the  Buytenhof  to  Loewestein 
the  object  of  his  love  and  the  object  of  his  hatred,  — the 
black  tulip  and  Cornelius  van  Baerle. 

What  no  one  but  a tulip-fancier,  and  an  envious  tulip- 
fancier  at  that,  could  have  discovered,  — the  existence  of 
the  bulbs  and  the  prisoner’s  ambition,  — envy  had  enabled 
Boxtel,  if  not  to  discover,  at  least  to  imagine. 

We  have  seen  him,  more  successful  under  the  name  of 
Jacob  than  under  that  of  Isaac,  gain  the  friendship  of 
Gryphus,  whose  gratitude  and  hospitality  he  watered  for 
several  months  with  the  best  gin  ever  distilled  from  the 
Texel  to  Antwerp. 

He  lulled  the  suspicion  of  the  jailer,  for  we  have  seen 
how  suspicious  old  Gryphus  was ; he  set  his  suspicions  at 
rest  by  flattering  him  with  the  idea  of  a marriage  with 
Rosa. 
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Moreover,  he  fondled  his  jailer’s  instinct,  while  he  flat- 
tered his  paternal  ambition,  by  painting  in  the  blackest 
colors  the  learned  prisoner  whom  Gryphus  had  in  his 
keeping,  and  who,  according  to  the  soi-disant  Jacob,  had 
entered  into  a league  with  Satan  to  destroy  his  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

At  first  he  had  also  made  some  way  with  Rosa ; not, 
indeed,  by  arousing  any  sympathetic  feeling,  for  Rosa  was 
far  from  being  in  love  with  him,  but  because,  by  talking 
to  her  of  marriage  and  of  love,  he  had  put  to  flight  all 
the  suspicions  which  he  might  otherwise  have  excited. 

We  have  seen  how  his  imprudence  in  following  Rosa 
into  the  garden  had  unmasked  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  damsel,  and  how  the  instinctive  fears  of  Cor- 
nelius had  put  the  two  lovers  on  their  guard  against 
him. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  prisoner’s  anxiety 
was  principally  aroused  by  what  Rosa  had  told  him  of 
Jacob’s  fit  of  passion  against  Gryphus  on  account  of  the 
bulb  he  crushed.  At  that  moment  Boxtel’s  exasperation 
was  the  greater  because,  though  suspecting  that  Cornelius 
possessed  a second  bulb,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  it. 

From  that  moment  he  kept  an  incessant  watch  upon 
Rosa,  not  only  following  her  into  the  garden,  but  in  the 
corridors  as  well. 

Only,  as  he  now  followed  her  in  the  night  and  bare- 
footed, he  was  neither  seen  nor  heard,  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  Rosa  thought  she  saw  something  like  a 
shadow  on  the  staircase. 

Her  discovery,  however,  was  made  too  late,  as  Boxtel 
had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  prisoner  himself  that  a 
second  bulb  existed. 
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A victim  of  the  stratagem  of  Bosa,  who  had  made  a 
pretence  of  putting  it  in  the  bed,  and  with  no  doubt  that 
this  little  force  had  been  played  in  order  to  force  him  to 
betray  himself  he  redoubled  his  precaution,  and  employed 
every  means  suggested  by  his  crafty  nature  to  continue 
to  spy  upon  the  others  without  being  seen  himself. 

He  saw  Bosa  conveying  a large  earthen  pot  from  her 
father’s  kitchen  to  her  bedroom. 

He  saw  Bosa  washing  her  pretty  little  hands,  all  grimy 
with  the  mould  which  she  had  kneaded,  to  give  her  tulip 
the  best  bed  possible. 

At  last  he  hired,  just  opposite  Bosa- s window,  a little 
attic,  distant  enough  not  to  allow  him  to  be  recognized 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  sufficiently  near  to  enable  him, 
with  the  help  of  his  telescope,  to  watch  everything  that 
was  going  on  at  Lee  western  in  Bosa’s  room,  just  as  at 
Dort  he  had  watched  everything  that  took  place  in 
Cornelius’s  drying-room. 

He  had  not  been  installed  more  than  three  days  in  his 
attic  before  all  his  doubts  were  removed. 

At  early  dawn  the  flower-pot  was  in  the  window ; and 
like  the  charming  female  figures  of  Mieris  and  Metzys, 
Bosa  would  appear  at  the  window  as  in  a frame,  formed 
by  the  first  budding  sprays  of  the  virgin’s  bower  and  the 
honeysuckle.  ^ 

/ Bosa  watched  the  flower-pot  with  an  interest  which 
betrayed  to  Boxtel  the  real  value  of  the  object  inclosed 
in  it. 

The  object  in  the  pot  must  be  the  second  bulb : that  is 
to  say,  the  prisoner’s  last  reliance. 

When  the  nights  threatened  to  be  too  cold,  Bosa  took 
in  the  flower-pot. 
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This  was  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Cor- 
nelius, who  was  afraid  of  the  bulb  being  killed  by 
frost. 

When  the  sun  became  too  hot,  Eosa  likewise  took  in 
the  pot  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

Another  one  of  Cornelius’s  injunctions,  for  he  was 
afraid  that  the  soil  would  become  too  dry. 

But  when  the  point  of  the  bud  appeared  above  the 
earth,  Boxtel  was  fully  convinced ; and  it  had  not  grown 
to  the  height  of  an  inch  before,  thanks  to  his  telescope, 
the  envious  fellow’s  last  doubts  vanished. 

Cornelius  possessed  two  bulbs,  and  the  second  was 
intrusted  to  the  love  and  care  of  Eosa. 

For  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  tender  secret  of 
the  two  lovers  had  not  escaped  the  prying  curiosity  of 
Boxtel. 

The  question,  therefore,  was  how  to  find  means  to 
wrest  the  second  bulb  from  the  tender  care  of  Eosa,  and 
the  affection  of  Cornelius. 

But  this  was  no  easy  task. 

Eosa  watched  over  her  tulip  as  a mother  over  her 
child ; yes,  more  sedulously  even  than  a mother,  — she 
was  as  devoted  as  a dove  who  is  hatching  her  eggs. 

Eosa  never  left  her  room  during  the  day,  and  more 
than  that,  strange  to  say,  she  no  longer  left  it  in  the 
evening. 

For  seven  days  Boxtel  watched  Eosa  to  no  purpose; 
she  was  always  at  her  post. 

These  were  the  seven  days  of  misunderstanding,  which 
made  Cornelius  so  unhappy,  depriving  him  at  the  same 
time  of  all  news  of  Eosa  and  of  his  tulip. 

15 
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Would  the  coolness  between  Rosa  and  Cornelius  last 
forever]  This  would  have  made  the  theft  much  more 
difficult  than  Mynheer  Isaac  had  at  first  expected. 

We  say  the  theft,  for  Isaac  had  very  easily  adopted 
the  plan  of  stealing  the  tulip.  And  as  it  was  being  reared 
in  the  most  profound  secrecy ; as  the  two  young  people 
were  keeping  it  from  all  the  world ; as  the  word  of  a 
well-known  tulip-fancier  would  be  believed  as  against 
that  of  a maiden  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  the 
minutiae  of  horticulture,  or  of  a prisoner  undergoing  sen- 
tence for  high  treason,  and  who  could  hardly  be  heard 
from  the  depths  of  his  dungeon,  even  though  he  should 
protest ; moreover,  as  he  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
tulip,  which  fact,  in  the  matter  of  chattels,  carries  a 
presumption  of  right,  — he  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the 
prize,  and  to  be  crowned  with  honor  instead  of  Corne- 
lius ; and  then  the  tulip,  instead  of  being  called  “ Tulipa 
nigra  Barlsensis,”  would  go  down  to  posterity  under  the 
name  of  “ Tulipa  nigra  Boxtellensis  ” or  “ Boxtellea.” 

Mynheer  Isaac  had  not  yet  quite  decided  which  of 
these  two  names  he  would  give  to  the  tulip ; but  as  both 
meant  the  same  thing,  this  was  not  the  point  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

That  point  was  to  steal  the  tulip. 

Now,  in  order  that  Boxtel  might  steal  the  tulip,  it 
was  necessary  that  Rosa  should  leave  her  room. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  joy  of  Jacob,  or  Isaac,  as  you 
choose,  when  he  saw  the  usual  evening  meetings  of  the 
lovers  resumed. 

He  first  of  all  took  advantage  of  Rosa’s  absence  to 
make  a careful  examination  of  the  door  of  her  chamber. 
The  door  fitted  tightly,  and  the  key  had  to  be  turned 
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twice  in  the  lock,  which  was,  however,  a simple  one ; 
but  no  one  save  Rosa  had  a key. 

Boxtel  at  first  thought  of  stealing  her  key  ; but  not 
only  was  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  rummage  in  her 
pocket,  but  when  she  perceived  her  loss,  she  would  have 
her  lock  changed,  and  would  not  leave  her  room  until  it 
was  done.  So  that  he  would  have  committed  a crime 
for  nothing. 

He  thought  it,  therefore,  better  to  employ  a different 
expedient.  He  collected  as  many  keys  as  he  could,  and 
tried  all  of  them  during  one  of  those  delightful  hours 
which  Rosa  and  Cornelius  passed  together  at  the  wicket 
in  the  cell-door. 

Two  of  the  keys  would  enter  the  lock,  and  one  of 
them  would  turn  once,  but  not  the  second  time. 

There  was,  therefore,  only  a slight  change  to  be  made 
in  this  key. 

Boxtel  covered  it  with  a slight  coat  of  wax,  and  tried 
again,  when  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the  key  from 
being  turned  a second  time  left  its  impression  on  the 
wax. 

Boxtel  had  only  to  follow  that  impression  with  a file 
as  thin  as  the  blade  of  a knife. 

In  two  more  days  his  key  fitted  perfectly. 

Rosa’s  door  thus  opened  without  noise  and  without 
the  use  of  force,  and  Boxtel  found  himself  in  the 
maiden’s  chamber,  tete-h-tete  with  the  tulip. 

His  first  guilty  act  had  been  to  climb  over  a wall  in 
order  to  dig  up  the  tulip  ; the  second,  to  introduce  him- 
self into  Cornelius’s  drying-room  through  an  open  win- 
dow ; and  the  third  to  ejiter  Rosa’s  room  by  means  of 
a false  key. 
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Thus  envy  urged  Boxtel  on  with  rapid  steps  in  the 
career  of  crime. 

Boxtel,  as  we  have  said,  was  alone  with  the  tulip. 

A common  thief  would  have  taken  the  pot  under  his 
arm,  and  carried  it  off. 

But  Boxtel  was  not  a common  thief,  and  he  reflected. 

He  reflected  as  he  gazed  upon  the  tulip,  by  the  light 
of  his  dark  lantern,  that  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  for- 
ward for  him  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  flower 
would  be  black,  although  present  appearances  made  it 
more  than  probable. 

He  reflected  that  if  its  flower  wTere  not  black,  or  if  the 
black  were  not  spotless,  he  would  have  made  himself 
a thief  to  no  purpose. 

He  reflected  that  the  report  of  the  theft  would  spread, 
that  suspicion  wrould  fall  upon  him  after  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  garden,  that  search  would  be  made,  and 
that  no  matter  how  well  it  might  be  hidden,  the  tulip 
might  be  found. 

He  reflected  that  if  he  hid  the  tulip  so  that  it  could 
not  be  found,  it  might  be  injured  in  all  the  changes  of 
place  which  it  would  have  to  undergo. 

Finally  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  better,  since  he 
had  the  key  of  Bosa’s  chamber,  and  might  enter  when- 
ever he  liked,  to  wait  for  the  blooming,  and  to  take  it 
either  an  hour  before  or  after  it  opened,  and  to  start  on 
the  instant  for  Harlem,  where  the  tulip  would  be  before 
the  judges  before  any  one  else  could  lay  claim  to  it. 

Then  it  would  be  for  Boxtel  to  charge  the  one  who 
claimed  it  after  that  with  theft. 

This  was  a deep-laid  scheme,  and  quite  worthy  of  its 
author. 
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Thus,  every  evening  during  that  delightful  hour  which 
the  two  lovers  passed  together  at  the  wicket,  Boxtel 
entered  the  maiden’s  chamber  to  w7atch  the  progress 
which  the  black  tulip  was  making  toward  flowering. 

On  the  evening  at  which  we  have  arrived,  he  made  his 
preparations  to  go  in  as  usual ; but  the  young  people, 
as  we  have  seen,  only  exchanged  a few  words  before 
Cornelius  sent  Rosa  back  to  watch  over  the  tulip. 

Seeing  Rosa  enter  her  room  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
left  it,  Boxtel  guessed  that  the  tulip  had  opened,  or  was 
about  to  open. 

During  that  night,  therefore,  the  great  blow  was  to 
be  struck ; so  Boxtel  presented  himself  at  Gryphus’s 
door  with  a double  supply  of  gin,  — that  is  to  say,  with 
a bottle  in  each  pocket. 

Gryphus  being  once  tipsy,  Boxtel  was  very  nearly 
master  of  the  house. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Gryphus  was  dead  drunk.  At  two 
in  the  morning  Boxtel  saw  Rosa  leaving  the  chamber  ; 
but  she  held  in  her  arms  something  which  she  carried 
with  great  care. 

He  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  black  tulip  in 
flower. 

But  what  was  she  going  to  do  with  it  ] Did  she  pro- 
pose to  start  for  Harlem  with  it  herself  on  the  instant  ? 

It  was  not  possible  that  a young  girl  would  undertake 
such  a journey  alone  during  the  night. 

Was  she  only  going  to  show  the  tulip  to  Cornelius  h 
This  was  more  likely. 

He  followed  Rosa  with  bare  feet,  and  walking  on  tiptoe. 

He  saw  her  approach  the  wicket. 

He  heard  her  calling  Cornelius. 
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By  the  light  of  the  dark-lantern  he  saw  the  tulip  in 
full  flower,  and  as  black  as  the  darkness  in  which  he  was 
hidden. 

He  heard  the  plan  concerted  between  Cornelius  and 
Rosa  to  send  a messenger  to  Harlem.  He  saw  the  lips 
of  the  lovers  meet,  and  then  heard  Cornelius  send  Rosa 
away. 

He  saw  Rosa  extinguish  the  light,  and  return  to  her 
chamber.  Ten  minutes  later  he  saw  her  leave  the  room 
again,  and  close  the  door  carefully,  and  turn  the  key 
twice. 

Boxtel,  who  saw  all  this  from  his  hiding-place  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  staircase  above  Rosa’s  apartment, 
descended  a step  from  his  for  every  one  that  Rosa  de- 
scended from  hers ; so  that  when  her  light  foot  touched 
the  lowest  step  of  the  staircase,  Boxtel  touched,  with  a 
still  lighter  hand,  the  lock  of  Rosa’s  chamber. 

And  in  that  hand,  it  must  be  understood,  he  held  the 
false  key,  which  opened  Rosa’s  door  as  easily  as  did  the 
real  one. 

And  that  is  why,  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  we 
said  that  the  poor  young  people  were  in  great  need  of  the 
direct  protection  of  the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  XX I Y. 

IN  WHICH  THE  BLACK  TULIP  CHANGES  MASTERS. 

Cornelius  remained  standing  on  tlie  spot  where  Rosa 
had  left  him,  almost  overpowered  by  the  twofold  weight 
of  his  happiness. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away.  The  first  rosy  streaks  of 
dawn  were  beginning  to  make  their  way  through  the 
bars  of  Cornelius’s  window  when  he  was  suddenly  startled 
to  hear  steps  coming  hurriedly  up  the  staircase,  and  cries 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  pale 
and  distracted  face  of  Rosa. 

He  recoiled,  himself  turning  pale  with  fright. 

“ Cornelius,  Cornelius  ! ” she  screamed,  gasping  for 
breath. 

“Eor  God’s  sake,  what  is  it  ? ” asked  the  prisoner. 

“ Cornelius  ! the  tulip  — ” 

“Weill” 

“ Oh,  how  can  I tell  you  ? ” 

“ Speak,  speak,  Rosa  ! ” 

“Some  one  has  taken  it  from  us,  — some  one  has 
stolen  it ! ” 

“ Some  one  has  taken  it  from  us,  — some  one  has 
stolen  it  1 ” shrieked  Cornelius. 

“ Yes,”  said  Rosa,  leaning  against  the  door  to  support 
herself ; “ yes,  taken,  stolen  ! ” 
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In  spite  of  her  efforts,  her  limbs  failed  her,  and  she 
fell  on  her  knees. 

“ But  how  1 Tell  me,  explain  to  me  ! ” 

“ Oh,  it  is  not  my  fault,  my  friend.” 

Poor  Rosa  ! she  no  longer  dared  to  call  him  “ My 
beloved.” 

“You  must  have  left  it  alone,”  exclaimed  Cornelius, 
ruefully. 

“ One  minute  only,  to  go  and  tell  our  messenger, 
who  lives  scarcely  fifty  yards  off,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Waal.” 

“ And  during  that  time,  notwithstanding  all  my  in- 
junctions, you  left  the  key  in  the  door,  unfortunate 
child  ! ” 

“ No , no,  no  ! that  is  what  I cannot  understand.  The 
key  was  never  out  of  my  hands  ; I clenched  it  as  if  I were 
afraid  it  would  take  wings.” 

“ But  how  did  it  happen,  then  ? ” 

“ Ah,  if  I only  knew  myself ! I had  given  the  letter 
to  my  messenger ; he  started  before  I left  his  house  ; I 
came  home,  and  my  door  was  locked  ; everything  in  my 
room  was  as  I had  left  it,  except  the  tulip,  — that  was 
gone.  Some  one  must  have  found  a key  to  my  room,  or 
have  got  a false  one  made.” 

Rosa  was  suffocating,  and  her  tears  choked  her 
utterance. 

Cornelius,  standing  motionless  and  with  distorted  fea- 
tures, heard  almost  without  understanding,  and  only 
muttered,  — 

“ Stolen,  stolen,  stolen  ! I am  lost ! ” 

“ Oh,  Cornelias,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  or  it  will  kill 
me  ! ” cried  Rosa. 
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At  her  despairing  cry,  Cornelius  seized  the  iron  bars  of 
the  wicket,  and  shook  them  like  a madman,  crying,  — 
“Eosa,  Eosa,  we  have  been  robbed,  it  is  true,  but  shall 
we  confess  ourselves  beaten  for  that  1 No,  no ; it  is  a 
great  calamity,  but  perhaps  not  irreparable,  Eosa,  for  we 
know  the  thief ! ” 

“ Alas,  how  can  I say  that  I am  positive  about  it  ? ” 

“ Oh,  but  I say  myself  that  it  is  that  infamous  Jacob. 
Shall  we  allow  him  to  carry  to  Harlem  the  fruit  of  our 
labor,  the  fruit  of  our  sleepless  nights,  the  child  of  our 
love  1 Eosa,  we  must  pursue  him,  we  must  overtake 
him ! ” 

“ But  how  can  we  do  all  this,  my  friend,  without  let- 
ting my  father  know  that  we  were  in  communication 
with  each  other?  Howt  could  I,  a poor  girl,  with  so  little 
freedom  and  so  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  hope  to  do  what  you  might  fail  in  yourself  ? ” 

“ Eosa,  Eosa,  open  this  door,  and  you  will  see  whether 
I can  do  it ; you  will  see  if  I do  not  discover  the  thief ; 
you  will  see  if  I do  not  make  him  confess  his  crime ; you 
will  see  if  I do  not  make  him  beg  for  mercy ! ” 

“ Alas ! ” cried  Eosa,  sobbing  bitterly,  “ can  I open  the 
door  for  you ; have  I the  keys  ? If  I had  had  them, 
would  not  you  have  been  free  long  ago  ? ” 

“ Your  father  has  them,  — your  wicked  father,  the 
cruel  headsman,  who  has  already  beheaded  the  first  bulb 
of  my  tulip.  Oh,  the  wretch,  the  wretch  ! he  is  Jacob’s 
accomplice ! ” 

“ Don’t  speak  so  loud,  for  Heaven’s  sake  ! ” 

“ Oh,  Rosa,  if  you  don’t  open  the  door  for  me,”  Cor- 
nelius  cried  in  a frenzy  of  passion,  “I  will  break  through 
these  bars,  and  kill  everybody  in  the  prison ! ” 
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“ Oh,  my  friend,  in  pity’s  name,  be  calm  ! ” 

“ I tell  you,  Rosa,  that  I will  demolish  this  prison, 
stone  for  stone.” 

The  wretched  man,  whose  strength  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  his  rage,  began  to  shake  the  door  with  a great 
noise,  little  heeding  the  echoes  of  his  thundering  tones  in 
the  reverberating  spiral  staircase. 

Rosa,  in  her  fright,  made  vain  attempts  to  check  this 
furious  outbreak. 

“ I tell  you  that  I will  kill  that  infamous  Gryphus  ! ” 
roared  Cornelius;  “I  tell  you  I will  shed  his  blood,  as 
he  did  that  of  my  black  tulip  ! ” 

The  wretched  prisoner  was  really  beginning  to  go  mad. 

“Well,  then,  yes,”  said  Rosa,  all  in  a tremble;  “yes, 
yes,  only  be  quiet.  Yes,  I will  take  his  keys,  I will 
open  the  door  for  you  ! Yes,  only  be  quiet,  my  dear 
Cornelius.” 

She  did  not  finish  her  speech,  as  a growl  by  her  side 
interrupted  her. 

“Father  ! ” cried  Rosa. 

“Gryphus ! ” roared  Van  Baerle,  “Oh,  you  villain  ! ” 

Old  Gryphus,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  noise,  had  as- 
cended the  staircase  without  being  heard. 

He  seized  his  daughter  roughly  by  the  wrist. 

“ Oho  ! so  you  will  take  my  keys  % ” he  said  in  a voice 
choked  with  rage.  “ So  this  infernal  scoundrel,  this 
monster,  this  gallows-bird  of  a conspirator,  is  your  dear 
Cornelius,  is  he  ? So  you  are  in  communication  with 
prisoners  of  State  ! Oh,  very  good  ! very  good,  indeed  ! ” 

Rosa  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

“Aha!”  Gryphus  continued,  passing  from  the  mad- 
ness of  anger  to  the  cool  irony  of  a man  who  has  the 
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upper  hand,  — “ aha,  my  innocent  tulip-fancier  ! aha,  my 
gentle  scholar  ! so  you  will  kill  me,  and  drink  my  blood, 
will  you?  Very  good!  nothing  could  be  better!  And 
so  you  have  made  my  daughter  your  accomplice  ! Holy 
Jesus ! am  I in  a den  of  thieves,  — in  a cave  of  brigands  ? 
Ah,  the  governor  shall  know  all  this  morning,  and  his 
Highness  the  stadtholder  to-morrow.  We  know  the  law, 
— 4 Whoever  stirs  up  rebellion  in  the  prison/  etc.,  — Arti- 
cle 6.  We  shall  have  a second  edition  of  the  Buytenhof, 
Master  Scholar,  and  a good  one  this  time.  Yes,  yes, 
just  gnaw  your  paws  like  a bear  in  his  cage ; and  you,  my 
dear,  devour  your  dear  Cornelius  with  your  eyes.  I warn 
you,  my  pretty  lambs,  you  shall  not  much  longer  have 
the  felicity  of  conspiring  together.  Away  with  you, 
unnatural  daughter ! And  as  to  you,  Master  Scholar,  an 
revoir  ; never  fear  but  we  shall  meet  again.” 

Rosa,  mad  with  terror  and  despair,  threw  a kiss  to  her 
friend  ; then,  suddenly  struck  with  a bright  thought,  she 
rushed  toward  the  staircase,  saying,  — 

“ All  is  not  yet  lost ; rely  on  me,  my  Cornelius.” 

Her  father  followed  her,  growling. 

As  to  poor  Cornelius,  he  gradually  loosened  his  hold  of 
the  bars,  which  his  fingers  still  grasped  convulsively. 
His  head  was  heavy,  his  eyes  wandered  wildly,  and  he  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor  of  his  cell  muttering,  — 

“ Stolen  ! it  has  been  stolen  from  me  ! ” 

Meanwhile  Boxtel,  having  left  the  fortress  by  the  door 
which  Rosa  herself  had  opened,  carrying  the  black  tulip 
wrapped  up  in  a cloak,  had  thrown  himself  into  a carriage 
which  was  waiting  for  him  at  Gorcum,  and  disappeared, 
having  neglected  for  reasons  easy  to  understand  to  inform 
his  friend  Gryphus  of  his  sudden  departure. 
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And  now  that  we  have  seen  him  into  his  coach,  we 
will,  with  the  consent  of  the  reader,  follow  him  to  the 
end  of  his  journey. 

He  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
a black  tulip  to  travel  post. 

But  Boxtel,  fearing  that  he  might  not  arrive  early 
enough,  procured  at  Delft  a box,  lined  all  round  with 
fresh  moss,  in  which  he  packed  the  tulip.  The  flower 
rested  then  in  so  soft  a bed,  with  a supply  of  air  from 
above,  that  the  coach  could  now  travel  full  speed  without 
any  possibility  of  injury. 

He  arrived  next  morning  at  Harlem,  fatigued  but  tri- 
umphant ; and  to  do  away  with  every  trace  of  the  theft, 
he  transplanted  the  tulip,  broke  the  earthen  pot,  and 
threw  the  pieces  into  the  canal.  Then  he  wrote  the 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  a letter,  in  which 
he  announced  to  him  that  he  had  just  arrived  at  Harlem 
with  a perfectly  black  tulip ; and  with  his  flower  all  safe, 
took  up  his  quarters  at  a good  hotel  in  the  town. 

And  there  he  waited. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

PRESIDENT  VAN  SYSTENS. 

Rosa,  on  leaving  Cornelius,  had  fixed  on  a plan  of  action. 
It  was  to  restore  to  Cornelius  the  tulip  Jacob  had  stolen, 
or  never  to  see  him  again. 

She  had  seen  the  despair  of  the  prisoner,  twofold  in  its 
source,  and  incurable. 

On  the  one  hand,  their  separation  was  inevitable,  — 
Gryphus  having  at  the  same  time  surprised  the  secret 
of  their  love  and  of  their  stolen  meetings. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  Van  Baerle’s  ambitious  hopes 
were  crushed  ; and  he  had  been  nursing  them  for  seven 
years. 

Rosa  was  one  of  those  women  who  are  dejected  by 
trifles,  but  who,  with  a vast  reserve  of  strength  to  meet 
overwhelming  misfortune,  find  even  in  the  misfortune 
itself  the  energy  to  struggle  against  or  the  means  of 
repairing  it. 

The  maiden  returned  to  her  room,  and  cast  a last 
glance  around  to  see  whether  she  had  not  been  mistaken, 
and  whether  the  tulip  was  not  stowed  away  in  some 
corner  where  it  had  escaped  her  notice ; but  she  sought 
in  vain,  — the  tulip  was  still  absent ; it  was  indeed 
stolen. 

Rosa  made  up  a little  parcel  of  such  articles  of  clothing 
as  were  indispensable*  took  her  three  hundred  florins  of 
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savings,  — that  is  to  say,  all  her  fortune,  — took  the 
third  bulb  from  among  her  lace,  where  she  had  buried  it, 
and  carefully  hid  it  in  her  bosom  ; then  she  locked  her 
door  with  a double  turn,  so  as  to  delay  the  discovery  of 
her  flight  for  at  least  so  long  a time  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  force  the  door,  went  down  the  stairs,  left  the 
prison  by  the  same  door  which  an  hour  before  had  given 
egress  to  Boxtel,  and  went  to  a stable-keeper  and  asked 
him  to  let  a carriage  to  her. 

The  man  had  only  a spring-cart : and  this  wras  the 
vehicle  which  Boxtel  had  hired  the  evening  before,  and 
in  which  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  Delft. 

We  say  on  his  way  to  Delft,  for  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a tremendous  detour  going  from  Loewestein  to  Harlem  ; as 
the  crow  flies,  it  is  not  more  than  half  the  distance. 

But  none  but  birds  can  fly  as  the  crow  flies  in  Holland, 
— a country  which  is  more  cut  up  by  rivers  and  brooks 
and  streams  and  canals  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Hot  being  able  to  procure  a vehicle,  Rosa  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  take  a horse,  — about  which  there  was  no 
difficulty,  as  the  stable-keeper  knew  her  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  keeper  of  the  fortress. 

Rosa  hoped  to  overtake  her  messenger,  — a simple, 
honest  lad,  — - and  take  him  with  her,  to  serve  her  as  a 
guide  and  a protector. 

And  in  fact  she  had  not  gone  two  leagues  before  she 
saw  him  walking  at  a round  pace  along  the  side  of  a 
lovely  road  bordering  the  river. 

She  urged  her  horse  to  a brisk  trot,  and  soon  came  up 
with  him. 

The  honest  lad  was  not  aware  of  the  important  char- 
acter of  his  message;  nevertheless  he  used  as  much  speed 
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as  if  he  had  known  it ; and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  had 
already  gone  a league  and  a half. 

Rosa  took  from  him  the  note,  which  had  now  become 
useless,  and  explained  to  him  what  she  wanted  him  to 
do  for  her.  He  placed  himself  entirely  at  her  disposal,  pro- 
mising to  keep  pace  with  the  horse,  if  Rosa  would  allow 
him  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  animal’s  crupper  or  withers. 

The  maiden  permitted  him  to  rest  his  hand  wherever 
he  chose,  so  long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  horse’s 
gait. 

The  two  travellers  had  been  on  their  way  for  five  hours 
and  made  more  than  eight  leagues ; and  yet  Gryphus  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  that  his  daughter  had  left  the 
fortress. 

Moreover,  the  jailer,  who  was  a malicious  fellow  at 
heart,  hugged  himself  with  delight  to  think  that  he  had 
struck  such  terror  into  his  daughter’s  heart. 

While  he  was  congratulating  himself  on  having  such  a 
fine  story  to  tell  his  boon  companion  Jacob,  that  worthy 
was  on  his  road  to  Delft ; but  thanks  to  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse,  he  had  the  start  of  Rosa  and  her  companion  by 
four  leagues. 

And  while  the  jailer  imagined  that  Rosa  was  in  her 
chamber,  trembling  or  sulky,  Rosa  was  going  farther  and 
farther  away  from  him. 

Thus,  the  prisoner  alone  was  where  Gryphus  thought 
him  to  be. 

Rosa  had  been  so  little  with  her  father  since  she  had 
been  so  devoted  to  the  tulip,  that  it  was  not  until  his 
dinner  hour  — that  is  to  say,  twelve  o’clock — that 
Grvphus’s  appetite  reminded  him  that  his  daughter  was 
sulking  rather  too  long. 
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He  sent  one  of  the  turnkeys  to  call  her ; and  when  the 
man  came  back  and  told  him  that  he  had  called  and  sought 
her  in  vain,  he  determined  to  go  and  call  her  himself. 

He  first  went  to  her  room ; but  he  had  his  trouble  for 
his  pains,  for  Eosa  answered  not. 

The  locksmith  of  the  fortress  was  sent  for ; he  opened 
the  door,  but  Gryphus  no  more  found  Eosa  within  than 
Eosa  had  found  the  tulip. 

At  that  very  moment  she  was  entering  Eotterdam. 

Gryphus  therefore  had  no  better  success  in  the  kitchen 
than  in  her  room,  and  found  as  little  trace  of  her  in  the 
garden  as  in  the  kitchen. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  jailer’s  anger  when,  having 
made  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood,  he  learned  that  his 
daughter  had  hired  a horse,  and,  like  Bradamante  or  Clo- 
rinda,  had  gone  off  in  search  of  adventure,  without  saying 
where  she  was  going. 

Gryphus  in  his  fury  went  back  to  Van  Baerle,  abused 
him,  threatened  him,  knocked  all  the  miserable  furni- 
ture of  his  cell  about,  promised  him  the  darkest  of  the 
dark  dungeons,  and  menaced  him  with  starvation  and 
flogging. 

Cornelius,  without  even  listening  to  what  his  jailer 
said,  allowed  himself  to  be  ill-treated,  abused,  and  threat- 
ened, remaining  all  the  while  sullen,  immovable,  dead  to 
every  emotion  and  fear. 

After  having  sought  for  Eosa  in  every  direction,  Gry- 
phus looked  for  Jacob ; and  as  he  could  not  find  him  any 
more  than  he  could  his  daughter,  he  began  at  once  to 
suspect  that  Jacob  had  carried  her  off. 

The  maiden  meanwhile,  having  stopped  for  two  hours 
at  Eotterdam,  had  started  again  on  her  journey.  That 
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evening  she  slept  at  Delft,  and  on  the  following  morning 
she  reached  Harlem,  four  hours  after  Boxtel  had  arrived 
there. 

Rosa,  first  of  all,  found  her  way  to  the  house  of 
Master  Van  Systens,  the  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

She  found  that  wrorthy  gentleman  in  a situation  which 
we  must  not  neglect  to  describe  under  pain  of  proving 
recreant  to  every  obligation  of  a painter  and  a veracious 
historian. 

The  president  was  drawing  up  a report  to  the  committee 
of  the  society. 

This  report  was  written  on  large-sized  paper,  in  the 
finest  handwriting  of  the  president. 

Rosa  was  announced  simply  as  Rosa  Gryphus  ; but  her 
name,  sonorous  as  it  was,  must  have  been  unknown  to 
the  president,  for  she  was  refused  admission. 

Rosa,  however,  was  not  disheartened ; she  had  engaged 
in  a certain  mission,  and  had  vowed  that  she  would  not 
allow  herself  to  be  cast  down  by  rebuff  or  brutality  or 
insult. 

“ Say  to  the  president/7  she  said  to  the  servant,  “ that 
I have  come  to  speak  to  him  about  the  black  tulip.” 

These  words  had  as  magical  an  effect  as  the  celebrated 
“ Open  Sesame  ” of  the  “ Arabian  Nights;  ” and,  thanks 
to  them,  the  doors  flew  open  before  her,  and  admitted  her 
to  the  office  of  the  president,  Van  Systens,  who  gallantly 
rose  from  his  chair  to  meet  her. 

He  was  a slim  little  man,  — a perfect  representation 
of  the  stem  of  a flower,  of  which  his  head  formed  the 
calyx,  while  his  limp  arms,  hanging  by  his  sides,  were 
like  the  oblong  double  leaf  of  the  tulip ; a certain  rock- 
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mg  motion  in  his  gait  completed  his  resemblance  to  that 
flower  when  it  bends  before  the  breeze. 

We  have  said  that  he  was  called  Mynheer  Van 
Systens. 

“Well,  young  woman,”  he  cried,  “ your  business  con- 
cerns the  black  tulip,  you  say ']  ” 

To  the  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  the 
Tulipa  nigra  was  a power  of  the  first  rank,  which  might 
well,  as  queen  of  the  tulips,  send  representatives  to 
friendly  powers. 

“Yes,  Mynheer, ” answered  Rosa,  “I  come  at  least  to 
speak  of  it.” 

“ Is  it  doing  well  ? ” asked  Van  Systens,  with  a smile 
of  tender  veneration. 

“ Alas  ! Mynheer,  I don’t  know,”  said  Rosa. 

“ How  is  that  ? Has  any  accident  happened  to  it  'l  ” 

“ A very  great  one,  yes,  Mynheer — not  to  it,  but  to 
me.” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ It  has  been  stolen  from  me.” 

“ The  black  tulip  stolen  from  you  ! ” 

“ Yes,  Mynheer.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  thief1?” 

“ I have  my  suspicions,  but  I do  not  yet  dare  to  accuse 
any  one.” 

“ But  that  is  something  which  can  very  easily  be 
ascertained.” 

“ How  so  1 ” 

“If  it  has  been  stolen  from  you,  the  thief  cannot  be 
far  off.” 

“ Why  not  i ” 

“ Because  I saw  it  only  two  hours  ago.” 
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“You  saw  the  black  tulip  !”  cried  Rosa,  making  an 
impulsive  movement  toward  Mynheer  Van  Systens. 

“As  plainly  as  I see  you,  young  lady.” 

“ Where  was  it  ? ” 

“In  your  master’s  hands,  to  all  appearances.” 

“ In  my  master’s  hands  ! ” 

“ Yes.  Are  you  not  in  the  service  of  Mynheer  Isaac 
Boxtel  ? ” 

“ I ? ” 

“You,  of  course.” 

“Why,  for  whom  do  you  take  me,  Mynheer?  ” 

“ Why,  for  whom  do  you  take  me,  pray?” 

“ Mynheer,  I trust  that  I am  not  mistaken  in  taking 
you  to  be  the  honorable  Mynheer  Van  Systens,  burgo- 
master of  Harlem  and  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.” 

“ And  what  did  you  tell  me  just  now  ? ” 

“ I told  you,  sir,  that  my  tulip  had  been  stolen.” 

“ Then  your  tulip  is  Mynheer  Boxtel’s.  In  that  case, 
my  child,  you  express  yourself  very  badly.  The  tulip 
has  been  stolen,  not  from  you,  but  from  Mynheer 
Boxtel.” 

“ I repeat  to  you,  Mynheer,  that  I do  not  know  who 
this  Mynheer  Boxtel  is,  and  that  I nowT  hear  his  name 
for  the  first  time.” 

“ You  do  not  know  who  Mynheer  Boxtel  is,  and  you 
also  had  a black  tulip  ? ” 

“ But  is  there  any  other  besides  mine  ? ” asked  Rosa, 
trembling. 

“ Mynheer  BoxteTs,  — yes.” 

“ What  is  it  like  ? ” 

“ It  is  black,  of  course.” 
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“ Without  spot  ? 99 

“ Without  a single  spot,  — without  the  least  iota  of 
color.” 

“And  you  have  this  tulip,  — it  has  been  deposited 
here  ? 99 

“ No  ; but  it  will  be,  as  I must  exhibit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee before  the  prize  is  awarded.” 

“ Oh,  Mynheer,”  cried  Rosa,  “ this  Boxtel,  this  Isaac 
Boxtel,  who  calls  himself  the  owner  of  the  black 
tulip  — ” 

“ And  who  is  its  owner.” 

“ Is  he  not  a very  thin  man  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Bald?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ With  rather  wild  eyes  ? 99 
“ I think  so.” 

“Restless,  stooping,  and  bow-legged ? 99 
“ In  truth  you  draw  Master  Boxtel’s  portrait,  feature 
by  feature.” 

“ Mynheer,  is  the  tulip  in  a pot  of  white  and  blue 
earthenware,  with  a bunch  of  yellowish  flowers  on  three 
sides  ? ” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that  I am  not  quite  sure  ; I looked  more 
at  the  man  than  at  the  pot.” 

“ Mynheer,  it  is  my  tulip ; it  is  the  one  which  has  been 
stolen  from  me.  I come  here  to  lay  claim  to  it  in  your 
presence  and  at  your  hands.” 

“ Oho  ! ” said  Mynheer  van  Systens,  looking  at  Rosa. 
“ What  ! you  are  here  to  claim  Mynheer  Boxtel’s  tulip  ? 
Upon  my  word,  you  are  a cool  customer ! ” 

“ Mynheer,”  said  Rosa,  a little  put  out  by  this  apos- 
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trophe,  “ I do  not  say  that  I come  to  claim  Mynheer 
Boxtel’s  tulip,  but  I do  say  that  I am  here  to  claim  my 
own.” 

“ Yours  h ” 

“ Yes,  the  one  which  I myself  planted  and  raised.” 

“ Well,  then,  go  and  find  Mynheer  Boxtel  at  the 
White  Swan  Inn,  and  you  can  then  settle  matters  with 
him  ; as  for  me,  considering  that  the  cause  seems  to  me 
as  difficult  to  judge  as  that  which  was  brought  before  the 
late  King  Solomon,  and  that  I do  not  pretend  to  be  as 
wise  as  he  was,  I shall  content  myself  with  making  my 
report,  establishing  the  existence  of  the  black  tulip,  and 
ordering  the  hundred  thousand  florins  to  be  paid  to  its 
discoverer.  Good-by,  my  child.” 

“ Oh,  Mynheer,  Mynheer  ! ” Rosa  persisted. 

“ But,  my  child,”  continued  Van  Systens,  “ as  you  are 
young  and  pretty,  and  as  you  are  not  entirely  abandoned, 
take  my  advice.  Be  prudent  in  this  matter,  for  we  have 
a court  of  justice  and  a prison  here  at  Harlem  ; and, 
moreover,  we  are  exceedingly  keen  on  the  point  of  honor 
where  our  tulips  are  concerned.  Go,  my  child,  go  and 
find  Mynheer  Isaac  Boxtel  at  the  White  Swan  Inn.” 

And  Mynheer  van  Systens,  resuming  his  pen,  went  on 
with  his  interrupted  report. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Rosa,  bewildered  and  almost  distracted  between  joy  and 
fear  at  the  thought  of  the  black  tulip  being  found  again, 
started  for  the  White  Swan,  followed  by  the  boatman, 
a stout  lad  from  Friesland,  who  was  quite  capable  of 
dealing  single-handed  with  ten  Boxtels. 

He  had  been  made  acquainted  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  not  likely  to 
shrink  from  any  skirmish  that  might  ensue ; but  he  was 
enjoined  if  such  a thing  did  occur,  to  be  careful  not  to 
harm  the  tulip. 

On  arriving  in  the  market-place,  Rosa  suddenly 
stopped ; she  was  seized  by  a sudden  thought,  as  we 
read  in  Homer  that  Minerva  seized  Achilles  by  the 
hair  of  his  head  just  when  his  wrath  was  carrying  him 
beyond  all  bounds. 

“ Good  heavens  ! ” she  muttered  to  herself,  “ I have 
made  a grievous  blunder ; it  may  be  that  I have  been 
the  ruin  of  Cornelius,  the  tulip,  and  myself.  .1  have 
given  the  alarm,  and  awakened  suspicion.  I am  but 
a woman  ; these  men  may  league  themselves  against  me, 
and  then  I shall  be  lost.  To  be  sure,  if  I am  lost,  that 
matters  nothing,  — but  Cornelius  and  the  tulip  ! ” 

She  reflected  for  a moment. 
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“ If  I seek  out  this  Boxtel  and  do  not  know  him ; if 
Boxtel  is  not  my  friend  Jacob,  but  another  fancier,  who 
has  also  discovered  the  black  tulip  on  his  own  account ; 
or  if  my  tulip  has  been  stolen  by  some  other  than  the 
one  I suspect,  or  has  already  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a third  person,  — if  I do  not  recognize  the  man,  but  the 
tulip  only,  how  shall  I prove  that  it  belongs  to  me  % 

“ On  the  other  hand,  if  I identify  Boxtel  as  the  false 
Jacob,  who  knows  what  will  come  of  it?  While  we  are 
quarrelling  with  one  another,  the  tulip  will  die.  Oh, 
holy  Virgin ! grant  me  strength  and  inspiration ; the 
happiness  of  my  whole  life  is  at  stake,  — to  say  nothing 
of  the  unhappy  captive,  who  may  be  breathing  his  last 
at  this  moment.” 

Having  uttered  this  heartfelt  prayer  Rosa  waited  for 
the  inspiration  from  on  high  which  she  had  besought. 

Meanwhile,  a great  noise  arose  at  the  other  end  of  the 
market-place.  People  were  running  about,  doors  open- 
ing and  shutting  ; Rosa  alone  was  unconscious  of  all  this 
hubbub  among  the  populace. 

“We  must  return  to  the  president,”  she  muttered. 

“Well,  then,  let  us  return,”  said  the  boatman. 

They  took  the  narrow  Rue  de  la  Paille,  which  led  them 
straight  to  the  abode  of  Mynheer  van  Systens,  who  with 
his  best  pen  and  in  his  finest  hand  was  still  at  work  on 
his  report. 

Everywhere  on  her  way  Rosa  heard  of  nothing  but 
the  black  tulip,  and  the  prize  of  a hundred  thousand 
florins.  The  news  had  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
town. 

Rosa  had  not  a little  difficulty  in  penetrating  a second 
time  into  the  office  of  Mynheer  van  Systens,  who,  how- 
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ever,  was  again  worked  upon  by  the  magic  name  of  the 
black  tulip. 

But  when  he  recognized  Rosa,  whom  in  his  own  mind 
he  had  set  dowrn  as  mad,  or  even  worse,  he  was  angry, 
and  was  inclined  to  send  her  away. 

Rosa,  however,  clasped  her  hands,  and  with  that  tone 
of  honest  truth  which  finds  its  way  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  — 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  Mynheer/’  she  said  imploringly, 
“ do  not  turn  me  away,  but  listen  to  what  I have  to 
say  ; and  if  it  be  not  possible  for  you  to  do  me  justice,  at 
least  you  will  not  one  day  have  to  reproach  yourself 
before  God  for  having  made  yourself  accessory  to  a bad 
action.” 

Van  Systens  stamped  his  foot  with  vexation ; it  was 
the  second  time  that  Rosa  interrupted  him  in  the  midst 
of  a composition  which  stimulated  his  vanity,  both  as 
burgomaster  and  as  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

“ But  my  report  ! ” he  cried,  — “ my  report  on  the  black 
tulip  ! ” 

“Mynheer,”  Rosa  continued,  with  the  firmness  of 
innocence  and  truth,  “your  report  on  the  black  tulip 
will,  if  you  decline  to  hear  me,  be  based  on  crime  or  on 
falsehood.  I implore  you,  Mynheer,  let  this  Boxtel, 
whom  I assert  to  be  Master  Jacob,  be  brought  here 
before  you  and  me,  and  I swear  before  God  that  I will 
leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  tulip,  if  I do 
not  recognize  the  flower  and  its  holder.” 

“ Upon  my  soul ! we  are  getting  on,”  exclaimed  Van 
Systens. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 
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“ I ask  you  what  will  be  proved  by  your  recognizing 
them  ? ” 

“But,  surely,”  said  Bosa,  at  her  wit’s  end,  “you  are 
an  honest  man  ; just  suppose  that  you  were  to  award  the 
prize  to  a man  for  something  which  he  had  not  produced, 
but  had  stolen  ! ” 

Bosa’s  tone  seemed  to  have  carried  conviction  to  the 
heart  of  Van  Systens,  and  he  perhaps  would  have 
answered  her  more  gently,  when  a great  noise  was  heard 
in  the  street,  which  was  apparently  nothing  but  the  same 
noise  which  Bosa  had  already  heard  in  the  market-place 
in  much  less  volume,  but  without  attaching  any  impor- 
tance to  it,  for  it  had  not  even  interrupted  her  fervent 
prayer. 

Loud  acclamations  shook  the  house. 

Mynheer  van  Systens  listened  intently  to  the  shouting, 
which  Bosa  had  at  first  deemed  not  worthy  of  notice, 
and  which  now  seemed  to  her  to  be  hardly  more  than 
the  ordinary  noise  of  the  street. 

“ What  is  this  ? ” cried  the  burgomaster ; “ what  is 
this  'l  Is  it  possible,  have  I heard  aright  ^ ” 

And  he  rushed  towards  his  anteroom,  without  think- 
ing any  more  about  Bosa,  whom  he  left  in  his  cabinet. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  anteroom,  when  he  ut- 
tered a loud  exclamation  on  seeing  his  staircase  crowded 
up  to  the  very  landing  by  a multitude  of  people  who 
accompanied,  or  rather  followed  a young  man,  simply 
clad  in  a coat  of  violet-colored  velvet,  embroidered  with 
silver,  who,  with  a slow  and  stately  gait,  ascended  the 
shining  white  stone  steps. 

In  his  wake  followed  two  officers,  one  of  the  navy  and 
the  other  of  the  cavalry. 
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Van  Systens,  having  found  his  way  through  his  fright- 
ened domestics,  began  to  bow  almost  to  the  ground  before 
his  visitor,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  stir. 

“ Your  Highness  ! ” he  cried,  “ your  Highness!  Your 
Highness  at  my  house  ! A brilliant  distinction  for  my 
humble  abode  that  can  never  be  effaced  ! ” 

“ Hear  Mynheer  van  Systens,”  said  William  of  Orange, 
with  a serenity  which,  with  him,  took  the  place  of  a smile, 
“ I am  a true  Hollander ; I am  fond  of  water,  of  beer, 
and  of  flowers,  — sometimes  even  of  that  cheese  whose 
flavor  the  French  esteem  so  highly  ; the  flower  which  I 
prefer  to  all  others  is,  of  course,  the  tulip.  I heard  at 
Leyden  that  the  city  of  Harlem  at  last  possessed  the 
black  tulip  ; and  after  having  satisfied  myself  that  the 
report  was  true,  however  incredible,  I have  come  to  learn 
all  about  it  from  the  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.” 

“ Oh,  your  Highness,”  said  Van  Systens,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  gratified  pride,  “ what  glory  to  the  Society  if  its  labors 
are  pleasing  to  your  Highness ! ” 

u Have  you  got  the  flower  here  ? ” said  the  Prince, 
who  doubtless  already  regretted  having  made  such  a 
long  speech. 

“ Alas,  no,  your  Highness,  I have  n’t  it  here  ! ” 

“ And  where  is  it  ? ” ^ 

Its  owner  has  it.” 

« Who  is  he  ? ” 

“ An  honest  tulip-grower  of  Dort.” 

“ From  Dort  1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ His  name?” 

“ Boxtel.” 
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“ At  the  White  Swan ; I will  send  for  him,  and  if, 
meanwhile,  your  Highness  will  condescend  so  far  as  to 
enter  my  parlor,  he  will  surely  make  haste  to  bring  his 
tulip  to  your  Highness,  knowing  that  your  Highness 
is  here.,, 

“ Very  well,  send  for  him.” 

“ Yes,  your  Highness.  But  — ” 

“ What  is  it  1 ” 

“Oh,  nothing  of  any  consequence,  your  Highness.” 

“ Everything  is  of  consequence  in  this  world,  Mynheer 
van  Systens.” 

“ Well,  then,  your  Highness,  if  it  must  be  said,  a little 
difficulty  has  presented  itself.” 

“ What  difficulty  1 ” 

“ This  tulip  has  already  been  claimed  by  pretenders. 
To  be  sure  it  is  worth  a hundred  thousand  florins.” 

“ Do  you  really  mean  that  a claim  has  been  made  ? ” 
“Yes,  your  Highness,  by  pretenders,  by  forgers.” 

“ That  is  a crime,  Mynheer  van  Systens.” 

“ It  is,  your  Highness.” 

“ And  have  you  any  proofs  of  their  guilt  ? ” 

“ No,  your  Highness,  the  guilty  woman  — ” 

“ The  guilty  woman,  Mynheer  % ” 

“ I mean  the  woman  who  claims  the  tulip,  your  High- 
ness, is  here  in  the  next  room.” 

“ And  what  do  you  think  of  her,  Mynheer  van 
Systens  ] ” 

“ I think,  your  Highness,  that  the  bait  of  a hundred 
thousand  florins  may  have  tempted  her.” 

“ And  she  claims  the  tulip  1 ” 

“ Yes,  your  Highness.” 
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“ And  what  proof  does  she  offer  ? ” 

“ I was  just  going  to  question  her  when  your  Highness 
came  in.” 

“ Let  us  hear  what  she  says,  Mynheer  van  Systens,  — 
let  us  hear  what  she  says.  I am  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  country  ; I will  hear  the  cause  and  administer 
justice.” 

“ I have  found  my  King  Solomon,”  said  Yan  Systens, 
bowing,  and  indicating  his  cabinet  to  the  Prince. 

His  Highness  was  just  going  to  walk  ahead;  but  sud- 
denly he  stopped,  and  said,  — 

“ Go  before  me,  and  call  me  ‘ Mynheer.’  ” 

The  two  then  entered  the  cabinet. 

Rosa  was  still  standing  at  the  same  place,  leaning 
against  the  frame  of  the  window,  and  looking  through 
the  glass  into  the  garden. 

“ Ah,  a Frisian  girl ! ” said  the  Prince,  as  he  observed 
Rosa’s  gold  brocade  head-dress  and  red  petticoat. 

At  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  she  turned  round,  but 
scarcely  saw  the  Prince,  who  seated  himself  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  apartment. 

All  her  attention,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  was  be- 
stowed upon  that  important  person  who  was  called  Yan 
Systens,  and  not  upon  the  humble  stranger,  who  came  in 
behind  the  master  of  the  house,  and  was  probably  rpbody 
of  any  consequence. 

The  humble  stranger  took  a book  down  from  the  shelf, 
and  made  Yan  Systens  a sign  to  begin  the  examination 
forthwith. 

Yan  Systens,  also  at  the  suggestion  of  the  young  man 
in  the  violet  coat,  sat  down  too,  and  almost  bursting  with 
pride  and  delight  at  the  prominent  position  allotted  to 
him,  began,  — 
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“ My  child,  you  promise  to  tell  me  the  truth,  and  the 
entire  truth,  concerning  this  tulip  1 ” 

“ I promise.” 

“Well,  then,  speak  before  this  gentleman;  he  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society.” 

“ What  am  I to  tell  you,  Mynheer,”  said  Eosa,  “ which 
I have  not  told  you  already  ? ” 

“Well,  what  next!” 

“ I repeat  the  request  which  I addressed  to  you  before.” 
“ What  is  it  h ” 

“ That  you  will  order  Mynheer  Boxtel  to  come  here 
with  his  tulip  : if  I do  not  recognize  it  as  mine  I will 
say  so  frankly  : but  if  I do  recognize  it  I will  claim  it, 
even  if  I have  to  go  before  his  Highness  the  stadtholder 
himself  with  my  proofs  in  my  hands.” 

“ You  have  proofs  then,  my  child  ? ” 

“ God,  who  knows  the  justice  of  my  cause,  will  furnish 
them.” 

Van  Systens  exchanged  a look  with  the  Prince,  who 
since  Eosa’s  first  words  had  seemed  to  be  struggling  to 
remember  something,  as  if  it  were  not  the  first  time  that 
her  sweet  voice  had  fallen  upon  his  ear. 

An  officer  went  off  to  fetch  Boxtel ; and  Yan  Systens, 
in  the  meantime,  continued  his  examination. 

“ Upon  what  do  you  base  your  assertion  that  you  are 
the  real  owner  of  the  black  tulip  1 ” 

“ Upon  a very  simple  fact,  which  is  that  I planted  and 
raised  it  in  my  own  chamber.” 

“ In  your  chamber  ] Where  was  your  chamber  ] 99 
“ At  Loewestein.” 

“You  are  from  Loewestein  % ” 

“ I am  the  daughter  of  the  jailer  of  the  fortress.” 
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The  prince  made  a little  movement,  as  much  as  to 
say,— 

“ Ah  ! that’s  it,  I remember  now.” 

And  all  the  while  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
book,  he  watched  Eosa  with  even  more  attention  than 
before. 

“And  you  are  fond  of  flowers  'l  ” continued  Mynheer 
Yan  Systens. 

“Yes,  Mynheer.” 

“ Then  you  are  an  experienced  florist  ] ” 

Eosa  hesitated  a moment ; then  in  a voice  which  spoke 
from  the  depth  of  her  heart,  she  said,  — 

“ Gentlemen,  I am  speaking  to  men  of  honor  ] ” 

Her  tone  was  so  honest  that  Yan  Systens  and  the 
prince  answered  simultaneously  by  an  affirmative  move- 
ment of  their  heads. 

“Well,  then,  no;  it  is  not  I who  am  an  experienced 
florist.  No ; I am  only  a poor  girl  of  the  people,  — a 
poor  Frisian  peasant-girl,  who  three  months  ago  knew 
neither  how  to  read  nor  write  ; no,  the  black  tulip  was  not 
discovered  by  myself.” 

“ By  whom,  pray,  was  it  discovered  1 ” 

“ By  a poor  prisoner  at  Lcewestein.” 

“ By  a prisoner  at  Loewestein ! ” repeated  the  prince. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Eosa  in  her  turn^  was 
startled. 

“It  must  have  been  by  a prisoner  of  State,  then?” 
continued  the  prince,  “for  there  are  none  but  prisoners 
of  State  at  Loewestein.” 

Having  said  this,  he  began  to  read  again,  at  least  in 
appearance. 

“ Yes,”  murmured  Eosa,  with  a faltering  voice,  — - 
“yes,  by  a prisoner  of  State.” 
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Van  Systens  trembled  as  he  heard  such  a confession 
made  in  the  presence  of  such  a witness. 

“ Continue,”  said  William,  coldly,  to  the  president 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

“ Ah,  Mynheer,”  said  Rosa,  addressing  the  person 
whom  she  thought  to  be  her  real  judge,  “ I am  about  to 
accuse  myself  of  a very  serious  offence.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Van  Systens,  “ the  prisoners  of  State 
ought  to  be  kept  in  secret  confinement  at  Lcewestein.” 

“ Alas  ! Mynheer.” 

“ And  from  what  you  tell  me  it  would  seem  that  you 
took  advantage  of  your  position  as  daughter  of  the  jailer 
to  communicate  with  a prisoner  of  State  about  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers.” 

“ Yes,  Mynheer,”  Rosa  murmured  in  dismay;  “yes,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  I saw  him  every  day.” 

“ Unfortunate  girl  ! ” exclaimed  Van  Systens. 

The  prince  observing  the  fright  of  Rosa  and  the  pallor 
of  the  president,  raised  his  head,  and  said,  in  his  clear 
and  decided  tone,  — 

“ This  does  not  concern  the  members  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society ; they  have  to  pass  upon  the  matter  of  the 
black  tulip,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  political  offences. 
Go  on,  young  woman,  go  on.” 

Van  Systens,  by  an  eloquent  glance,  offered  in  the 
name  of  all  tulips  his  thanks  to  the  new  member  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

Rosa,  reassured  by  this  gleam  of  encouragement  which 
the  stranger  held  out  to  her,  related  all  that  had  hap- 
pened for  the  last  three  months,  — all  that  she  had  done 
and  all  that  she  had  suffered.  She  described  the  cruelty 
of  Gryphus,  the  destruction  of  the  first  bulb,  the  grief  of 
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the  prisoner,  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  second  bulb,  the  prisoner’s  patience  and  his  agony 
during  their  separation, — how  he  almost  starved  himself 
because  he  had  no  news  of  his  tulip, — his  joy  when  she 
went  to  see  him  again,  and,  lastly,  their  common  despair 
when  they  found  that  the  tulip,  which  had  flowered 
so  successfully,  was  stolen  just  one  hour  after  it  had 
opened. 

All  this  was  detailed  with  an  accent  of  truth,  which 
although  producing  no  change  in  the  impassive  demea- 
nor of  the  prince,  did  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on 
Van  Systens. 

“But,”  said  the  prince,  “you  can  only  have  known  the 
prisoner  a short  time.,, 

Rosa  opened  her  great  eyes  and  looked  at  the  stranger, 
who  drew  back  into  the  dark  corner,  as  if  he  wished  to 
escape  her  observation. 

“ Why  so,  Mynheer  ? ” she  asked. 

“Because  it  is  not  yet  four  months  since  the  jailer 
Gryphus  and  his  daughter  were  removed  to  Loewestein.” 

“True,  Mynheer.” 

“ And  unless  you  solicited  the  transfer  of  your  father, 
in  order  that  you  might  follow  some  prisoner  who  was 
transferred  from  the  Hague  to  Loewestein  — ” 

“ Mynheer  ! ” said  Rosa,  blushing. 

“ Finish  what  you  have  to  say,”  said  William. 

“ I confess  that  I knew  the  prisoner  at  the  Hague.” 

“ Happy  prisoner ! ” said  William,  smiling. 

At  this  moment  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  for  Box- 
tel  returned,  and  announced  to  the  prince  that  the  per- 
son whom  he  had  been  to  seek  was  following  at  his  heels 
with  his  tulip. 
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THE  THIRD  BULB. 

Boxtel’s  coming  was  scarcely  announced  when  that  in- 
dividual in  person  entered  the  parlor  of  Mynheer  van 
Systens,  followed  by  two  men  who  carried  in  a box  the 
precious  burden,  and  deposited  it  on  a table. 

The  prince  on  being  informed  left  the  cabinet,  passed 
into  the  parlor,  admired  the  flower,  but  said  nothing,  and 
silently  resumed  his  seat  in  the  dark  corner,  where  he 
had  himself  placed  his  chair. 

Rosa,  trembling,  pale,  and  terrified,  waited  until  she 
should  be  invited  in  her  turn  to  see  the  tulip. 

She  heard  Boxtel’s  voice. 

“ It  is  he  ! ” she  exclaimed. 

The  prince  made  her  a sign  to  go  and  look  through  the 
open  door  into  the  parlor. 

“ It  is  my  tulip,”  cried  Rosa  ; “ I recognize  it.  Oh, 
my  poor  Cornelius  ! ” 

She  burst  into  tears. 

The  prince  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  the  door, 
where  he  stood  a moment  in  the  light. 

As  Rosa’s  eyes  rested  upon  him,  she  felt  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  the  stranger. 

“ Master  Boxtel,”  said  the  prince,  “ come  in  here,  if 
you  please.” 
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Boxtel  eagerly  approached,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  William  of  Orange. 

“ His  Highness  ! ” he  cried,  recoiling  a step. 

“ His  Highness  ! ” Rosa  repeated,  in  dismay. 

Hearing  this  exclamation  on  his  left,  Boxtel  turned 
round,  and  perceived  Rosa. 

At  sight  of  her  the  whole  frame  of  the  envious  fellow 
shook  as  if  he  had  touched  a voltaic  battery. 

“ Ah,”  muttered  the  prince  to  himself,  “ he  is 
confused  ! ” 

But  Boxtel,  making  a violent  effort  at  self-control,  had 
already  mastered  his  emotion. 

“ Well,  Mynheer  Boxtel,”  said  William,  “you  seem  to 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  black  tulip  ] ” 

“ Yes,  your  Highness,”  answered  Boxtel,  in  a voice 
which  still  betrayed  some  confusion. 

To  be  sure  his  confusion  might  have  been  attributable 
to  the  emotion  which  the  man  must  have  felt  on  sud- 
denly recognizing  William. 

“But,”  continued  the  prince,  “here  is  a young  woman 
who  also  pretends  to  have  discovered  it.” 

Boxtel  smiled,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemp- 
tuously. 

William  watched  all  his  movements  with  evident  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  v 

“ Then  you  don’t  know  this  young  woman  h ” said  the 
prince. 

“No,  your  Highness.” 

“ And  you,  young  woman,  do  you  know  Mynheer 
Boxtel  1 ” 

“No,  I don’t  know  Mynheer  Boxtel;  but  I know 
Mynheer  Jacob.” 
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“What  do  you  mean?” 

“ I mean  that  at  Loewestein  the  man  who  here  calls 
himself  Isaac  Boxtel  went  by  the  name  of  Jacob.” 

“ What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mynheer  Boxtel  ? ” 

“ I say  that  this  young  woman  lies,  your  Highness.” 

“ Do  you  deny  having  ever  been  at  Loewestein  ? ” 

Boxtel  hesitated ; the  fixed  and  searching  glance  of  the 
keen  eye  of  the  prince  stopped  the  lie  on  his  lips. 

“ I cannot  deny  having  been  at  Loewestein,  your  High' 
ness ; but  I deny  having  stolen  the  tulip.” 

“ You  did  steal  it,  and  from  my  room,”  cried  Rosa, 
with  indignation. 

“ I deny  it.” 

“ Now  listen  to  me  : Do  you  deny  having  followed  me 
into  the  garden  on  the  day  when  I prepared  the  bed 
where  I intended  to  plant  it  ? Do  you  deny  having  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  garden  when  I pretended  to  plant  it? 
Do  you  deny  that  on  that  evening,  after  I had  gone,  you 
rushed  to  the  spot  where  you  hoped  to  find  the  bulb? 
Do  you  deny  having  dug  in  the  ground  with  your  hands  ? 
— but,  thank  God,  in  vain,  for  it  was  only  a stratagem  to 
discover  your  intentions.  Say,  do  you  deny  all  this  ? ” 
Boxtel  did  not  deem  it  best  to  reply  to  these  several 
questions  ; but  turning  to  the  prince,  he  said,  — 

“ I have  now  for  twenty  years  grown  tulips  at  Dort ; I 
have  even  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  art.  One  of 
my  hybrids  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  under  the  name 
of  an  illustrious  personage.  I dedicated  it  to  the  King 
of  Portugal.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter  : This  girl 
knew  that  I had  produced  the  black  tulip,  and  in  concert 
with  a lover  of  hers  in  the  fortress  of  Loewestein  she 
formed  the  plan  of  ruining  me,  by  appropriating  to  her- 
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self  the  prize  of  a hundred  thousand  florins  which  I hope 
to  win,  thanks  to  your  justice.” 

“ Oh  ! ” said  Rosa,  beside  herself  with  anger. 

“ Silence  ! ” said  the  prince. 

Then,  turning  to  Boxtel,  he  said,  — 

“ And  who  is  that  prisoner  whom  you  allege  to  he  the 
lover  of  this  young  woman  ? 77 

Rosa  nearly  swooned  ; for  Cornelius  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  prince  to  the  special  surveillance  of  the 
jailer  as  a dangerous  criminal. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  Boxtel 
than  this  question. 

“ Who  is  this  prisoner,  did  you  ask  ? ” said  he.  “ This 
prisoner  is  a man  whose  name  in  itself  will  prove  to  your 
Highness  what  trust  you  may  place  in  his  good  faith  and 
honor.  He  is  a State  criminal  who  was  once  condemned 
to  death. 77 

“ And  his  name?77 

Rosa  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  with  a despairing 
gesture. 

“ His  name  is  Cornelius  van  Baerle,77  said  Boxtel,  “ and 
he  is  godson  of  that  villain  Cornelius  de  Witt.77 

The  prince  started  ; his  calm  eye  flashed,  and  a death- 
like pallor  spread  over  his  impassive  features. 

He  went  up  to  Rosa,  and  with  a motion  of  his  finger 
ordered  her  to  remove  her  hands  from  her  face. 

Rosa  obeyed,  as  if  under  mesmeric  influence,  without 
having  seen  the  sign. 

“ It  was  then  to  follow  this  man  that  you  came  to  me 
at  Leyden  to  solicit  the  transfer  of  your  father  ? 77 

Rosa  hung  her  head,  and  in  a stifled  and  almost 
inaudible  voice  murmured,  — 
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“ Yes,  your  Highness.” 

“ Go  on/’  said  the  prince  to  Boxtel. 

“ I have  nothing  more  to  say/’  Isaac  continued. 
“ Your  Highness  knows  all.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  I did  not  intend  to  say,  because  I did  not  wish 
to  make  this  girl  blush  for  her  ingratitude.  I came  to 
Loewestein  because  I had  business  there.  I made  the 
acquaintance  of  old  Gryphus,  and  falling  in  love  with 
his  daughter,  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  her ; and  not 
being  rich,  I committed  the  imprudence  of  mentioning 
to  them  my  hope  of  gaining  a hundred  thousand  florins, 
and  to  justify  my  hope,  I showed  them  the  black  tulip. 
Then,  as  her  lover  had  made  a pretence  of  growing  tu- 
lips at  Dort,  to  divert  suspicion  from  his  political  in- 
trigues, the  two  together  plotted  my  ruin. 

“ On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  flower  was  expected 
to  open,  the  tulip  was  carried  off  from  my  quarters  by 
this  young  woman  to  her  room,  whence  I had  the  good 
luck  to  recover  it,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  had  the 
impudence  to  despatch  a messenger  to  announce  to  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  that  she  had  pro- 
duced the  great  black  tulip.  But  she  did  not  stop  there. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  few  hours  which  she 
kept  the  flower  in  her  room  she  showed  it  to  some  per- 
sons, whom  she  may  now  call  as  witnesses.  But  fortu- 
nately your  Highness  has  now  been  warned  against  this 
imposter  and  her  witnesses.” 

“ Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  what  infamous  falsehoods  ! ” 
said  Rosa,  bursting  into  tears,  and  throwing  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  stadtholder,  who,  although  believing  her 
guilty,  felt  pity  for  her  dreadful  agony. 

“ You  have  done  very  wrong,  my  child,”  he  said,  “ and 
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your  lover  shall  be  punished  for  having  advised  you 
thus  ; for  you  are  so  young,  and  have  such  an  honest 
mien,  that  I am  inclined  to  believe  the  mischief  to  have 
been  his  doing,  and  not  yours.” 

“ Oh,  your  Highness,  your  Highness ! ” cried  Rosa, 
“ Cornelius  is  not  guilty  ! ” 

William  started. 

“Not  guilty  of  having  advised  you  ; that’s  what  you 
mean,  is  it  not  ? ” 

“ What  I mean,  your  Highness,  is  that  Cornelius  is  as 
little  guilty  of  the  second  crime  imputed  to  him  as  he 
was  of  the  first.” 

“Of  the  first?  And  do  you  know  what  was  his  first 
crime  ? Do  you  know  of  what  he  was  accused  and  con* 
victed  ? — of  having,  as  an  accomplice  of  Cornelius  de 
Witt,  concealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary and  the  Marquis  de  Louvois.” 

“ Yes,  but,  Mynheer,  he  was  ignorant  that  this  corres- 
pondence had  been  left  in  his  care,  — completely  ignorant. 
Otherwise,  my  God,  he  would  have  told  me.  Could  that 
pure,  noble  heart  conceal  aught  from  me  ? No,  no,  your 
Highness,  I repeat,  even  though  I incur  your  displeasure, 
Cornelius  is  no  more  guilty  of  the  first  crime  than  of  the 
second  ; and  of  the  second  no  more  than  of  the  first. 
Oh,  would  to  Heaven  that  you  knew  my  Cornelius,  your 
Highness  ! ” 

“ He  is  a De  Witt ! ” cried  Boxtel.  “ His  Highness 
knows  only  too  much  of  him,  having  once  granted  him 
his  life.” 

“ Silence  ! ” said  the  prince  ; “ all  these  affairs  of  State, 
as  I have  already  said,  are  completely  outside  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Harlem.” 
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Then  he  added,  with  a slight  frown,  — 

“ As  to  the  tulip,  make  yourself  easy,  Master  Boxtel ; 
you  shall  have  justice  done  you.” 

Boxtel  bowed,  with  a heart  full  of  joy,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  president. 

“ You,  my  child/’  William  of  Orange  continued,  “ 
were  very  near  committing  a crime.  I shall  not  punish 
you ; but  the  real  culprit  shall  pay  the  penalty  for  both. 
A man  of  his  name  may  be  a conspirator,  and  even  a 
traitor;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  a thief.” 

“ A thief!”  cried  Rosa.  “Cornelius  a thief!  Pray, 
your  Highness,  take  care,  for  he  would  die  were  he  to 
hear  your  words ; such  words  would  kill  him  more  surely 
than  the  axe  of  the  executioner  would  have  done  upon 
the  Buytenhof.  If  theft  there  has  been,  I swear  to  you, 
Mynheer,  no  one  but  this  man  has  committed  it.” 

“ Prove  it,”  sneered  Boxtel. 

“ Oh,  I will ; with  God’s  help,  I will  prove  it  ! ” retorted 
the  maiden,  earnestly. 

Then,  turning  toward  Boxtel,  she  asked,  — 

“The  tulip  is  yours]” 

“ It  is.” 

“ How  many  bulbs  were  there  ] ” 

Boxtel  hesitated  for  a moment,  but  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  not  ask  this  question  if  there 
had  been  no  more  than  the  two  of  which  he  already 
knew.  He  therefore  answered,  — 

“ Three.” 

“ What  has  become  of  these  bulbs  ] ” demanded  Rosa. 
“ What  has  become  of  them  ] Well,  one  has  failed  5 
the  second  has  produced  the  black  tulip.” 

“ And  the  third  ? ” 
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“ The  third  ! 99 

“ Yes,  the  third,  where  is  it  1 ” 

“ The  third  is  at  my  house,”  said  Boxtel,  quite  confused. 

“ At  your  house  ? Where,  — at  Loe western,  or  at 
Dort  ? ” 

“ At  Dort,”  said  Boxtel. 

“ You  lie  ! ” cried  Rosa.  “Your  Highness,”  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  prince,  “ I will  tell  you  the  true 
story  of  those  three  bulbs.  The  first  was  crushed  by  my 
father  in  the  prisoner’s  cell,  and  this  man  is  quite  aware 
of  it ; for  he  himself  wanted  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  being 
balked  in  his  hope,  he  very  nearly  fell  out  with  my 
father,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  disappointment. 
The  second  bulb,  under  my  care,  has  produced  the  black 
tulip ; and  the  third  and  last 99  — saying  this  she  drew 
it  from  her  bosom  — “ here  it  is,  in  the  very  same  paper 
in  which  it  was  wrapped  up  together  with  the  two 
others,  when,  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  scaffold, 
Cornelius  van  Baerle  gave  me  all  three.  Take  it,  your 
Highness,  take  it.” 

And  Rosa,  unfolding  the  paper,  offered  the  bulb  to  the 
prince,  who  took  it  from  her  hands  and  examined  it. 

“ But,  your  Highness,  may  not  this  young  woman  have 
stolen  the  bulb  as  she  did  the  tulip  1 99  stammered  Box- 
tel, alarmed  at  the  attention  with  which  the  prince 
examined  the  bulb,  and  even  more  at  the  sudden  interest 
displayed  by  Rosa  in  some  lines  written  on  the  paper 
which  remained  in  her  hands. 

Her  eyes  suddenly  lighted  up ; she  read  the  mysterious 
paper  again  in  breathless  haste,  and  then,  with  an 
exclamation,  held  it  out  to  the  prince. 

“Oh,  read,  your  Highness,  in  God’s  name,  read  ! 99  she 
cried. 
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William  handed  the  third  bulb  to  Van  Systens,  took 
the  paper,  and  read. 

No  sooner  had  he  looked  at  it  than  he  staggered  back ; 
his  hand  trembled,  as  if  it  would  let  the  paper  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  the  expression  of  pain  and  compassion 
in  his  eyes  was  frightful  to  see. 

The  leaf  Rosa  had  handed  him  was  that  page  of  his 
Bible  wThich  Cornelius  de  Witt  had  sent  to  Dort  by 
Craeke,  the  servant  of  his  brother  John,  to  request  Van 
Baerle  to  burn  the  correspondence  of  the  Grand  Pensionary 
with  the  Marquis  de  Louvois. 

This  request,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  was  couched 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

My  dear  Godson,  — Burn  the  parcel  which  I have  in- 
trusted to  you.  Burn  it  without  looking  at  it,  and  without 
opening  it,  so  that  its  contents  may  forever  remain  unknown 
to  yourself.  Secrets  of  this  description  are  death  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  deposited.  Burn  it,  and  you  will  have 
saved  the  lives  of  John  and  Cornelius. 

Farewell,  and  love  me. 

Cornelius  de  Witt, 

August  20,  1672. 

This  slip  of  paper  was  proof  at  once  of  Van  Baerle’s 
innocence  and  of  his  claim  of  ownership  of  the  tulip- 
bulbs. 

Rosa  and  the  stadtholder  exchanged  one  glance. 

That  of  Rosa  was  meant  to  express,  “Now  you  can  see 
who  is  right.” 

That  of  the  stadtholder  signified,  “ Say  nothing,  and 
wait.” 

The  prince  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead, 
and  slowly  folded  the  paper,  as  he  allowed  his  gaze  to 
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follow  his  thoughts  into  that  bottomless,  hopeless  abyss, 
which  is  called  remorse  and  shame  for  the  past. 

Soon,  however,  raising  his  head  with  an  effort,  he  said, 
in  his  usual  voice,  — 

“ Go,  Mynheer  Boxtel ; justice  shall  be  done,  I promise 
you.” 

Then,  turning  to  the  president,  he  added,  — 

“ Do  you,  my  dear  Mynheer  van  Systens,  keep  this 
young  woman  and  the  tulip  here  with  you.  Good-by.” 

All  bowed,  and  the  prince  left  amid  the  deafening 
cheers  of  the  crowd  outside. 

Boxtel  returned  to  his  inn,  rather  anxious.  He  was 
much  disturbed  by  that  paper  which  William  had  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  Rosa,  and  had  read,  folded,  and 
so  carefully  put  away  in  his  pocket. 

Rosa  went  up  to  the  tulip,  tenderly  kissed  its  leaves, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  her  entire  trust  in  God,  she 
murmured,  — 

“ My  God,  Thou  knowest  for  what  end  my  good 
Cornelius  taught  me  to  read  ! 

Yes,  God  did  know,  for  it  is  he  who  chastises  and 
rewards  mankind  according  to  their  deserts. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

Whilst  the  events  we  have  described  in  our  last  chapters 
were  taking  place,  the  unfortunate  Van  Raerle,  forgotten 
in  his  cell  in  the  fortress  of  Loewestein,  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Gryphus  all  that  a prisoner  can  suffer  when 
his  jailer  has  formed  the  determination  of  playing  the 
part  of  hangman. 

Gryphus,  not  having  received  any  tidings  of  Rosa 
or  of  Jacob,  persuaded  himself  that  all  that  had  hap- 
pened was  the  devil’s  work,  and  that  the  devil  himself 
was  responsible  for  Dr.  Cornelius  van  Baerle’s  presence 
on  earth. 

The  result  was  that  one  fine  morning,  the  third  day 
after  the  disappearance  of  Jacob  and  Rosa,  he  went  up  to 
Cornelius’s  cell  in  even  a greater  rage  than  usual. 

The  latter,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  window-sill,  and 
supporting  his  head  with  his  hands,  while  his  eyes  wan- 
dered distractedly  along  the  hazy  horizon,  where  the  wind- 
mills of  Dort  were  lazily  turning  their  sails,  was  seeking 
in  the  fresh,  invigorating  air  for  strength  to  restrain  his 
tears  and  maintain  his  philosophical  tranquillity. 

The  pigeons  were  still  there ; but  hope  had  vanished, 
— the  future  seemed  to  hold  nothing  for  him. 

Alas  ! Rosa  was  being  watched,  and  was  no  longer  able 
to  come.  Could  she  not  write'?  And  if  so,  could  she 
manage  to  send  her  letters  to  him? 
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No,  no  ! He  had  seen  during  the  two  preceding  days 
too  much  fury  and  malignity  in  the  eyes  of  old  Gryphus 
to  expect  that  his  vigilance  would  relax  even  for  one 
moment.  And  then  had  she  not  tortures  to  endure  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  solitude  and  separation  ? 
Would  not  the  blaspheming,  drunken  brute  revenge  him- 
self after  the  fashion  of  the  fathers  in  the  old  Greek 
plaj^s?  And  when  the  gin  had  snarled  up  his  wits, 
would  it  not  endow  his  arm  — which  Cornelius  had  set 
only  too  well  — with  the  strength  of  two  ordinary  arms 
and  a club? 

The  idea  that  Rosa  might  perhaps  be  ill-treated  nearly 
drove  Cornelius  mad. 

He  then  felt  his  own  helplessness,  his  powerlessness, 
and  nothingness.  He  asked  himself  whether  God  was 
just  in  inflicting  so  much  tribulation  on  two  innocent 
creatures.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  that  sad  time 
his  belief  wavered.  Misfortune  does  not  conduce  to  faith 
in  sinful  man. 

Van  Baerle  thought  of  writing  to  Rosa ; but  where 
was  she  ? 

He  also  had  an  idea  of  writing  to  the  Hague  to  fore- 
stall Gryphus,  who  he  had  no  doubt  would  by  denounc- 
ing him  do  his  best  to  bring  fresh  trouble  upon  him. 

But  how  should  he  write?  Gryphus  had  taken  the 
paper  and  pencil  from  him  ; and  even  if  he  had  both, 
he  could  hardly  expect  Gryphus  to  take  charge  of  his 
letter. 

Then  Cornelius  considered  in  every  light  all  the  shal- 
low artifices  resorted  to  by  unfortunate  prisoners. 

He  had  thought  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  — a thing 
which  never  entered  his  head  while  he  could  see  Rosa 
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every  day;  but  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more 
clearly  he  saw  the  impracticability  of  such  an  attempt. 
His  was  one  of  those  fastidious  natures  which  abhor 
everything  that  is  common,  and  often  lose  fine  opportuni- 
ties by  shrinking  from  following  in  the  beaten  track,  — 
the  highway  of  people  of  moderate  pretensions,  and  which 
may  lead  to  any  height. 

“ How  would  it  be  possible/’  said  Cornelius  to  himself, 
44  for  me  to  escape  from  Loewestein,  as  Grotius  did  ] Has 
not  every  precaution  been  taken  since  ] Are  not  the 
windows  barred  ] Are  not  the  doors  twice  or  three  times 
as  strong  as  they  were  then,  and  the  sentinels  ten  times 
more  watchful  ] And  besides  the  barred  windows  and 
the  double  doors  and  the  vigilant  sentinels,  have  I not  a 
tireless  watcher,  — a veritable  Argus,  so  much  the  more 
to  be  dreaded  because  his  eyes  are  made  keen  by  hatred, 
— old  Gryphus  himself]  Finally,  is  there  not  one  cir- 
cumstance which  takes  away  all  my  spirit,  — I mean 
Rosa’s  absence  ] But  suppose  I should  wraste  ten  years 
of  my  life  in  making  a file  to  file  off  my  bars  or  in  braid- 
ing cords  to  let  myself  down  from  the  window,  or  in 
sticking  wings  on  my  shoulders  to  fly,  like  Daedalus  1 
But  luck  is  against  me  now.  The  file  would  get  dull,  the 
rope  would  break,  or  my  wings  would  melt  in  the  sun  ; I 
should  surely  kill  myself ; I should  be  picked  up  maimed 
and  crippled ; I should  be  labelled,  and  put  on  exhibition 
in  the  museum  at  the  Hague  between  the  blood-stained 
doublet  of  William  the  Taciturn  and  the  female  walrus 
captured  at  Stavesen,  and  the  only  result  of  my  enter- 
prise will  have  been  to  procure  me  a place  among  the 
curiosities  of  Hollaud. 

“ But  no  ; and  it  is  much  better  so.  Some  fine  day 
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Gryphus  will  commit  some  atrocity.  I am  losing  my 
patience  since  I lost  all  pleasure  by  losing  the  company 
of  Rosa,  and  especially  since  I lost  my  tulip.  Undoubt- 
edly, some  day  or  other  Gryphus  will  attack  me  in  a 
manner  offensive  to  my  self-respect  or  to  my  love,  or  even 
threaten  my  personal  safety.  Since  I have  been  left  en- 
tirely to  myself  I am  conscious  of  a strange  feeling  of 
physical  power  and  of  mental  vigor,  which  make  me  cross 
beyond  measure,  they  are  so  loud  in  their  demand  to  be 
brought  into  action.  I long  to  fight  some  one  ; my  ap- 
petite for  a row  is  insatiable ; and  I have  an  incompre- 
hensible thirst  for  giving  and  receiving  blows.  I shall 
surely  jump  at  the  throat  of  my  villanous  old  friend  and 
strangle  him.” 

Cornelius  at  his  last  words  stopped  for  a moment, 
with  clenched  teeth  and  staring  eye. 

He  was  eagerly  revolving  in  his  mind  a thought  which 
at  last  made  him  smile. 

“ Well,”  continued  he,  resuming  his  soliloquy,  “ with 
Gryphus  once  strangled,  why  not  take  his  keys  from  him, 
why  not  go  down  the  stairs  as  if  I had  done  the  most 
virtuous  action,  why  not  seek  Rosa  in  her  room,  why  not 
tell  her  all,  and  jump  with  her  from  her  window  into  the 
Waal?  I can  certainly  swim  well  enough  for  two.  Rosa 
— but,  oh,  heavens,  Gryphus  is  her  father  ! Whatever 
may  be  her  affection  for  me,  she  will  never  approve  of 
my  having  strangled  her  father,  brutal  and  malicious  as 
he  has  been.  I shall  have  to  enter  into  an  argument 
with  her ; and  in  the  midst  of  my  speech  some  wretched 
turnkey  who  has  found  Gryphus  with  the  death-rattle  in 
his  throat,  or  perhaps  actually  dead,  will  come  along  and 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Then  I shall  see  the 
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Buytenhof  again,  and  the  gleam  of  that  infernal  sword,  — 
which  will  not  stop  half-way  a second  time,  but  will  make 
acquaintance  with  the  nape  of  my  neck.  It  will  not  do, 
Cornelius,  my  fine  fellow ; it  is  a had  plan.  But,  then, 
what  is  to  become  of  me,  and  how  shall  I find  Rosa 
again  h ” 

Such  were  the  cogitations  of  Cornelius  three  days  after 
the  sad  scene  of  separation  from  Rosa,  at  the  moment 
when  we  find  him  standing  at  the  window. 

And  at  that  very  moment  Gryphus  entered. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a huge  club  ; his  eyes  glistened 
with  evil  thoughts,  an  evil  smile  played  upon  his  lips,  his 
gait  had  an  evil  uncertainty,  and  evil  intentions  exhaled 
from  his  whole  morose  person. 

Cornelius,  inured  as  we  have  seen  to  the  necessity  of 
patience,  — a necessity  which  amounted  to  conviction,  — 
heard  him  enter,  and  guessed  that  it  was  he,  but  did  not 
turn  round  ; he  knew  that  this  time  no  Rosa  accom- 
panied him. 

There  is  nothing  more  galling  to  angry  people  than 
the  coolness  of  those  on  whom  they  wish  to  vent  their 
spleen. 

The  expense  being  once  incurred,  one  does  not  like  to 
lose  it ; one’s  passion  is  roused,  and  one’s  blood  boiling. 
It  seems  a pure  loss  of  energy  if  the  boiling  should  not 
eventuate  in  a little  stew. 

Every  honest  rascal  who  has  sharpened  his  ill-humor 
to  a keen  edge  longs  to  inflict  a wound  upon  somebody 
with  it. 

Gryphus  therefore,  on  seeing  that  Cornelius  did  not 
stir,  tried  to  attract  his  attention  by  a loud  — 

“ Umph,  umph  ! ” 
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Cornelius  was  humming  between  his  teeth  the  " Song 
of  the  Flowers/’  — a sad  but  beautiful  song,  — 

“We  are  the  children  of  the  hidden  fire, 

Of  the  fire  which  courses  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  ; 

We  are  the  children  of  the  dawn  and  the  dew  ; 

We  are  the  children  of  the  air  ; 

We  are  the  children  of  the  fountain ; 

But  we  are,  above  all,  the  children  of  heaven.” 

This  song  — the  placid  melancholy  of  which  was  made 
more  impressive  by  its  soft,  sweet  melody  — exasperated 
Gryphus. 

He  struck  his  club  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  cell, 
and  called  out,  — 

“ Halloa,  my  musical  friend  ! Don’t  you  hear  me  1 99 
Cornelius  turned. 

“ Good  morning,”  said  he,  and  then  began  his  song 
again,  — 

“ Men  defile  us,  and  destroy  us  for  very  love  ; 

We  are  held  to  the  earth  by  but  a slender  thread. 

This  thread  is  our  root,  — that  is  to  say,  our  life  ; 

But  we  raise  our  arms  to  our  full  height  toward  heaven.” 

“ Ah,  you  accursed  sorcerer  ! you  are  making  game  of 
me,  I believe/’  roared  Gryphus. 

Cornelius  continued,  — 

e<  For  heaven  is  our  fatherland, 

Our  true  fatherland,  for  thence  comes  our  soul, 

And  thither  our  soul  returns,  — 

Our  soul ; that  is  to  say,  our  perfume.” 

Gryphus  went  close  up  to  him,  and  said,  — 

“ Don’t  you  see,  pray,  that  I have  taken  measures  to 
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humble  your  damned  pride  and  make  you  confess  your 
crimes  % ” 

“ Are  you  mad,  my  dear  Master  Gryphus  % ” asked 
Cornelius,  turning  to  look  at  him. 

As  he  spoke,  he  observed  the  forbidding  expression, 
the  flashing  eyes,  and  foaming  mouth  of  the  old  jailer. 

“ The  devil ! ” he  muttered ; “ he  is  more  than  mad, 
it  seems  ; he  is  a raving  lunatic.” 

Gryphus  flourished  his  club  above  his  head,  without 
moving  a muscle. 

“Here,  friend  Gryphus,”  said  Van  Baerle,  with  folded 
arms,  “you  seem  to  threaten  me.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  I do  threaten  you ! ” cried  the  jailer. 

“ What  do  you  propose  to  do  % ” 

“ First  of  all,  see  what  I have  in  my  hand.” 

“ I think  that ’s  a club,”  said  Cornelius,  calmly,  — “ in 
fact,  a big  club  ; but  I don’t  imagine  that  that  is  what 
you  threaten  me  with.” 

“ Oh,  you  don’t ! why  not  h ” 

“ Because  any  jailer  who  strikes  a prisoner  is  liable  to 
two  penalties ; the  first  laid  down  in  Article  9 of  the 
regulations  of  Loewestein,  — 

w 4 Any  jailer,  inspector,  or  turnkey  who  lays  hand  upon 
a prisoner  of  State  will  be  dismissed.’  ” 

“Yes,  who  lays  hands,”  said  Gryphus,  mad  with  rage  ; 
u but  how  about  a club  ] Aha  ! the  rules  are  dumb  on 
the  subject  of  clubs.” 

“ And  the  second,”  continued  Cornelius,  “ which  is 
not  included  in  the  regulations,  but  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  holy  Gospel,  is  this,  ( Whosoever  smites  with  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword/  — in  other  words, 

18 
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‘ Whosoever  smites  with  the  club  shall  receive  a good 
thrashing  therewith.*  ” 

Gryphus,  more  and  more  enraged  by  the  calm  and 
sententious  tone  of  Cornelius,  brandished  his  cudgel ; but 
just  as  he  raised  it,  Cornelius  rushed  at  him,  snatched 
it  from  his  hands,  and  put  it  under  his  own  arm. 
Gryphus  fairly  bellowed  with  rage. 

“ There,  there,  my  good  man,”  said  Cornelius,  “ don’t 
risk  the  loss  of  your  place.” 

“ Ah,  you  sorcerer,  I T1  make  you  pay  dear  for  this,” 
roared  Gryphus. 

“ All  right.” 

“ Don’t  you  see  that  my  hands  are  empty  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I do,  and  not  without  a certain  amount  of 
satisfaction.” 

“You  know  that  it  is  not  generally  the  case  when 
I come  upstairs  in  the  morning.” 

“ Ah,  that  ’s  true,  for  you  generally  bring  me  the 
worst  soup  and  the  most  miserable  rations  one  can 
imagine.  But  that ’s  not  a punishment  to  me  ; I eat 
only  bread,  and  the  worse  the  bread  is  to  your  taste, 
Gryphus,  the  better  it  is  to  mine.” 

“ The  better  it  is  to  yours  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“How  so?” 

y 

“Oh,  it  ’s  a very  simple  thing.” 

“ Tell  me,  then,”  said  Gryphus. 

“Willingly.  I know  that  in  giving  me  bad  bread 
you  think  you  annoy  me.” 

“Certainly,  I don’t  give  it  you  to  please  you,  you 
brigand.” 

“ Well,  then,  I,  who  am  a sorcerer,  as  you  know5 
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change  your  bad  bread  into  excellent  bread,  which  I 
relish  more  than  the  best  cake ; and  then  I have  the 
double  pleasure  of  eating  something  that  gratifies  my 
palate,  and  of  doing  something  that  puts  you  in  a 
rage.” 

Gryphus  answered  with  a growl. 

“ Oh,  you  confess,  then,  that  you  are  a sorcerer  ? ” 

“ Faith,  yes  ; if  I am  so.  I don’t  say  it  before  all  the 
world,  because  they  might  send  me  to  the  stake,  like 
Gaufredy,  or  Urbain  Grandier ; but  as  we  are  alone, 
I see  no  objection  to  telling  you.” 

“Very  good,  very  good,”  retorted  Gryphus;  “but  even 
if  a sorcerer  can  change  black  bread  into  white,  will  he 
be  the  less  likely  to  die  of  hunger  if  he  has  no  bread 
at  all?” 

“ What ’s  that  1 ” said  Cornelius. 

“ So,  I think  I will  not  bring  you  any  bread  at  all, 
and  we  will  see  how  you  are  after  eight  days.” 

Cornelius  grew  pale. 

“ And,”  continued  Gryphus,  “ we  ’ll  begin  this  very 
day.  As  you  are  such  a clever  sorcerer,  why,  you  had 
better  change  the  furniture  of  your  room  into  bread  ; 
as  to  myself,  I shall  pocket  the  eighteen  sous  a day 
which  are  paid  to  me  for  your  board.” 

“But  that’s  murder,”  cried  Cornelius,  carried  away 
by  the  first  impulse  of  very  natural  terror  with  which 
the  bare  thought  of  this  horrible  mode  of  death  inspired 
him. 

“Well,”  Gryphus  went  on  in  his  jeering  way,  “as 
you  are  a sorcerer,  you  will  live  notwithstanding.” 

Cornelius  resumed  his  jovial  demeanor,  and  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  said,  — 
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“ Have  you  not  seen  me  make  the  pigeons  come 
hither  from  DorU” 

“Well,”  said  Gryphus. 

“Well,  a pigeon  makes  a very  dainty  roast,  and  a 
man  who  eats  one  every  day  is  not  likely  to  starve, 
I fancy.” 

“ What  will  you  do  for  a fire  ? ” said  Gryphus. 

“ Fire  ! why,  you  know  that  I ’m  in  league  with  the 
devil.  Do  you  think  the  devil  will  leave  me  without 
fire  when  fire  is  his  natural  element  h ” 

“ A man,  however  healthy  his  appetite  may  be,  could 
not  eat  a pigeon  every  day.  Men  have  made  bets  before 
now  that  they  would  do  so,  and  have  been  obliged  to. 
abandon  them.” 

“ Well,  but  when  I am  tired  of  pigeons,  I have  only 
to  summon  the  fish  from  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse.” 

Gryphus  opened  his  eyes  to  their  widest  extent  in 
bewilderment. 

“ I am  rather  fond  of  fish,”  continued  Cornelius ; 
“you  never  let  me  have  any.  Well,  I will  take  advan- 
tage of  your  attempt  to  starve  me,  and  regale  myself 
with  fish.” 

Gryphus  nearly  fainted  with  anger  and  terror ; but  he 
soon  rallied,  and  said,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  — 

“ Well,  if  you  force  me  to  it,”  — and  with  these  words, 
he  drew  forth  a clasp-knife  and  opened  it. 

“ Halloa,  a knife  ! ” said  Cornelius,  preparing  to 
defend  himself  with  his  cudgel. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  WHICH  VAN  BAERLE,  BEFORE  LEAVING  LGEWESTEIN, 
SETTLES  ACCOUNTS  WITH  GRYPHUS. 

The  two  stood  for  a moment,  Gryphus  on  the  offensive, 
and  Yan  Baerle  on  the  defensive. 

Then,  as  the  situation  might  be  prolonged  to  an  in- 
definite length,  Cornelius,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  reinforcement  of  wrath  on  the  part 
of  his  adversary,  asked  him,  — 

“ In  Heaven’s  name,  what  do  you  want  ] ” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I want,”  answered  Gryphus,  “I 
want  you  to  give  me  back  my  daughter  Rosa.” 

“ Your  daughter]  ” cried  Van  Baerle. 

“ Yes,  Rosa,  whom  you  have  taken  from  me  by  your 
devilish  magic.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  where  she  is  ] ” 
And  the  attitude  of  Gryphus  became  more  and  more 
threatening. 

“ Rosa  not  at  Loewestein  ] ” cried  Cornelius. 

“ You  know  very  well  she  is  not.  Once  more,  will 
you  give  Rosa  back  to  me  ] ” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Cornelius,  “ this  is  a trap  you  are 
laying  for  me.” 

“ Now,  for  the  last  time,  will  you  tell  me  where  my 
daughter  is]” 

“ Guess,  you  villain,  if  you  don’t  know.” 

“ Only  wait,  only  wait ! ” growled  Gryphus,  white  with 
rage,  and  with  lips  quivering  with  the  excitement  which 
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began  to  turn  his  brain.  “ Ah,  you  will  not  tell  me  any- 
thing h Well,  I ’ll  unlock  your  teeth  ! ” 

He  advanced  a step  towards  Cornelius,  and  said,  show- 
ing him  the  weapon  which  glistened  in  his  hand,  — 

“ Do  you  see  this  knife  1 Well,  I have  killed  more 
than  fifty  black  cocks  with  it ; and  I vow  I ’ll  kill  their 
master  the  devil,  as  well  as  them.  Just  wait,  just  you 
wait  ! ” 

“ Why,  you  blockhead,”  said  Cornelius,  “ do  you  really 
mean  to  kill  me  h ” 

“ I will  open  your  heart,  to  see  the  place  within  it 
where  you  hide  my  daughter.” 

With  these  words,  Gryphus  in  his  frenzy  rushed  upon 
Cornelius,  who  had  barely  time  to  retreat  behind  his 
table  to  avoid  the  first  thrust.  Gryphus  continued, 
with  horrid  threats,  to  brandish  his  huge  knife.  Cor- 
nelius saw  that  although  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  hand,  he  was  not  out  of  range  of  the  weapon,  which 
if  thrown  at  him  might  bury  itself  in  his  chest.  So  he 
lost  no  time,  but  with  the  cudgel,  which  he  had  kept  tight 
hold  upon,  dealt  a vigorous  blow  on  the  wTrist  which 
held  the  knife. 

The  knife  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Cornelius  put  his 
foot  on  it. 

Then,  as  Gryphus  seemed  bent  upon  engaging  in 
a struggle,  which  the  pain  in  his  wrist  and  shame 
at  having  allowed  himself  to  be  twice  disarmed  would 
have  made  desperate,  Cornelius  took  a decisive  step. 
He  belabored  his  jailer,  with  most  heroic  self-possession 
selecting  the  precise  spot  for  every  blow  of  the  terrible 
cudgel. 

Gryphus  was  not  slow  in  begging  for  mercy;  but 
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before  doing  so  he  had  roared  long  and  loud,  and  his 
bellowing  had  been  heard  and  had  roused  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  prison.  Two  turnkeys,  an  inspector,  and 
three  or  four  guards  made  their  appearance  all  at  once, 
and  found  Cornelius  still  working  the  cudgel  with  his 
hand,  with  the  knife  under  his  foot. 

At  the  sight  of  these  witnesses  of  the  crime  he  was 
engaged  in,  and  whose  “ mitigating  circumstances,”  as 
we  say  nowadays,  were  unknown  to  them,  Cornelius  felt 
that  he  was  irretrievably  lost. 

In  fact,  appearances  were  sadly  against  him. 

In  a twinkling  Cornelius  was  disarmed ; and  Gryphus, 
surrounded  and  lifted  from  the  floor,  bellowing  with  rage 
and  pain,  was  able  to  take  account  of  the  bruises,  which 
were  beginning  to  swell  on  his  back  and  shoulders  like 
the  foot-hills  of  a mountain  range. 

A proces-verbal  of  the  violence  practised  by  the 
prisoner  against  his  keeper  was  immediately  drawn  up  ; 
and  as  it  was  inspired  by  Gryphus,  it  was  not  open  to 
the  criticism  of  mildness,  the  prisoner  being  charged 
with  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  murder,  long  pre- 
meditated, and  put  in  practice  upon  the  jailer  with 
malice  aforethought  and  in  open  rebellion. 

While  the  charge  was  being  drawn  up  against  Cor- 
nelius, Gryphus,  whose  presence  was  no  longer  necessary 
after  his  deposition  had  been  taken,  was  taken  down  by 
his  turnkeys  to  his  lodge,  groaning,  and  covered  with 
bruises. 

During  this  time,  the  guards  who  had  seized  Cornelius 
busied  themselves  charitably  in  informing  their  prisoner  of 
the  usages  and  customs  of  Loewestein,  — which,  however, 
he  knew  as  well  as  they  did,  the  regulations  having  been 
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read  to  him  at  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  prison, 
and  certain  articles  in  them  remaining  fixed  in  his 
memory. 

They  also  told  him  how  these  regulations  had  been  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  a prisoner  named  Mathias,  who  in 
1688  — that  is  to  say,  five  years  before  — had  com- 
mitted a much  less  violent  act  of  rebellion  than  that  of 
which  Cornelius  was  guilty.  He  had  found  his  soup  too 
hot,  and  had  thrown  it  at  the  head  of  the  chief  turnkey, 
who  in  consequence  of  this  ablution  had  been  put  to 
the  inconvenience  of  having  his  skin  come  off  as  he 
wiped  his  face. 

Mathias  within  twelve  hours  was  taken  from  his  cell ; 
then  led  to  the  jailer’s  lodge,  where  he  was  registered 
as  leaving  Loewestein  ; then  taken  to  the  Esplanade, 
from  which  there  is  a very  fine  view  extending  over 
eleven  leagues. 

There  they  fettered  his  hands,  bandaged  his  eyes,  and 
recited  three  prayers. 

Hereupon  he  was  invited  to  kneel ; and  the  guards  of 
Loewestein,  twelve  in  number,  at  a sign  from  a sergeant, 
each  very  cleverly  lodged  a musket-ball  in  his  body. 

In  consequence  whereof  Mathias  immediately  then 
and  there  did  die. 

Cornelius  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  this 
delightful  recital,  and  then  said,  — 

“ Ah,  ah  ! within  twelve  hours,  you  say  ? ” 

“Yes;  the  twelfth  hour  had  not  even  struck,  if  I 
remember  right,”  said  the  guard  who  had  told  him  the 
story. 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Cornelius. 

The  guard  still  had  the  smile  on  his  face  which  served 
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to  accentuate  his  tale,  when  a loud  step  was  heard  in  the 
hall  and  spurs  jingled  upon  the  worn-out  stairs. 

The  guards  fell  back  to  allow  an  officer  to  pass,  who 
entered  the  cell  of  Cornelius  while  the  clerk  of  Loewestein 
was  still  making  out  his  report. 

“ Is  this  No.  11  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,  Captain,”  answered  a subaltern. 

“ Then  this  is  the  cell  of  the  prisoner  Cornelius  van 
Baerle  ] ” 

“ Exactly,  Captain.” 

“ Where  is  the  prisoner  h ” 

“ Here  I am,  Mynheer,”  answered  Cornelius,  growing 
rather  pale,  notwithstanding  all  his  courage. 

“ You  are  Dr.  Cornelius  van  Baerle  V’  asked  he,  this 
time  addressing  the  prisoner  himself. 

“ Yes,  Mynheer.” 

“ Then  follow  me.” 

“ Oh,  oh  ! ” said  Cornelius,  whose  heart  felt  oppressed 
as  if  by  the  first  pang  of  the  agony  of  death.  “ What 
quick  work  they  make  here  in  the  fortress  of  Loewestein  ! 
And  the  rascal  talked  to  me  of  twelve  hours  ! ” 

“ Ah,  what  did  I tell  you  1 ” whispered  the  histori- 
cally-minded guard  into  th  ear  of  the  patient  sufferer. 

“A  lie” 

“ How  so  1 ” 

“ You  promised  me  twelve  hours.” 

“ Ah,  yes ; but  they  have  sent  you  an  aid-de-camp  of 
his  Highness,  even  one  of  his  most  intimate  companions, 
Mynheer  van  Deken.  Zounds  ! they  did  not  pay  such  a 
compliment  to  poor  Mathias.” 

“ Come,  come  ! ” said  Cornelius,  drawing  a long  breath. 
“ Come,  I ’ll  show  these  people  that  an  honest  burgher, 
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godson  of  Cornelius  de  Witt,  can  without  flinching  re- 
ceive as  many  musket-balls  as  that  Mathias.” 

And  he  passed  proudly  before  the  clerk,  who,  being  in- 
terrupted in  his  work,  ventured  to  say  to  the  officer,  — 

“ But,  Captain  van  Deken,  the  proces-verbal  is  not  yet 
finished.” 

“ It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  finish  it,”  rejoined  the 
officer. 

“ Very  well,”  replied  the  clerk,  philosophically,  putting 
away  his  paper  and  pen  in  a greasy  and  well-worn 
writing-case. 

“ It  was  written,”  thought  poor  Cornelius,  “ that  I 
should  not  in  this  world  give  my  name  either  to  a child, 
a flower,  or  a book,  — the  three  things  of  which  God  re- 
quires one  at  least,  we  are  told,  of  every  well-organized 
individual  whom  He  deigns  to  allow  to  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session of  a soul  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  mental  and 
bodily  faculties.” 

He  followed  the  officer  with  a resolute  heart  and  head 
erect. 

Cornelius  counted  the  steps  which  led  to  the  Espla- 
nade, regretting  that  he  had  not  asked  the  guard  how 
many  there  were,  for  the  man  in  his  officious  complaisance 
would  not  have  failed  to  tell  him. 

What  the  long-suffering  fellow  principally  dreaded  dur- 
ing this  short  journey  — which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
immediate  precursor  of  the  end  of  his  life’s  journey  — 
was  that  he  should  see  Gryphus  and  not  Bosa.  What 
savage  satisfaction  would  glisten  in  the  eyes  of  the  father, 
and  what  sorrow  dim  those  of  the  daughter  ! 

How  Gryphus  would  glory  in  his  punishment ! Pun- 
ishment ? Bather,  savage  vengeance  for  an  eminently 
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righteous  deed,  which  Cornelius  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  performed  as  a bo  unden  duty. 

But  Rosa,  poor  girl ! must  he  die  without  a glimpse  of 
her,  without  an  opportunity  to  give  her  one  last  kiss,  or 
even  to  say  one  last  word  of  farewell  ? 

And  worst  of  all,  must  he  die  without  any  intelli- 
gence of  the  black  tulip,  and  regain  his  consciousness  in 
heaven  with  no  idea  in  what  direction  he  should  look 
to  find  it  ? 

In  truth,  to  restrain  his  tears  at  such  a crisis  the  poor 
wretch’s  heart  must  have  been  encased  in  more  of  the 
aes  triplex  — “the  triple  brass” — than  Horace  bestows 
upon  the  sailor  who  first  visited  the  terrifying  Acroce- 
raunian  shoals. 

In  vain  did  Cornelius  look  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ; 
he  saw  no  sign  either  of  Rosa  or  Gryphus. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  glad  that  it  was  so. 

When  he  reached  the  Esplanade,  he  looked  courage- 
ously and  unflinchingly  about  him  for  the  guards  who 
were  to  be  his  executioners,  and  saw  a dozen  or  more 
soldiers  standing  talking  together. 

But  they  were  standing  and  talking,  not  drawn  up  in 
line,  and  without  arms ; in  fact  they  were  whispering  and 
joking  rather  than  conversing,  — a line  of  conduct  which 
seemed  to  Cornelius  little  consistent  with  the  serious  mien 
commonly  assumed  on  such  occasions. 

Suddenly  Gryphus  appeared  at  the  doorway  of  his  lodge, 
hobbling  and  tottering  along,  supported  by  a crutch.  He 
had  concentrated  all  the  flame  that  his  cat-like  gray  eyes 
could  command  in  one  last  look  of  bitter  hatred.  He  then 
began  to  pour  forth  such  a torrent  of  foul  abuse  upon 
Cornelius  that  the  latter,  addressing  the  officer,  said,  — 
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“ Mynheer,  I do  not  think  it  very  becoming  to  allow 
me  to  be  thus  insulted  by  this  man,  especially  at  a mo- 
ment like  this.” 

“ But  think,”  said  the  officer,  laughing ; “ it  is  quite 
natural  that  this  worthy  fellow  should  bear  you  a grudge, 
for  you  seem  to  have  given  him  a good  drubbing.” 

“ But  only  in  self-defence,  Mynheer.” 

“ Pshaw  ! ” said  the  captain,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
like  a true  philosopher,  “ let  him  talk  ; what  does  it  mat- 
ter to  you  now  ? ” 

The  cold  sweat  stood  on  the  brow  of  Cornelius  at  this 
answer,  which  he  looked  upon  as  rather  brutal  sarcasm, 
especially  from  an  officer  whom  he  understood  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  prince. 

The  unfortunate  wretch  then  felt  that  he  had  no  more 
hope  and  no  more  friends,  and  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate. 

“ God’s  will  be  done,”  he  muttered,  bowing  his  head. 
“ They  did  much  worse  to  Christ,  and  innocent  as  I am,  I 
cannot  compare  myself  to  him.  Christ  would  have  let 
his  jailer  beat  him  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  would  not 
have  struck  back,” 

Then  turning  toward  the  officer,  who  seemed  to  have 
no  objection  to  waiting  until  he  had  finished  his  medita- 
tions, he  asked,  — 

“Well,  Mynheer,  where  am  I to  go?  ” 

The  officer  pointed  to  a carriage  drawn  by  four  horses, 
— which  reminded  him  very  strongly  of  that  which,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  had  before  attracted  his  atten- 
tion at  the  Buytenhof. 

“ Enter  this  carriage,”  said  the  officer. 

“Ah,”  muttered  Cornelius  to  himself,  “it  seems 
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that  I am  not  considered  worthy  of  the  honors  of  the 
Esplanade.” 

He  uttered  these  words  loud  enough  for  the  historical 
guard,  who  seemed  to  have  attached  himself  to  his  person, 
to  overhear  him. 

He  doubtless  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  Cornelius 
some  new  information ; for  approaching  the  door  of  the 
carriage  while  the  officer,  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  was 
giving  his  orders,  he  whispered  to  Van  Baerle,  — 

“ Condemned  prisoners  have  sometimes  been  taken  to 
their  own  town,  and,  to  make  their  example  more  im- 
pressive and  terrible,  have  undergone  the  penalty  of  the 
law  before  the  door  of  their  own  house.  It  ?s  all  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.” 

Cornelius  thanked  him  with  a gesture. 

“ Well,  upon  my  word,”  he  thought,  “ here  is  a fellow 
who  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  say  a word  of  com- 
fort ! Faith,  my  friend,  I ?m  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Farewell.” 

The  carriage  drove  away. 

“ Ah,  you  villain,  you  brigand  ! ” roared  Gryphus, 
clenching  his  fists  at  the  victim,  who  was  escaping  from 
his  clutches.  “ To  think  of  his  clearing  out  without  hav- 
ing given  me  back  my  daughter  ! ” 

“ If  they  take  me  to  Dort,”  thought  Cornelius,  “I  shall 
see  as  I pass  my  house  whether  my  poor  beds  have  been 
all  torn  to  pieces.” 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHEREIN  THE  READER  BEGINS  TO  HAVE  AN  INKLING  OF 
THE  KIND  OF  PUNISHMENT  THAT  WAS  AWAITING  COR- 
NELIUS VAN  BAERLE. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  during  the  whole  day ; it  left  Dort 
on  the  left  hand,  passed  through  Rotterdam,  and  reached 
Delft.  By  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  they  had  made  at 
least  twenty  leagues. 

Cornelius  addressed  some  questions  to  the  officer,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  his  guard  and  his  companion  ; hut 
cautious  as  were  his  inquiries,  he  had  the  disappointment 
of  receiving  no  answer. 

Cornelius  regretted  that  he  had  no  longer  by  his  side 
the  obliging  guard,  who  would  talk  without  being  begged 
to  do  so. 

He  would  undoubtedly  have  had  as  pleasant  details 
and  as  exact  explanations  to  offer  him  concerning  the 

remarkable  character  of  his  third  adventure  as  he  had 

* 

done  concerning  the  probabilities  of  his  fate  at  its  two 
earlier  stages. 

The  travellers  passed  the  night  in  the  carriage.  On 
the  following  morning  at  dawn  Cornelius  found  himself 
beyond  Leyden,  having  the  North  Sea  on  his  left,  and 
Harlem  Lake  on  his  right. 

Three  hours  later  he  entered  Harlem. 
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Cornelius  was  not  aware  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Harlem,  and  we  shall  leave  him  in  ignorance  of  it  until 
the  course  of  events  enlightens  him. 

But  we  cannot  treat  the  reader  in  the  same  way  ; for 
he  has  a right  to  know  all  about  it,  even  before  our 
hero. 

We  have  seen  that  Rosa  and  the  tulip,  like  two  orphan 
sisters,  had  been  left  by  Prince  William  of  Orange  at  the 
house  of  the  President  van  Systens. 

Rosa  did  not  hear  again  from  the  stadtholder  until 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she  had  seen  him  face 
to  face. 

Toward  evening  an  officer  called  at  Van  Systens’s 
house.  He  came  from  his  Highness  with  a request  for 
Rosa  to  appear  at  the  Town  Hall. 

There,  in  the  large  council  room  into  which  she  was 
ushered,  she  found  the  prince  writing. 

He  was  alone,  with  a large  Frisian  greyhound  at  his 
feet,  who  gazed  earnestly  at  him,  as  if  the  faithful  animal 
would  have  tried  to  accomplish  what  no  man  could  do,  — 
read  his  master’s  mind. 

William  continued  his  writing  for  a moment ; then 
raising  his  eyes,  and  seeing  Rosa  standing  near  the  door, 
he  said,  without  laying  down  his  pen,  — 

“ Come  here,  my  child.” 

Rosa  advanced  a few  steps  toward  the  table. 

“ I have  come,  your  Highness,”  said  she,  stopping  at  a 
short  distance  from  him. 

“ Very  well,”  returned  the  prince  ; “be  seated.” 

Rosa  obeyed,  for  the  prince  had  his  eye  upon  her ; but 
he  had  scarcely  turned  them  again  to  his  paper  when  she 
bashfully  retired. 
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The  prince  finished  his  letter. 

During  this  time  the  greyhound  had  gone  up  to  Rosa, 
made  a careful  survey  of  her,  and  begun  to  make  friendly 
overtures. 

“ Ah,”  said  William  to  his  dog,  “ it  ’s  easy  to  see 
that  she  is  a countrywoman  of  yours,  and  that  you 
recognize  her.” 

Then  turning  toward  Rosa,  and  fixing  on  her  his 
scrutinizing  and  at  the  same  time  impenetrable  glance, 
he  said,  — 

“ Kow  my  child.” 

The  prince  was  scarcely  twenty-three,  and  Rosa 
eighteen  or  twenty.  He  might,  perhaps,  better  have 
said  “my  sister.” 

“ My  child,”  he  said,  with  that  strangely  commanding 
tone  which  chilled  all  those  who  approached  him,  “ we 
are  alone,  and  may  speak  freely.” 

Rosa  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb  ; and  yet  there 
was  nothing  but  kindness  in  the  expression  of  the 
prince’s  face. 

“ Your  Highness,”  she  stammered. 

“ You  have  a father  at  Loewestein?” 

“ Yes,  your  Highness.” 

“ You  do  not  love  him  ? ” 

“ I do  not,  — at  least  not  as  a daughter  ought  to,  do, 
your  Highness.” 

“ It  is  not  right  not  to  love  one’s  father,  but  it  is 
right  not  to  tell  a falsehood  to  your  prince.” 

Rosa  lowered  her  eyes. 

“Why  do  you  not  love  your  father?” 

“ He  is  a wicked  man.” 

“ In  what  way  does  he  show  his  wickedness  ? ” 
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“ He  ill-treats  the  prisoners/' 

“ All  of  them  i ” 

“ All.” 

“ But  do  you  not  complain  of  his  ill-treating  some  one 
in  particular  ] ” 

“ My  father  is  particularly  severe  upon  Mynheer  van 
Baerie,  who  — ” 

“Who  is  your  lover.” 

Rosa  started  back  a step. 

“ Whom  I love,  your  Highness,”  she  answered  proudly. 
“ Since  when  % ” asked  the  prince. 

“ Since  the  day  when  I first  saw  him.” 

“ And  when  was  that  ] ” 

“ The  day  after  that  on  which  the  Grand  Pensionary 
John  and  his  brother  Cornelius  met  with  such  an  awful 
death.” 

The  prince  compressed  his  lips  and  knit  his  brow, 
and  his  eyelids  drooped  so  as  to  hide  his  eyes  for  an 
instant.  After  a momentary  silence,  he  resumed  the 
conversation. 

“ But  what  is  the  object  of  loving  a man  who  is 
doomed  to  live  and  die  in  prison  V1 

“ My  object,  your  Highness,  if  he  must  live  and  die 
in  prison,  is  to  do  my  best  to  make  his  life  pleasant, 
and  prepare  him  to  meet  death  with  resignation.” 

“ And  would  you  accept  the  lot  of  being  the  wife  of 
a prisoner  1 ” 

“ As  the  wife  of  Mynheer  van  Baerie,  I should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  woman 
in  the  world ; but  — ” 

“ But  what]” 

“ I dare  not  say,  your  Highness.” 

19 
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“There  is  something  like  hope  in  your  tone — what 
do  you  hope  ! ” 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  William’s  face,  — her 
clear,  honest  eyes,  endowed  with  such  keen  penetration 
that  they  went  straight  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  in 
search  of  the  clemency  which  lay  slumbering  there,  in 
a slumber  which  was  almost  death. 

“ Ah,  I understand.” 

Rosa,  with  a smile,  clasped  her  hands. 

“ You  hope  in  me  1 ” said  the  prince. 

“ Yes,  your  Highness.” 

“ Hum  ! ” 

The  prince  sealed  the  letter  which  he  had  just  written, 
and  summoned  one  of  his  officers. 

“ Mynheer  van  I)eken,”  said  he,  “ carry  this  despatch 
to  Loewestein ; you  will  read  the  orders  which  I give  to 
the  governor,  and  execute  them  as  far  as  they  concern 
you.” 

The  officer  bowed,  and  a few  minutes  afterwards  the 
gallop  of  a horse  was  heard  resounding  in  the  vaulted 
archway. 

“ My  child,”  continued  the  prince,  “ the  feast  of  the 
tulip  will  be  on  Sunday,  and  Sunday  will  be  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Make  yourself  fine  with  these  five 
hundred  florins,  for  I intend  that  day  to  be  a great 
holiday  for  you.” 

“ How  does  your  Highness  wish  me  to  be  dressed  h ” 
faltered  Rosa. 

“Wear  the  costume  of  a Frisian  bride,”  said  William, 
“it  will  become  you  very  well  indeed.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HARLEM. 

Harlem,  where  we  conducted  the  gentle  reader  with 
Rosa  three  days  ago,  and  whither  we  now  ask  him  to 
accompany  us  once  more  in  the  prisoner's  wake,  is  a 
charming  town,  which  prides  itself,  and  justly,  upon 
being  one  of  the  most  umbrageous  in  all  Holland, 

While  other  towns  base  their  self-esteem  upon  the 
magnificence  of  their  Arsenals  or  dock-yards,  or  the 
splendor  of  their  shops  and  bazaars,  Harlem  rested  all 
her  claim  to  glory  upon  her  manifest  supremacy  over 
all  the  other  towns  in  the  provinces  in  the  matter  of 
branching  elms,  stately  poplars,  and  above  all  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  her  shaded  walks,  over  which  the 
oak,  the  linden,  and  the  chestnut  mingled  their  foliage 
in  graceful  arches. 

Harlem  — as  her  neighbor  Leyden,  and  Amsterdam,  her 
queen,  became,  the  former  a town  of  scientific  eminence, 
and  the  other  a metropolis  of  commerce,  — Harlem  chose 
to  become  an  agricultural,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
a horticultural  town. 

In  truth,  being  enclosed  as  she  was,  very  airy,  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  she  offered  to  gardeners 
such  guarantees  of  success  as  no  other  place  could  do, 
with  their  sea-breezes,  or  their  scorching  heat. 

Thus  all  the  tranquil  spirits  who  loved  the  soil  and 
its  products  had  gradually  assembled  at  Harlem,  just 
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as  all  the  restless,  uneasy  souls,  who  were  inspired  with 
the  taste  for  travel  and  love  of  business,  had  settled  at 
Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  and  all  the  politicians  and 
worldly  self-seekers  flocked  to  the  Hague. 

We  have  remarked  that  Leyden  had  been  overrun  by 
the  scholars. 

Thus  Harlem  was  given  over  to  mild  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, — to  music  and  painting,  orchards  and  boulevards, 
woods  and  parks. 

Harlem  went  mad  over  flowers,  and  tulips  came  in 
for  their  share  of  adoration. 

Harlem  offered  prizes  in  honor  of  tulips ; and  this  leads 
us  as  naturally  as  possible  to  speak  of  that  festival  which 
the  town  proposed  to  hold  on  the  15th  of  May,  1673,  in 
honor  of  the  great  black  tulip,  spotless  and  perfect, 
which  was  to  win  one  hundred  thousand  florins  for  its 
discoverer. 

Harlem,  having  exhibited  its  special  pet,  having  made 
manifest  its  taste  for  flowers  in  general  and  tulips  in 
particular,  at  a time  when  wrar  and  sedition  filled  men’s 
minds  ; Harlem,  having  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  very  beau  ideal  of  tulips  in  bloom,  — 
Harlem,  the  lovely  little  town,  full  of  trees  and  of 
sunshine,  of  shade  and  light,  had  determined  to  make 
of  the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  prize  a fete  ^hich 
should  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 

And  there  was  so  much  the  more  reason  in  her  deter- 
mination, because  Holland  is  the  home  of  fetes;  never 
did  sluggish  natures  manifest  more  eager  energy  of  the 
singing  and  dancing  sort  than  those  of  the  good  repub- 
licans of  the  Seven  Provinces  when  amusement  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 
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Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  two  Teniers. 

It  is  certain  that  sluggish  folk  are  of  all  men  the  most 
earnest  in  tiring  themselves,  not  when  they  are  at  work, 
but  at  play. 

Thus  Harlem  was  given  over  to  rejoicing  thrice,  for 
a threefold  celebration  was  to  take  place : the  black 
tulip  had  been  produced ; Prince  William  of  Orange  had 
promised  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  like  the  true 
Dutchman  he  was ; and  thirdly,  it  was  a point  of  honor 
with  the  States  to  show  to  the  French  at  the  conclusion 
of  so  disastrous  a war  as  that  of  1672  that  the  flooring 
of  the  Batavian  Bepublic  was  solid  enough  for  its  people 
to  dance  upon,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  cannon 
of  their  fleets. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Harlem  had  shown  itself 
worthy  of  its  fame  by  giving  a hundred  thousand  florins 
for  a tulip-bulb.  The  town,  not  to  be  outdone,  voted 
a like  sum,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  leading 
citizens  to  celebrate  worthily  the  awarding  of  the  prize. 

Thus  there  was  on  the  Sunday  fixed  for  this  ceremony 
such  earnestness  apparent  among  the  people,  and  such 
enthusiasm  among  the  townsfolk,  that  even  a quizzical 
Frenchman,  who  laughs  at  everything  at  all  times, 
could  not  have  helped  admiring  the  character  of  those 
honest  Hollanders,  who  were  equally  ready  to  spend 
their  money  for  the  construction  of  a man-of-war  — that 
is  to  say,  to  maintain  the  national  honor  — as  to  offer  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  a new  flower,  destined  to 
bloom  for  one  day,  and  to  serve  during  that  day  to 
divert  the  ladies,  the  scholars,  and  the  curiosity-seekers. 

At  the  head  of  the  municipal  authorities  and  of  the 
Horticultural  Committee  shone  Mynheer  van  Systens, 
dressed  in  his  richest  clothes. 
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The  worthy  man  had  done  his  best  to  resemble  his 
favorite  flower  in  the  sombre  and  chaste  elegance  of 
his  garments ; and  we  are  bound  to  record,  to  his  honor, 
that  he  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  his  object. 

Jet  black  velvet  and  violet  silk,  with  linen  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  composed  the  festival  costume  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  marched  at  the  head  of  his  committee  carry- 
ing an  enormous  nosegay,  like  that  which,  a hundred 
and  twenty-one  years  later,  Monsieur  de  Bobespierre 
displayed  at  the  festival  of  “ The  Supreme  Being.” 

But  the  worthy  president,  instead  of  the  heart  swollen 
with  hatred  and  ambitious  vindictiveness  of  the  French 
Tribune,  carried  in  his  bosom  a heart  as  innocent  as  the 
flowers  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Behind  the  committee,  who  were  bedecked  with  gay 
colors  like  a flowering  meadow,  and  exhaled  the  sweet 
perfumes  of  the  springtime,  marched  the  learned  soci- 
eties of  the  town,  the  magistrates,  the  military,  the  nobles, 
and  the  peasants. 

The  people,  even  among  the  respected  republicans  of 
the  Seven  Provinces,  had  no  place  assigned  to  them  in 
the  procession.  They  formed  a living  hedge  along  the 
line  of  march. 

That  is  the  best  position  of  all  to  see  and  to  learn. 

It  is  the  place  for  the  multitude,  who  philosophically 
wait  until  the  triumphal  pageants  have  passed  that  they 
may  the  better  judge  what  they  should  say  about  them, 
and  sometimes  what  they  ought  to  do  as  well. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  no  question  either  of 
the  triumph  of  Pompey  or  of  Caesar ; nor  were  they  cele- 
brating the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  or  the  conquest  of 
Gaul.  The  procession  was  as  placid  as  the  passing  of 
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a flock  of  lambs  on  the  earth,  and  as  inoffensive  as  the 
flight  of  birds  through  the  air. 

Harlem  had  no  triumphant  conquerors  except  its 
gardeners.  In  its  worship  of  flowers,  Harlem  idolized 
the  florist. 

In  the  centre  of  this  peaceful,  sweet-smelling  cortege 
the  black  tulip  was  seen,  borne  on  a litter,  which  was 
covered  with  white  velvet  fringed  with  gold. 

Four  men  carried  the  handles  of  the  litter,  and  were 
from  time  to  time  relieved  by  other  fresh  relays,  — just 
as  the  bearers  of  Mother  Cybele  used  to  take  turn  and 
turn  about  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  old,  when  she  was 
brought  from  Etruria  to  the  Eternal  City,  amid  the  blare 
of  trumpets  and  the  adoration  of  a whole  nation. 

This  public  display  of  the  tulip  was  an  act  of  homage 
rendered  by  a whole  nation,  uncultured  and  unrefined,  to 
the  refinement  and  culture  of  its  illustrious  and  devout 
leaders,  whose  blood  it  had  shed  upon  the  foul  pavement 
of  the  Buytenhof,  reserving  the  right  at  a future  day  to 
inscribe  the  names  of  its  victims  upon  the  fairest  stone  of 
the  Dutch  Pantheon. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  prince  stadtholder  should 
himself  award  the  prize  of  a hundred  thousand  florins,  — 
a matter  in  which  everybody  was  interested,  — and  that 
in  connection  with  that  duty  he  would  perhaps  make  a 
speech,  the  latter  consideration  being  of  especial  interest 
to  his  particular  friends  and  his  particular  enemies. 

For  in  the  most  insignificant  speeches  of  men  of  politi- 
cal prominence  their  friends  and  their  opponents  always 
try  to  detect,  and  hence  think  they  can  interpret,  some- 
thing of  their  real  thoughts. 

As  if  your  true  politician’s  hat  were  not  always  a 
bushel  under  which  he  hides  his  light ! 
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At  last  the  great  and  long-expected  day  — May  15, 
1673  — had  arrived  ; and  all  Harlem,  reinforced  by  her 
neighbors,  was  congregated  along  the  beautiful  tree-lined 
streets,  determined  on  this  occasion  not  to  waste  its  ap- 
plause upon  military  heroes,  or  those  who  had  won 
notable  victories  in  scientific  fields,  but  to  reserve  their 
approbation  for  those  who  had  conquered  Nature,  and 
had  forced  the  inexhaustible  mother  to  be  delivered  of 
what  had  theretofore  been  regarded  as  impossible  of  pro- 
duction, — a wholly  black  tulip. 

Nothing,  however,  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the 
determination  of  a crowd  of  people  not  to  applaud  this  or 
that  thing.  When  a whole  town  is  in  an  applauding  mood 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  tell  where  it  will  stop  than  when 
they  are  in  the  humor  for  hissing. 

They  began  by  cheering  Van  Systens  and  his  bou- 
quet ; they  cheered  the  corporations,  and  even  vented 
some  of  their  superfluous  energy  upon  themselves ; and 
lastly,  and  with  good  reason,  they  applauded  the  excel- 
lent music  which  was  furnished  in  profusion  at  every 
halt. 

All  eyes  were  looking  eagerly  for  the  heroine  of  the 
festival,  • — the  black  tulip,  that  is  to  say,  — and  for  its 
hero  in  the  person  of  the  individual  who  had  grown  it. 

If  this  hero  should  make  his  appearance  after  the 
speech  we  have  seen  worthy  Van  Systens  at  work  on  so 
conscientiously,  he  would  be  sure  to  produce  as  much 
of  a sensation  as  the  stadtholder  himself. 

But  for  us  the  interest  of  the  day’s  proceedings  is 
centred  neither  in  the  learned  discourse  of  our  friend 
Van  Systens,  however  eloquent  it  might  be ; nor  in  the 
young  aristocrats,  clad  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and 
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crunching  their  heavy  cakes ; nor  in  the  poor  young  peas- 
ants, nibbling  smoked  eels  as  if  they  were  sticks  of  vanilla 
candy  : neither  is  our  interest  in  the  lovely  Dutch  girls, 
with  ruddy  cheeks  and  white  bosoms;  nor  in  the  fat, 
dumpy  mynheers,  who  had  never  left  their  homes  before ; 
nor  in  the  sallow,  thin  travellers  from  Ceylon  or  Java ; 
nor  in  the  thirsty  crowds,  who  quenched  their  thirst  with 
pickled  cucumbers,  — no,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
real  interest  of  the  situation,  the  engrossing,  dramatic 
interest,  is  to  be  found  in  none  of  these. 

Our  interest  is  in  a beaming,  sparkling  face  to  be 
espied  amid  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Commit- 
tee ; in  the  individual  with  a flower  in  his  belt,  combed 
and  brushed,  and  all  clad  in  scarlet,  — a color  which 
makes  his  black  hair  and  yellow  skin  stand  out  in  start- 
ling prominence. 

This  beaming,  triumphant  personage,  intoxicated  with 
pride,  the  hero  of  the  day,  destined  to  the  extraordinary 
honor  of  overshadowing  the  discourse  of  Van  Systens 
and  the  stadtholder’s  presence,  is  no  other  than  Isaac 
Boxtel,  who  sees  before  his  eyes,  on  the  right  hand,  the 
black  tulip,  his  pretended  child,  upon  a velvet  cushion ; 
and  at  his  left,  in  the  huge  purse,  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand florins,  in  shining,  tinkling  gold,  — and  who  has 
almost  become  cross-eyed  in  his  determination  not  to  lose 
sight  of  either  for  an  instant. 

From  time  to  time  Boxtel  quickened  his  step  to  rub 
elbows  for  a moment  with  Van  Systens.  He  borrowed  a 
little  importance  from  everybody  to  make  a sort  of  ficti- 
tious importance  for  himself,  as  he  had  stolen  Iiosa's  tulip 
to  effect  his  own  glory,  and  make  his  fortune  thereby. 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  prince  will  arrive, 
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and  the  last  stop  for  rest  will  be  made.  The  tulip  being 
placed  upon  its  throne,  the  prince,  yielding  precedence  to 
this  rival  in  the  public  adoration,  will  take  a magnificently 
illuminated  parchment,  upon  which  the  name  of  the 
grower  is  inscribed,  and  in  a loud,  clear  voice  will  pro- 
claim that  he  has  discovered  a marvel ; that  Holland,  by 
Boxtel’s  instrumentality,  has  forced  Nature  to  produce  a 
black  flower,  and  that  this  flower  will  henceforth  be  called 
44  Tulipa  Nigra  Boxtellea.” 

From  time  to  time,  however,  Boxtel  took  his  eyes  a 
moment  from  the  tulip  and  the  purse,  and  scanned  the 
crowd  fearfully  ; for  of  all  things  he  most  dreaded  to  see 
among  the  people  was  Bosa’s  sweet  face. 

We  can  understand  that  that  would  have  been  a spec- 
tre which  would  have  spoiled  the  festivities  for  him  as 
completely  as  Banquo’s  ghost  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Macbeth. 

And  yet  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  this  wretch,  who 
had  scaled  a wall  that  was  not  his,  who  had  entered  his 
neighbor’s  house  by  a window,  and  who  had  violated 
Bosa’s  chamber  by  a false  key,  — this  villain  who  had 
filched  a man’s  glory  and  a maiden’s  marriage-portion, 
by  no  means  considered  himself  a thief. 

He  had  watched  the  tulip  so  intently,  had  followed  it 
so  eagerly  from  Cornelius’s  drawer  in  his  drying-room  to 
the  scaffold  on  the  Buytenhof,  and  thence  to  the  fortress 
of  Lcewestein ; he  had  so  zealously  observed  its  birth  and 
growth  in  Bosa’s  window,  and  had  so  many  times  heated 
the  air  around  it  with  his  breath,  that  he  felt  as  if  no  one 
were  so  much  its  discoverer  as  he,  and  that  whoever  now 
took  the  black  tulip  from  him  must  steal  it. 

But  he  did  not  see  Bosa.  Thus  Boxtel’s  delight  was 
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without  alloy.  The  procession  stopped  in  the  centre  of 
a circle  formed  by  superb  trees,  which  were  decorated 
with  wreaths  and  inscriptions  ; it  stopped  amid  joyous 
music ; and  the  fair  damsels  of  Harlem  came  forward  to 
escort  the  tulip  to  the  raised  seat  which  it  was  to  occupy 
on  the  platform  by  the  side  of  the  gilded  chair  of  his 
Highness  the  stadtholder. 

And  the  haughty  tulip,  elevated  on  its  pedestal,  soon 
overlooked  the  assembled  crowd  of  people,  who  clapped 
their  hands  and  woke  the  echoes  of  Harlem  with  their 
tremendous  cheers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A LAST  REQUEST. 

At  this  solemn  moment,  and  while  the  cheers  were  still 
at  their  loudest,  a carriage  was  driving  along  the  road 
which  skirted  the  wood,  making  but  slow  progress  on  ac- 
count of  the  swarms  of  children  who  were  crowded  out 
from  under  the  trees  into  the  road  by  the  selfish  eager- 
ness of  the  men  and  women. 

This  carriage,  covered  with  dust,  and  creaking  on  its 
axles,  as  if  wearied  by  its  long  journey,  contained  the 
unfortunate  Van  Baerle,  who  was  just  beginning  to  get  a 
glimpse  through  the  open  window  of  the  scene  which  we 
have  tried  — with  poor  success,  no  doubt  — to  present  to 
the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

The  crowd  and  the  noise  and  the  display  of  arti- 
ficial and  natural  magnificence  were  as  dazzling  to  the 
prisoner  as  a ray  of  light  coming  suddenly  into  his 
dungeon. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  readiness  which  his  com- 
panion had  shown  in  answering  his  questions  concerning 
his  fate,  he  ventured  once  more  to  ask  the  meaning  of  all 
this  bustle,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  utterly  dis- 
connected with  his  own  affairs. 

“ What  is  all  this,  pray,  Mynheer  Lieutenant  ? ” he 
asked  of  his  conductor. 
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“ As  you  may  see,  sir,”  replied  the  officer,  “ it  is  a 
fete” 

“ Ah,  a fete!”  said  Cornelius,  in  the  sad  tone  of  indif- 
ference of  a man  to  whom  earthly  joy  has  long  been  a 
stranger. 

Then,  after  a moment’s  silence,  during  which  the 
carriage  had  proceeded  a few  yards,  he  asked  once 
more,  — 

“Is  it  the  fete  of  the  patron  saint  of  Harlem  h For  I 
see  quantities  of  flowers.” 

“ It  is,  indeed,  an  occasion  in  which  flowers  play  a 
principal  part.” 

“ Oh,  what  sweet  odors ! oh,  what  beautiful  colors  ! ” 
cried  Cornelius. 

“ Stop,  so  that  the  gentleman  may  see,”  said  the  offi- 
cer, acting  upon  one  of  those  compassionate  impulses 
which  are  so  often  seen  among  military  men,  to  the  sol- 
dier who  was  acting  as  postilion. 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  Mynheer,  for  your  kindness,”  replied 
Van  Baerle,  in  a melancholy  tone;  “but  it  is  a very 
painful  pleasure  to  me  to  see  others  enjoying  themselves 
thus;  so  spare  me,  I pray.” 

“ As  you  please.  Drive  on  ! I ordered  the  driver  to 
stop  because  you  asked  me  the  question,  as  well  as  be- 
cause you  are  said  to  love  flowers,  and  especially  those  to 
whom  this  day’s  celebration  is  devoted.” 

“ And  what  flowers  are  those  ] ” 

“ The  tulips.” 

“ The  tulips  ! ” cried  Van  Baerle.  “ Is  to-day  the  feast 
of  tulips  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Mynheer  ; but  as  this  spectacle  is  unpleasant  to 
you,  let  us  drive  on.” 
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The  officer  was  a.bout  to  give  the  order  to  proceed; 
but  Cornelius  stopped  him,  a painful  thought  having 
struck  him. 

“ Mynheer,”  he  asked  with  a faltering  voice,  “is  it 
to-day  that  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded  ?” 

“The  prize  for  the  black  tulip?  Yes.” 

Cornelius's  cheek  flushed,  his  whole  frame  trembled, 
and  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow. 

“ Alas  ! ” he  said,  “ all  these  good  people  will  be  as  un- 
fortunate as  myself ; for  they  will  not  see  the  solemnity 
which  they  have  come  to  witness,  — or  at  least  they  will 
see  it  incompletely 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ I mean,”  replied  Cornelius,  throwing  himself  back  in 
the  carriage,  “ that  the  black  tulip  will  not  be  discovered 
except  by  one  whom  I know.” 

“ In  this  case,”  said  the  officer,  “the  person  whom  you 
know  has  discovered  it ; for  the  thing  at  which  the  whole 
of  Harlem  is  looking  at  this  moment  is  the  very  flower 
which  you  consider  undiscoverable.” 

' “The  black  tulip!”  cried  Van  Baerle,  thrusting  half 
his  body  out  of  the  carriage-window.  “ Where  is  it  ? 
where  is  it  ? ” 

“ Down  there,  on  the  throne,  — don’t  you  see  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; I see  it  now.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  officer,  “ we  must  be  off  now.” 

“ Oh,  in  pity’s  name,  in  mercy’s  name,  Mynheer,”  said 
Van  Baerle,  “ don’t  take  me  away  ! Let  me  look  once 
more ! Can  it  be  that  what  I see  down  there  is  the 
black  tulip,  — quite  black  ? Is  it  possible  ? Oh,  Myn- 
heer, have  you  seen  it  ? It  must  have  spots  of  color ; it 
must  be  imperfect ; perhaps  it  is  only  dyed  black.  Oh, 
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if  I were  only  there  I could  soon  tell ! Let  me  alight, 
let  me  see  it  closer,  I beg  of  you ! ” 

“ Are  you  mad  ] How  can  I do  it] ,f 
“ I implore  you  ! ” 

“ But  you  forget  that  you  are  a prisoner.” 

“ It  is  true  I am  a prisoner  ; but  I am  a man  of  honor ; 
and  upon  my  honor  I will  make  no  attempt  to  escape. 
Only  let  me  see  the  flower ! ” 

“ But  my  orders,  Mynheer  ] ” 

And  again  the  officer  made  the  driver  a sign  to 
proceed. 

Cornelius  stopped  him  once  more. 

“ Oh,  be  forbearing,  be  generous ! My  whole  life  de- 
pends upon  your  pity,  — my  poor  life,  alas  ! which  has 
probably  but  a short  time  longer  to  run.  Ah,  you  don’t 
know  what  I suffer ; you  don’t  know  the  struggle  going 
on  in  my  heart  and  in  my  brain  ! For,  after  all,”  Cor- 
nelius cried  in  despair,  “ if  this  were  to  prove  to  be  my 
tulip ; if  it  were  the  one  which  was  stolen  from  Rosa  — 
Oh,  Mynheer,  just  consider  what  it  is  to  have  discovered 
the  black  tulip,  to  have  seen  it  for  an  instant  only,  — to 
have  seen  that  it  was  perfect,  a consummate  masterpiece 
of  art  and  nature  in  collaboration,  — and  then  to  lose  it, 
— to  lose  it  for  ever  and  ever ! Oh,  I must  alight, 
Mynheer!  I must  see  the  flower!  You  may  kill  me 
afterwards  if  you  like,  but  I will  see  it,  I must  see  it ! ” 

“ Be  quiet,  wretched  man,  and  come  back  into  the  car- 
riage at  once,  for  the  escort  of  his  Highness  the  stadt- 
holder  is  just  passing  ; and  if  the  prince  observed  any 
disturbance  or  heard  any  noise,  it  would  be  all  over  with 
me  as  well  as  with  you.” 

Van  Baerle,  more  afraid  for  his  companion  than  for 
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himself,  threw  himself  back  into  the  carriage  ; but  he 
could  only  keep  quiet  for  half  a minute,  and  the  first 
twenty  horsemen  had  scarcely  passed  when  he  again 
leaned  out  of  the  carriage-window,  gesticulating  implor' 
in^ly  toward  the  stadtholder  as  he  rode  by. 

William,  impassive  and  retiring  as  usual,  was  on  his 
way  to  the  square  to  fulfil  his  duty  as  chairman.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  roll  of  parchment,  which  on  this 
festive  day  served  him  for  a marshal’s  baton. 

Seeing  the  man  gesticulating  and  imploring,  and  per- 
haps also  recognizing  the  officer  who  accompanied  him, 
his  Highness  ordered  his  carriage  to  stop. 

In  a twinkling  his  fiery  horses,  trembling  on  their 
powerful  haunches,  had  come  to  a stand  not  six  yards 
from  the  carriage  in  which  Van  Baerle  was  confined. 

“ What  is  this  % ” the  prince  asked  the  officer,  who  at 
the  first  order  of  the  stadtholder  had  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  was  respectfully  approaching  him. 

“ Monseigneur,  ” he  cried,  “this  is  the  prisoner  of  State 
whom  I went  to  seek  at  Loswestein,  and  whom  I have 
brought  to  Harlem  as  your  Highness  desired.” 

“ What  does  he  want  % ” 

“He  most  earnestly  entreats  permission  to  stop  here 
for  a moment.” 

“To  see  the  black  tulip,  your  Highness,”  said  Van 
Baerle,  clasping  his  hands ; “ and  when  I have  seen  it, 
when  I know  what  I desire  to  know,  I am  quite  ready  to 
die,  if  die  I must  ; but  with  my  dying  breath  I will  bless 
your  compassionate  heart,  which  interposes  between  eter- 
nity and  myself,  and  allows  my  achievement  to  attain  a 
glorious  reward.” 

It  was  indeed  a curious  spectacle  to  see  these  two  men 
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at  the  windows  of  their  respective  carriages,  surrounded 
by  their  guards,  — one  all-powerful,  the  other  a wretched 
prisoner  ; the  one  about  to  mount  his  throne,  the  other 
believing  himself  to  be  on  his  way  to  mount  his  scaffold. 

William  looked  coldly  upon  Cornelius  as  he  listened  to 
his  vehement  entreaty. 

Then  addressing  the  officer,  he  said,  — 

“Is  this  person  the  mutinous  prisoner  who  attempted 
to  kill  his  jailer  at  Loewestein  1 ” 

Cornelius  heaved  a sigh,  and  hung  his  head.  His 
good-tempered,  honest  face  turned  pale  and  red  at  the 
same  instant.  These  words  of  the  omnipotent,  omni- 
scient prince,  his  superhuman  infallibility,  which  through 
some  secret  source  hidden  from  the  rest  of  mankind  had 
already  been  apprised  of  his  crime,  seemed  to  him  not 
only  to  make  his  doom  more  certain,  but  to  presage  a 
refusal  of  his  last  request. 

He  did  not  try  to  struggle,  or  to  defend  himself ; and 
he  presented  to  the  prince  an  affecting  spectacle  of  in- 
genuous despair,  — a spectacle  which  was  fully  under- 
stood and  felt  by  the  great  mind  and  the  great  heart  of 
him  who  observed  it. 

“Allow  the  prisoner  to  alight/’  continued  the  stadt- 
h older,  “ and  let  him  see  the  black  tulip ; it  is  well 
worth  being  seen  at  least  once.” 

“ Thanks,  your  Highness,  thank  you,”  said  Cornelius, 
nearly  overcome  with  joy,  and  hardly  able  to  stand 
erect  on  the  carriage-step  ; “ oh,  your  Highness  — ” 

He  could  say  no  more  ; and  without  the  friendly  arm 
of  the  officer  upon  which  he  leaned,  poor  Cornelius 
would  have  thanked  his  Highness  at  full  length  in 
the  dust. 
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Having  granted  this  permission,  the  prince  proceeded 
on  his  way  among  the  trees  amid  the  most  enthusiastic 
acclamations. 

He  soon  arrived  at  the  platform  prepared  for  him,  and 
the  thunder  of  cannon  shook  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

Van  Baerle,  led  by  four  guards,  who  pushed  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  made  his  way  from  the  side  toward 
the  black  tulip,  which  his  eyes  devoured  more  and 
more  eagerly,  as  he  approached. 

He  saw  it  at  last,  — that  rare  flower  which  was  fated, 
under  unknown  conditions  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
shadow,  to  appear  for  a day,  only  to  disappear  thence- 
forth forever  ; that  unique  flower,  which  he  was  to  see 
once,  and  no  more.  He  saw  it  only  six  paces  away,  and 
was  delighted  with  its  perfection  and  gracefulness ; he 
saw  it  surrounded  by  young  and  beautiful  girls,  who 
formed,  as  it  were,  a guard  of  honor  for  this  queen  of 
excellence  and  purity.  And  yet  the  more  he  ascertained 
with  his  own  eyes  the  perfection  of  the  flower,  the  more 
was  his  heart  torn.  He  looked  all  around  for  some  one 
to  whom  he  might  address  only  one  question ; but  his 
eyes  everywhere  met  strange  faces,  and  the  attention 
of  all  was  directed  toward  the  throne  on  which  the 
stadtholder  had  seated  himself. 

William,  upon  whom  everybody’s  eyes  were  fixed, 
rose,  cast  a tranquil  glance  over  the  enthusiastic  crowd, 
and  his  keen  eye  rested  by  turns  on  the  three  extremities 
of  a triangle,  formed  opposite  to  him  by  three  persons 
whose  interests  were  very  different  each  from  the  other, 
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and  in  whose  hearts  very  different  emotions  were 
struggling. 

At  one  of  the  angles,  was  Boxtel,  trembling  with  im- 
patience, and  quite  absorbed  in  watching  the  prince,  the 
florins,  the  black  tulip,  and  the  crowd. 

At  another  was  Cornelius,  panting  for  breath,  dumb, 
and  with  no  glance  or  breath  or  heart  or  love  for  aught 
save  the  black  tulip,  his  own  dear  child. 

And  at  the  third,  standing  on  a raised  step  among 
the  maidens  of  Harlem,  was  a beautiful  Frisian  girl, 
dressed  in  fine  scarlet  woollen  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  covered  with  a lace  veil,  which  fell  in  rich  folds  from 
her  head-dress  of  gold  brocade,  — in  a word,  Rosa,  who, 
almost  fainting  and  with  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  William’s  officers. 

The  prince,  then  seeing  that  all  his  audience  were  pre- 
pared, slowly  unfolded  the  parchment,  and  in  a calm, 
clear  voice,  which,  although  low,  made  itself  perfectly 
heard  amid  the  respectful  silence  which  all  at  once 
fell  upon  the  fifty  thousand  spectators,  and  stayed  their 
very  breath  on  their  lips. 

“You  all  know,”  said  he,  “ for  what  purpose  you  have 
come  together  here  to-day. 

“ A prize  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins  has  been 
promised  to  him  who  should  grow  the  black  tulip. 

“ The  black  tulip  — and  this  marvel  of  Holland  is  now 
put  before  you,  — the  black  tulip  has  been  grown,  and  ful- 
fils all  the  conditions  required  by  the  programme  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Harlem. 

“ The  history  of  its  production  and  the  name  of  its 
grower  will  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  honor  of  the 
town. 
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“ Let  the  person  approach  to  whom  the  black  tulip 
belongs.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  prince,  to  judge  of  the 
effect  they  produced,  surveyed  with  his  eagle  eye  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle. 

He  saw  Boxtel  jump  from  his  elevated  post. 

He  saw  Cornelius  make  an  involuntary  movement. 

Lastly,  he  saw  the  officer  in  whose  charge  Rosa  was 
lead  or  rather  push  her  towards  his  throne. 

A cry  arose  at  once  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  prince. 

Boxtel,  thunderstruck,  and  Cornelius,  in  utter  bewil- 
derment, both  exclaimed,  — 

“ Rosa  ! Rosa  ! ” 

“This  tulip  is  yours,  is  it  not,  my  child]”  said  the 
prince. 

“ Yes,  your  Highness,”  stammered  Rosa,  whose  touch- 
ing beauty  excited  a general  murmur  of  approbation. 

“Oh,”  muttered  Cornelius,  “then  she  lied  to  me 
when  she  said  this  flower  was  stolen  from  her  ! Oh, 
that  is  why  she  left  Loewestein  ! Oh,  heaven ! forgotten, 
betrayed  by  her,  — by  her  whom  I believed  to  be  my 
truest  friend  ! ” 

“ Oh,”  sighed  Boxtel,  “ I am  lost ! ” 

“This  tulip,”  continued  the  prince,  “will  therefore 
bear  the  name  of  its  producer,  and  figure  in  the  cata- 
logue under  the  title,  ‘ Tulipa  nigra  Rosa  Barlaensis,’ 
because  of  the  name  of  Van  Baerle,  which  will  hence- 
forth be  the  married  name  of  this  maiden.” 

As  he  spoke,  William  took  Rosa’s  hand  and  placed  it 
in  that  of  a young  man  who  rushed  forward,  pale,  giddy, 
and  almost  insane  with  jo}r,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
saluting  one  after  the  other,  his  prince,  his  betrothed, 
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and  his  God,  who  from  His  throne  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  looked  down  with  a benignant  smile  on  the 
spectacle  of  two  happy  hearts. 

At  the  same  moment  there  fell  at  the  feet  of  President 
van  Systens  another  man,  struck  down  by  a very  differ- 
ent emotion. 

Boxtel,  crushed  by  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  lay  sense- 
less on  the  ground. 

When  they  raised  him,  and  felt  his  pulse  and  his 
heart,  he  was  quite  dead. 

This  incident  did  not  disturb  the  festivities,  as 
neither  the  prince  nor  the  president  seemed  to  mind 
it  much. 

Cornelius  started  back  in  dismay.  In  the  thief,  in  the 
pretended  Jacob,  he  recognized  his  neighbor  Isaac  Box- 
tel, whom  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  he  had  not  for 
one  instant  suspected  of  such  a base  action. 

Then,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  procession  re- 
sumed its  march  without  any  change  in  its  order,  except 
that  Boxtel  was  now  dead,  and  that  Cornelius  and  Rosa 
were  walking  triumphantly  side  by  side,  and  hand  in 
hand. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  town  hall,  the  prince,  point- 
ing to  the  purse  with  the  hundred  thousand  florins,  said 
to  Cornelius,  — 

“ It  is  difficult  to  say  by  whom  this  money  has  been 
won,  by  you  or  by  Rosa ; for  although  you  discovered 
the  black  tulip,  she  nursed  it,  and  brought  it  into  flower. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  consider  it  as  her 
dowry. 

“ Besides,  it  is  the  gift  of  the  town  of  Harlem  to  the 
tulip.” 
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Cornelius  waited  patiently  for  the  prince’s  conclusion. 
The  latter  resumed,  — 

“ I give  Rosa  the  sum  of  a hundred  thousand  florins, 
which  she  has  fairly  earned,  and  which  she  can  offer  to 
you.  They  are  the  reward  of  her  love,  her  courage,  and 
her  honesty. 

“ As  to  you,  Mynheer,  — thanks  to  Rosa  again,  who 
has  furnished  the  proofs  of  your  innocence  — ” And,  as 
he  spoke,  the  prince  handed  to  Cornelius  the  famous 
fly-leaf  of  the  Bible,  on  which  was  written  the  letter  of 
Cornelius  de  Witt,  and  in  which  the  third  bulb  had  been 
wrapped — “as  to  you,  it  has  come  to  light  that  you 
were  imprisoned  for  a crime  which  you  did  not  commit. 
This  means  that  you  are  not  only  free,  but  that  your 
property  will  be  restored  to  you,  as  the  property  of  an 
innocent  man  cannot  be  confiscated.  Cornelius  van 
Baerle,  you  are  the  godson  of  Cornelius  de  Witt,  and 
the  friend  of  his  brother  John.  Remain  worthy  of  the 
name  which  one  of  them  bestowed  upon  you  at  the 
baptismal  font,  and  of  the  friendship  with  which 
the  other  honored  you.  Cherish  the  memory  of  the 
signal  virtues  of  both,  — for  the  De  Witts,  wrongly 
judged,  and  wrongly  punished  in  a moment  of  popular 
error,  were  two  great  citizens,  of  whom  Holland  is  now 
proud.” 

The  prince,  after  these  last  words,  which,  contrary  to 
his  custom,  he  pronounced  with  a voice  full  of  emotion, 
gave  his  hands  to  the  lovers  to  kiss,  while  they  knelt 
before  him. 

Then,  with  a sigh,  he  said,  — 

“Alas!  you  are  very  happy,  who,  dreaming,  it  may 
be,  of  the  true  glory  of  Holland  and  her  true  happiness, 
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do  not  attempt  to  conquer  aught  for  her  except  new 
colors  for  tulips.’ * 

And  with  a hasty  glance  toward  France,  as  if  he  saw 
new  clouds  gathering  there,  he  entered  his  carriage  and 
drove  off. 


Cornelius  started  on  the  same  day  for  Dort  with 
Bosa,  who  took  care  that  her  father  should  be  in- 
formed of  all  that  had  taken  place  by  the  lips  of  old 
Zug,  who  was  sent  on  a special  embassy  to  the  old 
fellow. 

Those  who  have  fathomed  Gryphus’s  character  from 
our  description  of  it  will  understand  that  it  was  very 
hard  for  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son-in-law.  He  had 
upon  his  mind  the  blows  he  had  received  from  the 
cudgel ; he  had  counted  them  up  by  the  marks  that 
remained,  — they  numbered  forty-one,  he  said  ; but  at 
last,  in  order,  as  he  declared,  not  to  be  less  generous 
than  his  Highness  the  stadtholder,  he  consented  to  make 
his  peace. 

Appointed  keeper  of  tulips,  after  having  been  keeper 
of  men,  he  made  the  roughest  keeper  of  flowers  to  be 
met  in  Flanders. 

It  was  indeed  a sight  to  see  him  watching  the  obnox- 
ious moths  and  butterflies,  killing  slugs,  and  driving 
away  the  hungry  bees. 

As  he  had  heard  Boxtel’s  story,  and  was  furious  at 
having  been  the  dupe  of  the  pretended  Jacob,  he  de- 
stroyed the  observatory  formerly  built  by  the  envious 
neighbor  behind  the  sycamore  ; for  BoxteTs  estate  being 
sold  at  auction  was  merged  with  the  other  flower-beds 
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belonging  to  Cornelius,  who  surrounded  the  whole  with 
a wall  to  defy  all  the  telescopes  of  Dort. 

Rosa,  as  she  grew  more  beautiful,  also  increased  her 
store  of  learning  ; and  after  two  years  of  married  life 
could  read  and  write  so  well  that  she  was  able  to 
undertake  by  herself  the  education  of  two  beautiful 
children  which  she  bore  in  May,  1674  and  1675,  like 
tulips,  and  which  gave  her  much  less  trouble  than  the 
famous  flower  to  which  she  owed  them. 

As  a matter  of  course,  as  one  was  a boy  and  the  other 
a girl,  the  former  received  the  name  of  Cornelius,  while 
the  other  was  called  Rosa. 

Van  Baerle  remained  faithfully  attached  to  Rosa  and 
to  his  tulips.  The  whole  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
happiness  of  his  wife  and  the  culture  of  flowers,  in  the 
latter  of  which  occupations  he  was  so  successful  that  he 
introduced  a great  number  of  varieties,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  Holland. 

The  two  principal  ornaments  of  his  parlor  were  the 
two  leaves  from  Cornelius  de  Witt’s  Bible  in  large 
gold  frames.  Upon  one  the  reader  will  remember  his 
godfather  had  written  him  to  burn  the  Marquis  de 
Louvois’s  letters. 

Upon  the  other  he  had  written  his  will,  bequeathing 
the  black-tulip  bulb  to  Rosa  on  condition  that  with  the 
hundred  thousand  florins  as  her  dowry,  she  should 
marry  some  handsome  young  fellow  of  some  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight  years  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she 
loved. 

The  condition  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  although 
Cornelius  did  not  die,  — and  in  fact  just  because  he 
did  not. 
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Finally,  to  frighten  away  other  envious  people,  whom 
Providence  might  not  have  leisure  to  rid  him  of  as 
it  had  of  Mynheer  Isaac  Boxtel,  he  wrote  over  his 
door  the  lines  which  Grot i us  had,  on  the  day  of  his 
flight,  cut  on  the  wall  of  his  prison,  — 

“ Sometimes  one’s  sufferings  have  been  so  great  that 
one  need  never  say,  4 1 am  too  happy/  ” 


* 


